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CHAPTER L 



BBIAN FALLS IN LOYA 



Still homanity grows dearoTt 
Beingleamedthemore. j^lHa.LOW. 

There are three things in this world whioh deserve no qoarter^ 
Hypocrisy, Pharisaism, and Tyrauny. j, Bobebtson. 

Fboplb who have been brought up in the country, or in small 
places where every neighbour is known by sight, are apt to 
thiuk that life in a large town must lack many of the interests 
which they have leamed to find in their more limited com- 
munities. In a somewhat bewildered way, they gaze at the 
shifting orowd of stränge faces, and wonder whether it would 
be possible to feel completely at home where all the sur- 
roundingff of life seem ever changing and unfamiliar. 

But those who have lived long in one quarter of London, or 
of any other large town, know that there are in reality almost 
as many Ifnks between the actors of the town life-drama a9 
between those of the country life-drama. 

Silent recognitions pass between passengers who meet day 
after day in the same moming or evening train, on the way to 
or from work ; the faces of omnibus conductors grow familiär i 
we leam to know perfectly well on what day of the week and 
at what hour the well-known organ-grinder will make his 
appearance, and in what street we shall meet the city olerk 
or the care-wom little daily govemess on their way to office or 
schooL 

It so happened that Brian Osmond, a young doctor who 
had not been very long settled in the Blbomsbury regions, had 
an engagement which took him every aftemoon down Gower 
Streeti and here many faces had grown familiär to him. He 

B 
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invariably met tho same sallow-faced postman, tho same nasal- 
voiced milkman, the same pompous-looking man with the 
bushy whiskers and the shiny black bag, on bis way home from 
the city. But the only passenger in whom he took any in- 
terest was a certain brigh1>faced little girl whom he generally 
met just beforo the Montague Place crossing. He always 
called her his ' little girl/ though she was by no means little in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word, being at least sixteen, 
and rather tall for her years. But there was a sort of fresh- 
ness and naivete and youthfulness about her which made him 
use that adjective. She usually carried a pile of books in a 
Btrap, so he conjectured that she must be coming from school, 
and) ever since he had first scen her, she had worn the same 
rough blue sorge dress, and the same quaint little für hat In 
other details, however, he could never ifeW in the least how he 
should find her. She seemed to have a mood for every day. 
Sometimes she would be in a great hurry and would almost 
run past him ; sometimes she would saunter along in the most 
unoonventional way, glancing from time to time at a book or a 
paper; sometimes her eager face would look absolutely be- 
witching in its brightness ; sometimes scarcely less bewitching 
in a consuming anxiety which seemed unnatural in one so 
young. 

One rainy aftemoon in November, Brian was as usual 
making his way down Gower Street, his umbrella held low to 
shelter him from the driving rain which seemed to come in all 
directions. The milkman's shrill voice was still far in the 
distance, the man of letters was still at work upon knockers 
some way off, it was not yet time for his little girl to make her 
appearance, and he was not even thinking of her, when sud- 
denly his umbrella was nearly knocked out of his band by 
Coming violently into collision with another umbrella. Brought 
thiis to a sudden stand, he looked to see who it was who had 
charged him with such violence, and found himself face to face 
with his unknown friend. He had never been quite so close to 
her before. Her quaint face had always fascinated him, but on 
pearer view he thought it the loveliest face he had ever seen — 
it took his heart by storm. 

It was framed in soft, silky masses of dusky aubnm hair 
which hung over the broad, white forehead, but at the back 
was scarcely longer than a boy's. The features, though not 
regulär, were delicate and piquant ; the usual faint rose-flush 
on tho cheeks deepened now to camation, perhaps because of 
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the slight contretempSy perhaps becaiise of some deeper emotion 
— Brian fancied the latter, for the clear, golden-brown eyes 
that were lifted to his seemed bright either with indignation or 
with unshed tears. To-day it was clear that the mood was not 
a happy one : his little girl was in trouble. 

* I am very sorry,' she said, looking up at him, and speaking 
in a low, musical voice, but with the unembarrassed frankness 
of a child. * I really wasn't thinking or looking, it was very 
careless of me/ 

Brian of course took all the blame to himself, and apolo- 
gised profusely; but though he would have given much to 
detain her, if only for a moment, she gave him no opportunity, 
bnt with a slight inclination passed rapidly on. He stood 
quite still, watching her tili she was out of sight, aware of a 
Budden change in his life. He was a busy, hard-working mau, 
not at all given to dreams, and it was no dream that he was in 
now. He knew perfectly well that he had met his ideal, had 
spoken to her and she to him; that somehow in a Single 
moment a new world had opened out to him. For the first 
time in bis life he had fallen in love. 

The trifling occurrence had made no great Impression on 
the ' little girl ' herseif She was rather vexed with herseif for 
the carelessness, but a much deeper trouble was Alling her 
heart. She soon forgot the passing Interruption and the 
brown-bearded man with the pleasant gray eyes who had apolo- 
gised for what was quite her fault. Something had gone 
wrong that day, as Brian had surmised; the eyes grew 
brighter, the camation flush deepened as she hurried along, 
the delicate lips closed with a curiously hard expression, the 
Lands were clasped with unnecessary tightness round the 
umbrella and the handle of the book-strap. 

She passed up Guilford Square, but did not tum into any 
of the old decayed houses ; her home was far less imposing. 
At the comer of the Square there is a narrow opening which 
leads into a sort of blind alley paved with grim flag-stones. 
Here, faoing a high blank wall, are four or five very dreary 
houses. She entered one of these, put down her wet umbrella 
in the shabby little hall, and opened the door of a barely- 
fumished room, the walls of which were, however, lined with 
books. Beside the fire was the one really oomfortable piece of 
furuiture in the room, an Ilkley couch, and upon it lay a very 
wan-looking invalid, who, as the door opened, glanced up with a 
imile of welcome. 
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' Why, Erica, you are hörne early to-day. How is that ? ' 

* Oh, I don't know,' said Erica, tossing down her booka in a 
way which showed her mother that she was troubled about 
something. * I suppose I tore along at a good rate, and there 
was no temptation to stay at the High School.' 

' Come and teil me about it,' said the mother, gently ; 
' what has gone wrong, little one ? ' 

* Everything ! * exclaimed Erica, vehemently. * Everything 
always does go wrong with us and always will, I suppose. I 
wish you had never sent me to school, mother ; I wish I need 
never see the place again 1 ' 

* But tili to-day you enjoyed it so much.' 

* Yes, the classes and the being with Gertrude. But that 
will never be the same again. It's just this, mother, I'm never 
to speak to Gertrude again — to have nothing more to do 
with her.' 

* Who said so ? And why ? ' 

*Why1 Because I'm myself,' said Erica, with a bitter 
little laugh. * How I can help it, nobody seems to think. 
But Gertrude's father has come back from Africa, and was 
horrified to leam that we were friends, made her promise never 
to speak to me again, and made her write this note about it 
Look ! ' and she took a crumpled envelope from her pocket 

The mother read the note in silence, and an expression of 
pain came over her face. Erica, who was very impetuous, 
snatched it away from her when she saw that look of sadness. 

* Don't read the horrid thing ! ' she exclaimed, crushing it 
up in her band. ' There, we will bum it ! ' and she threw it 
into the fire with a vehemence which somehow relieved her. 

* You shouldn't have done that,' said her mother. * Your 
father will be sure to want to see it.' 

*No, no, no,' cried Erica, passionately. *He must not 
know; you must not teil him, mother.' 

*Dear child, have you not leamt that it is impossible to 
keep anything from him ? He will find out directly that some- 
thing is wrong.' 

* It will grieve him so, he must not hear it,' said Erica, 
* He cares so much for what hurts us. Oh ! why are people so 
hard and cruel ? Why do they treat us like lepers ? It isn't 
all because of losing Gertrude ; I could bear that if there were 
Bome real reason, — if she went away or died. But there's no 
reason ! It's all prejudice and bigotry and injustice ; it's th&.t 
which makes it sting so.' 
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Erica was not at all given to tears, but there was now a 
Bort of choking in her throat, and a sort of dimness in her eyes, 
which made her rather hurriedly settle down on the floor in 
her own particular nook beeide her mother's coucb, where her 
face could not be seen. There was a silence. Presently the 
mother spoke, stroking back the wavy, aubum bair with her 
thin white band. 

*For a long time I have dreaded this for you, Erica. I 
was afraid you didn't realise the sort of position the world will 
give you. Till lately you have seen scarcely any but cur own 
people, but it can hardly be, darling, that you can go on much 
longer without Coming into contact with others; and then, 
more and more, you must realise that you are cut off from 
much that other girls may enjoy.' 

* Why V questioned Erica. * Why can't they be friendlyl ' 
Why must they cut us off from every thing 1 ' 

*It does seem unjust; but you must remember that we 
belong to an unpopulär minority.' 

* But if I belonged to the larger party, I would at least be 
just to the smaller,' said Erica. * How can they expect us to 
think their System beautiful when the very first thing they 
show US is hatred and meanness. Oh ! if I belonged to the 
other side I would show them how different it might be.' 

* I believe you would/ said the mother, smiling a little at 
the idea, and at the vehemence of the Speaker. ' But, as it is, 
Erica, I am afraid you must school yourself to endure. After 
all, I fancy you will be glad to share so soon in your father's 
vexations.' 

* Yes,' said Erica, pushing back the hair from her forehead, 
and giving herseif a kind of mental shaking, * I am glad of that. 
After all, they can't spoil the best part of our lives ! I shall 
go into the garden to get rid of my bad temper ; it doesn't 
rain now.' 

She struggled to her feet, picked up the little für hat which 
had fallen off, kissed her mother, and went out of the room. 

The * garden' was Erica's favourite resort, her own par- 
ticular property. It was about fifteen feet Square, and no one 
but a Londoner would have bestowed on it so dignified a name. 
But Erica, who was of an inventive tum, had contrived to 
make the most of the little patch of ground, had induced ivy 
to grow on the ugly brick walls, and with infinite caro and 
satisfaction had nursed a few flowers and shrubs into tolerably 
healthy though smutty life. In one of the comers Tom 
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Craigie, her favourite cousin, had put up a roiigh wooden bench 
for her, and here she read and dreamed as contentedly as if 
her * garden ground ' had been fairyland. Here, too, she in- 
variably came when anything had gone wrong, when the end- 
less troubles about money which had weighed upon her all her 
life became a little less bearable than usual, or when some act 
of discourtesy or harshness to her father had roused in her a 
tingling, burning sense of Indignation. 

Erica was not one of those people who take life easily : 
things went very deeply with her. In spite of her brightness 
and vivacity, in spite of her readiness to see the ludicrous in 
everything, and her singularly quick perceptions, she was also 
very keenly alive to other and graver impressions. 

Her anger had passed, but still, as she paced round and 
round her small domain, her heart was very heavy. Life 
soemed perplexing to her ; but her mother had somehow Struck 
the right key-note when she had spoken of the vexations which 
might be shared. There was something inspiriting in that 
thought, certainly, for Erica worshipped her father. By de- 
grees the trouble and Indignation died away, and a very sweet 
look stole over the grave little face. 

A smutty sparrow came and peered down at her from the 
ivy-covered wall, and chirped and twittered in quite a friendly 
way, perhaps recognising the scatterer of its daily bread. 

* After all, thought Erica, 'with ourselves and the animals, 
we might let the rest of the world treat us as they pleasa I 
am glad they can't turn the animals and birds against us! 
That would be worse than anything.' 

Then, suddenly tuming from the abstract to the practical, 
ßhe took out of her pocket a shabby little sealskin purse. 

* Still sixpence of my prize-money over,' she remarked to 
herseif. * TU go and buy some scones for tea. Father likes them.* 

Erica's father was a Scotchman, and, though so-called 
scones were to be had at most shops, there was only one place 
where she could buy scones which she considered worthy the 
name, and that was at the Scotch baker's in Southampton 
Row. She hurried along the wet pavements, glad that the 
rain was over, for as soon as her purchase was completed she 
made up her mind to indulge for a few minutes In what had 
lately become a very frequent treat, namely, a pause before a 
oertain tempting störe of seoond-hand books. She had never 
had money enough to buy anything except the necessary 
■ohool bookS| and, being a great lover of poetry, she always 
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seized with avidity on anything that was to be found outside 
the book-shop. Sometimes she would carry away a verse of 
Swinburue, which would ring in her eyes for days and days; 
sometimes she would read as much as two or three pages of 
Shelley. No one had ever interrupted her, and a certain sense 
of impropriety and daring was rather stimulating than other- 
wise. It always brought to her mind a saying in the proverbs 
of Solomon, * Stolen waters are sweet, and bread eaten in seoret 
is pleasant.' 

For three successive days she had found to her great 
delight Longfellow's Hiawatha, The stränge metre, the 
musical Indian names, the delightiully described animals, all 
served to make the poem wonderfuUy fascinating to her. She 
thought a page or two of HiawcUha would greatly sweeten her 
somewhat bitter world this aftemoon, and with her bag of 
scones in one band and the book in the other she read on 
happily, quite unconscious that three pair of eyes were watching 
her from within the shop. 

The wrinkled old man who was the presiding genius of the 
place had two customers, a tall gray-bearded clergyman with 
bright, kindly eyes, and bis son, the same Brian Osmond whom 
Erica had charged with her umbrella in Gower Street. 

* An outside customer for you,' remarked Charles Osmond, 
the clergyman, glancing at the shopkeeper. Then to his son, 
* What a picture she makes ! ' 

Brian looked up hastily from some medical books which he 
had been tuming over. 

* Why, that's my little Gower Street friend 1 ' he exclaimed, 
the words being somehow surprised out of him, though he 
would fain have recalled them the next minute. 

' I don't interrupt her,' said the shop owner. ' Her father 
has done a great deal of business with me, and the little lady 
has a fancy for poetry, and don't get much of it in her life, I'Ü 
be bound.' 

'Why, who is shel' asked Charles Osmond, who was on 
very friendly terms with the old book-coUector. 

' She's the daughter of Luke Raebum,' was the reply, * and 
whatever folks may say, I know that Mr. Raebum leads a hard 
enough life.' 

Brian tumed away from the Speakers, a sickening sense of 
dismay at his heart. His ideal was the daughter of Luke 
Baebum 1 And Luke Raebum was an atheist leader 1 

For a few minutes he lost consciousness of time and place^ 
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thougb ahraya aeeing in a ttort of dark mist Erioa'a lovely 
face bending over her bock. Tlie sbopkcepci's casuaJ remark 
had beeil a fcarfiil blow to bim j j'ct, as he came to himself 
ngaiu, bis beart went out more aud more to tho beautifiü girl 
who had beea brougbt up iu wliat seDined to him so barren 
a crcod. Hie dreani of lovc, which bad been bright enough 
only an hour before, was suddenly ehadowed by an unthongfct- 
of pain, but prosently began to ahino ivith a iiew and altogether 
different lustro. He began to hear agaiii what waa pasaiug 
between his father and tbo sbopkeeper. 

' There's a sight more good in him thau folka thiuk. How- 
evcr wrong his views, ho behevea tbem right, and ia ready to 
auffer for 'em, too, Bleaa me, that'a odd, to bo a\ire I There 
ifi Mr. Raebum, oa the otber side of the Row 1 Fino looking 
mau, ian't he 1' 

Brian, looking up eagerly, faucied he must b9 mistaken, for 
thß ooly pasaenger in sight waa a very tall mau of remarkably 
benign aspect, middle-aged, yet venerable — or perhapa better 
deacribed by the word ' devotional -looking,' pervaded too by 
a certain majesty-of calmnesa whith Beemed scarcely suited 
to bia character of public agitator. The clean-ahaven and 
»omewhat rugged face waa iinmiatakably that of a Scotchman, 
tho thick wavea of tawny hair nverahadowing the wide brow, 
and the clear gnlden-brown eyea ahowed Brian at oace that 
this could be no otber than the father of hia ideal. 

In the meantime, Baebum, haviug caught eight of hia 
daughter, alowly croaaed'the road, and Coming noiaeleealy up 
to her, auddenly took hold of the book sbe was reading, aud 
with laughter in hia eyea, aaid, in a peremptory voice, 

' Five ahillinga to pay, if you please, miaa ! ' 

Erica, who had been absortied in the poem, looked 
up iu dismay ; theu aeeing who had spoken ehe began to 
laugh. 

' \Vhat a horrible fright you gave me, father ! But do 
look at thia, it'a the lovelieat thing in the world, I've juat 
got to the ' very atrong man Kwaaind.' I thiuk he'a a little 
like you ! ' 

Eaebum, though no very great lover of poetiy, took the 
book and read a few lines. 

' Long they lired in peaee together, 
8pa£e vitta nnbed benita togelher, 
Pundering mnoh and much contiiving 
Hoir the tiibea of men migbt prosper.' 
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*Good! That will do very well for you and me, little 
one. I'm ready to be your Kwasind. What's the price of 
the thing 1 — four-and-sixpence ! Too much for a luxury. It 
muBt wait tili our ship comes in.' 

He put down the book and they moved on togethcr, but 
had not gone many paces before they were stopped by a most 
miserable-looking beggar child. Brian standing now outside 
the .shop, saw and heard all that passed. 

Raebum was evidently investigating the case, Erica a little 
impatient of the intemiption was remonstrating. 

* I thought you never gave to beggars, and I am sure that 
harrowing story is made up.' 

* Very likely/ replied her father, ' but the hunger is real, 
and I know well enough what hunger is. What have you 
here?' he added, indicating the paper bag which Erica held. 

*Scones,' she said, unwillingly. 

* That will do/ he said, taking them from her and giviug 
them to the child. * He is too young to be anything but tho 
victim of another's laziness. There I sit down and eat them 
while you can.' 

The child sat down on the doorstep with the bag of scones 
clasped in both hands, but he continued to gaze after bis 
benefactor tili he had passed out of sight, and there was a 
stränge look of surprise and gratification in his eyes. That 
was a man who knew ! Many people had, after hard begging, 
thrown him pence, many had wamed him oflf harshly, but 
this man had looked straight into his eyes, and had at once 
stopped and questioned him, had singled out the one true 
Statement from a mass of lies, and had given him — not a 
stale loaf with the top cut off, a suspicious sort of charity 
which always angered the waif— but bis own food, bought for 
his own consumption. Most wondeiful of all, too, this man 
knew what it was to be hungiy, and had even the insight 
and shrewdness to be aware that the waif's best chance of 
eating the scones at all was to eat them then and there. 
For the first time a feeling of reverence and admiration was 
kindled in the child*s heart; he would have done a great deal 
für his unknown friend. 

Raeburn and Erica had meanwhile walked on in the direction 
of Guilford Square. 

* I had bought them for you,' said Erica, reproachfully. 

' And I i-uthlessly gave them away,' said Raebum, smiling. 
*That was hard lines; I thought they were only household 
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stock. But after all it comes to the aanie tliing in the cncl, 
or bettor. Yoii haTO given tliem to nio by givmg thcm to the 
diild. Never mind, " Little son Eric I " ' 

Tbie was bis pet name foi' her, and it meant a gi'eat deal 
to them. Sbe waa bis only chlld, and it Lad at first beeil a 
great dJaappointmcnt to every one tbat she naa not a boy. 
But Raebum bad long ago ceascd to regret tbia, aud the uick- 
name refeired more to Erica's capabiUty of being both son and 
daught«r to bim, able to bclp bim in bis work and at tLe same 
tirae to brigbten bis bome. Erica was very proiid of her 
name, for ahe bad bcen called nfter ber father's greatest Triend 
Eric Haeberlcin, a celebrated republican, who onte during a 
long exile had taken reftige in London. His viewa nere in 
Bome respccta more extreme thnn Raeburn'a, faut in private life 
he was the geutlest and inost faEciiiating of men, aud had 
quite won the beart of bis httle niimesolfe. 

Ab Mrs, Raebiu'n had surmised, Erica's father had at once 

1 tbat Bometbing bad gcue ivrong that day. The all- 
'ing eyeBj wbicb had noticed tbe hungry look in the 
r chiM'a face, noticed at ouce that bis own thild bad 
fceen troubled, 

' Somethmg has TCsed you,' he said. ' What ia the matter, 
Erica r 

' I had rather not teil yon, father, it isn't anything mncb,' 
Bald Erica, caating down her eyes as if all at once the paving 
atoncs liad becomo absorbingly iiiteresting. 

' I fancy 1 knoiv alieady,' saiJ liaeburu. ' It ia about your 
friend at the High School, is it notl I thought so. Thia 
aftemoon 1 bad a letter frora her father.' 

' What doea he say t May I see itT asked Erica. 

' I tore it up,' Said Eaeburn ; ' I thought you would ask to 
see it, and the thing waa really so abominably insulent that I 
didn't want you to. How did you hcar about it 1 ' 

' Gertrude wrote me a note,' aaid Erica. 

' At her father'a dictation, no doubt,' said Raebum ; ' I 
shonld know bis style directly, let me see it.' 

' I thought it waa a pity to vex you, so I bumt it,' said 
Erica. 

Tben, unable to help being amused at their efforts to save 
each other, they both laughed, though the subjcct was rather a 

' It ia tbe old story,' aaid Raebura. Life oiily, aa Pope 
Innocent III. benevolently remarked, "is to be left to the 
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children of misbelievers, and that only as an act of mercy.'* 
You must make up your mind to bear the social Stigma, child. 
Do you See the moral of this V 

'No/ Said Erica, with something between a smile and a 
ßigh. 

The moral of it is that you must be content with your 
own people,' said Raebum. * There is this one good point 
about persecution — it does draw us all nearer together, really 
strengthens us in a hundred ways. So, little one, you must 
forswear school friends, and be content with your " very strong 
man Kwasind," * and we will 

** Live in peace together, 
Speak with naked hearts together." 

By-the-by, it is rather doubtful if Tom will be able to come to 
the lecture to-night : do you think you can take notes for me 
instead 1 ' 

This was in reality the most delicate piece of tact and 
consideration, for it was, of course, Erica's delight and pride to 
help her father. 



CHAPTER IL 

PROM EFFECT TO CAUSB, 

Only the acrid spirit of the tlmes, 
Conoded this true stee]. 

LONGFELLOW. 

Not Thine the bigot's partial plea, 
Not Thine the zealot's ban ; 
Thoa well canst spare a love of Thee 
Which ends in hate of man. 

Whittikb. 

Luke Raeburn was the son of a Scotch clorgyman of the 
Episcopal Church. His history, though familar to his o^vn 
followers and to them more powerfuUy convincing than many 
arguments against modern Christianity, was not generally 
known. The orthodox were apt to content themselves with 
shuddering at the mention of his name ; very few troubled 
themselves to think or inquire how this man had been driven 
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into atheism. Had they done so they might, perhaps, have 
treated him more considerately, at any rate they must have 
leamt that the much-disliked prophet of atheism was the most 
disinterested of men, one who had the courage of his opinions, 
a man of fearless honesty. 

Raebum had lost nis mother very early ; his father, a 
well-to-do man, had held for many years a small living in the 
west of Scotland. He was rather a clever man, but one-sided 
and bigoted ; cold-hearted, too, and caring very little for his 
children. Of Luke, however, he was, in his peculiar fashion, 
very proud, for at an early age the boy showed signs of genius. 
The father was no great worker; though shrewd and clever, 
he had no ambition, and was quite content to live out his lifo 
in the retired little parsonage where, with no parish to trouble 
him, and a small and unexacting congregation on Sundays, he 
could do pretty much as he pleased. But for his son he was 
ambitious. Ever since his sixteenth year — when, at a public 
meeting, the boy had, to the astonishment of every one, suddenly 
Sprung to his feet and contradicted a false Statement made by 
a great landowner as to the condition of the cottages on his 
estate — the father had foreseen future triumphs for his son. 
For the specch, though unpremeditated, was marvellously 
clever, and there was a power in it not to be accounted for 
by a certain ring of indignation ; it was the speech of a future 
orator. 

Then, too, Luke had by this time shown signs of religious 
zeal, a zeal which his father, though far from attempting to 
copy, could not but admire. His Sunday Services over, he 
relapsed iuto the comfortable, easy-going life of a country 
gentleman, for the rest of the week; but his son was inde- 
fatigable, and, though little more than a boy himself, gathered 
round him the roughest lads of the village, and by his eloquence, 
and a certain peculiar personal fascination which he retained all 
nis life, absolutely forced them to listen to him. The father 
augured great things for him, and invariably prophesied that 
he would * live to see him a bishop yet.' 

It was a settled thing that he should take Holy Orders, and 
for some time Raebum was only too happy to carry out his 
father's plans. In his very first term at Cambridge, however, 
he began to feel doubts, and, becoming convinced that he 
could never again accept the doctrines in which he had been 
educated, he told his father that he must give up all thought 
of taking Orders. 
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Now, unfortuDately, Mr. Raebum was the very last man to 
understand or sympathise with any phase of life throu^h which 
he had not himself passed. He had never bcen troubled with 
religious doubts ; scepticism seemed to him monstrous and 
tumatural. He met the confession, which his sou liad made 
in pain and diffidence, with a most deplorable want of tact. 
In answer to the perplexing questions which were put to hira, 
he merely replied testily that Luke had been overworking 
himself, and that he had no business to trouble his head with 
matters which were beyond him, and would fain have dismissed 
the whole affair at onee. 

* But/ urged the son, ' how is it possible for me to turn 
my back upon these matters when I am preparing to teach 
them V 

* Nonsense/ replied the father, angrily. ' Have not I taught 
all my life, preached twice a Sunday these thirty years without 
perplexing myself with your questionings ! Be off to your 
shooting and your golf, and let me have no more of this morbid 
fiiss/ 

No more was said] but Luke Raebum, with his doubts and 
questions shut thus into himself, drifted rapidly from scepticism 
to the most positive form of unbelief. When he next came 
home for the long vacation, his father was at length awakened 
to the fact that the son, upon whom all his ambition was set, 
was hopelessly lost to the Church ; and with this consciousness 
a most bitter sense of disappointment rose in his heart. His 
pride, the only side of fatherhood which he possessed, was 
deeply wounded, and his dreams of honourable distinction were 
laid low. His wrath was great Luke found the homc made 
almost imbearable to him. His College career was of courso at 
an end, for his father would not hear of providing him with 
the necessary funds now that he had actually confessed his 
atheism. He was hardly allowed to speak to his sisters, every 
request for money to start him in some profession met with a 
Sharp refusal, and matters were becoming so desperate that he 
would probably have left the place of his own aocord before 
long, had not Mr. Raeburn himself put an end to a State of 
things which had grown insufferable. 

With some lurking hope, perhaps, of oonvincing his son, he 
resolved upon trying a course of argument. To do him justice 
he really tried to prepare himself for it, dragged down volumes 
of dusty divines, and got up with much pains Paley's ' watch ' 
argument There waa some honesty, even perhaps a very 
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little love, in bis mistaken endeavonrs; but he did not recognise 
that, while he himself was unforgiving, unloving, harsh, and 
Belf-indulgent, all his argumenta for Chi-istianity were of neces- 
sity null and void. He argued for the existence of a perfectly- 
loving, good God, all the while treating his son with injustice 
and tyranny. Of course there could be only one result from 
a debate between the two. Luke Raebum with his honesty, 
his great abilities, his gift of reasoning, above all his thorough 
eamestness, had the best of it. 

To be beaten in argument was . naturally the one thing 
which such a man as Mr. Raebm-n could not forgive. He 
might in time have leamt to tolerate a difference of opinion, 
he would beyond a doubt have forgiven almost any of the 
failings that he could understand, would have paid his son's 
College debts without a miirmur, would have overlooked any- 
thing connected with what he considered the necessary process 
of *sowing his wild oats.' But that the fellow should presume 
to think out the greatest problems in the world, should set 
up his judgment against Paley's, and worst of all should 
actually and palpably beat him in argument — this was an un- 
pardonable offence. 

A stormy scene ensued. The father in ungovemable fury 
heaped upon the son every abusive epithet he could think of. 
Luke Kaebum spoke not a word ; he was streng and self- 
controlled ; moreover, he knew that he had had the best of the 
argument. He was human, however, and his heart was wrung 
by his father's bittemess. Standing there on that summer 
day, in the study of the Scotch parsonage, the man's future 
was sealed. He sufifered there the loss of all things, but at the 
yery time there sprang up in him an enthusiasm for the cause 
of free-thought, a passionate, buming zeal for the opinions for 
which he suffered, which never left him, but served as the great 
moving impulse of his whole subsequent life. 

' I teil you, you are not fit to be in a gentleman's house.* 
thundered the father. *A rank atheist, a lying infideL It 
is against nature that you should call a parsonage youx 
Lome.' 

'It is not particularly home-like,' said the son, bitterly. 
*I can leave it when you please.' 

* Can !' exclaimed bis father, in a fury, ' you will leave it, 
ßir, and this very day too ! I disown you from this time. I'll 
have no atheist for my son t Change your views er leave thd 
house at once. 
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Perhaps he expected bis son to make some compromise ; if 
so he showed what a veiy slight knowledge he had of bis 
eharacter. Luke Raebum had certainlj not been prepared for 
such extreme harshuess, but with the pain and grief and iudig- 
nation there rose in bis heart a mighty resoluteness. With 
a face as hard and rugged as the granite rocks without, he 
wished bis fatber good-bye, and obeyed bis Orders, 

Then had foUowed such a struggle with the world as few 
men would have gone through with. Cut ofF from all fricnds 
and relations by bis aTOval of atheism, and baffled again and 
again in seeking to eam bis living, he had more than once been 
on the very brink of starvation, By sheer force of will he had 
won bis vay, had risen above adverse circumstances, had 
fought down obstacles, and conquered opposing powere. Before 
long he had made fresh friends and gained many followera, for 
there was an extraordinary magnetism about the man which 
almost compelled those who were brought into contact with 
bim to reverence bim. 

It was a curious bistory. Firet there had been that time 
of grievous doubt ; then he had been thrown upon the world 
friendless and penniless, with tbe beliefs and hopes hitberto 
most sacred to bim dead, and in their place an aching blank. 
He had suffered much. Treated on all sides with harshnesa 
and injustice, it was indeed wonderful that he had not de- 
veloped into a mere hater, a passionate downpuUer. But there 
was in bis eharacter a nobility which would not allow bim to 
rest at tbis low level. Tbe bitter bostility and injustice which 
be enoountered did indeed warp bis mind, and every year of 
controversy made it more impossible for bim to take an un- 
prejudiced view of Christas teaching; but nevertbeless be 
coidd not remain a mere destroyer. 

In that time of blankness, when he had lost all faith in 
God, when he had been robbed of friendsbip and family love, 
be had seized desperately on the one thing left bim, — the love 
of bumanity. To bim atheism meant not only the assertion — 
* The word God is a word without meaning, it conveys notbing 
to my understanding.' He added to tbis barren confession of 
an intellectual state, a singularly high code of duty. Such a 
Code as could only have emanated from one about whom there 
liogered what Carlyle has termed, a great 'Aftershine of 
Christianity.' He held that the only bappiness worth having 
was that which came to a man while engaged in promoting 
tbe gencral good. That the whole duty of man was to 
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devote himself to the Service of others. Aud he llvcd hls 
creed. 

Like other people he had his faults, but he was always 
ready to spend and be spent for what he considered the good of 
others, while every act of injustice called forth his unsparing 
rebuke, and every oppressed person or cause was sure to meet 
with his Support at whatever cost to himself. His zeal for 
what he regarded as the * gospel ' of atheism grew and strength- 
ened year by year. He was the untiring advocate of what he 
considered the truth. Neither illness, nor small results, nor 
loss, could quench his ardour, while Opposition invariably 
stimulated him to fresh efforts. After long years of toil, he 
had at length attained an influential position in the country, 
and though crippled by debts ineurred in the struggle for 
freedom of speech, and living in absolute penury, he was one of 
the most powerful men of the day. 

The old bookseller had very truly observed that there was 
more good in him than people thought, he was in fact a noble 
character twisted the wrong way by clumsy and mistaken 
handling. 

Brian Osmond was by no means bigoted ; he had, moreover, 
known those who were intimate with Raebum, and con- 
sequently had heard enough of the truth about him to dis- 
believe the gross libels which were constantly being circulated 
by the unscrupulous among his opponents. Still, as on that 
November aftemoon he watched Raebum and his daughter 
down Southampton Row, he was conscious that for the first 
time he fully regarded the atheist as a fellow-man. The fact 
was, that Raebum had for long years been the champion of a 
hated cause ; he had braved the füll flood of Opposition ; and 
like an isolated rock had been the mark for so much of the 
rage and fury of the Clements that people who knew him only 
by name had really leamed to regard him more as a target 
than as a man, It was who could hit him hardest, who could 
most effectually baffle and ruin him ; while the quieter spirits 
contented themselves with rarely mentioning his obnoxious 
name, and endeavouring as far as possible to ignore his exist- 
ence. Brian feit that tili now he had followed with the multi- 
tude to do evil. He had, as lax as possible, ignored his exist- 
ence ; had even been rather annoyed when his lather had once 
publicly urged that Raebum should be treated with as much 
justice and courtesy and consideration as if he had been a 
Christian. He had been vexed that his fathcr shouH suffer on 
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behalf of such a man, had been half-inclincd to put down the 
8Com and contempt and anger of the narrow-minded to the 
atheist's account. The feeling had perhaps been natural, but 
all was changed now ; he only revered bis father all the more 
for having sufFered in an unpopulär cause. With some eager- 
ness, he went back into the shop to see if he could gather any 
more particulars from the old bookseller. Charles Osmond 
had, however, finished bis purchases and bis conversation, and 
was ready to go. 

*The second house in Guilford Terrace, you say,' he 
observed, tuming at the door. * Thank you, I shall be 
Bure to find it. Good-day.' Then, tuming to bis son, he 
added, * I had no idea we were such near neighbours ! Did 
you hear what he told me? Mr. Raeburn lives in Guilford 
Terrace.' 

* What, that miserable blind-alley, do you mean, at the 
other side of the Square V 

' Yes, and I^m just going round there now, for our friend, 
the * Bookworra,' teils me he has heard it rumoured that some 
unscrupulous person, who is going to answer Mr. Raeburn this 
evening, has hired a band of roughs to make a disturbance at 
the meeting. Fancy how indignant Donovan would be ! I 
only wish he wpre here to take word to Mr. Raeburn.' 

* Will he not most likely have heard from some other 
source ] ' said Brian. 

* Possibly ; but I shall go round and see. Such abomi- 
nations ought to be put down, and if by our own side all the 
better.' 

Brian was only too glad that bis father should go, and in- 
deed, he would probably have wished to take the message liim- 
self had not bis mind been set upon getting the best edition of 
Longfellow to be found in all London for bis ideal. So, at the 
tuming into Guilford Square, the father and son parted. 

The bookseller's Information had roused in Charles Osmond 
a keen sense of indignation; he walked on rapidly as soon as 
he had Icft bis son, and in a very few minutes had reached the 
gloomy entrance to Guilford Terrace. It was currently re- 
ported that Raeburn made fabulous sums by bis work, and 
lived in great luxury ; but the real fact was that, whatever bis 
income, few men led so self-denying a lifo, or voluntarily en- 
dured such privations. Charles Osmond could not help 
wishing that he could bring some of the intolerant with bim 
down that gloomy little alley, to the door of that comfortless 
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lodging-house. He rang, and was admitted into the narrow 
passage, then shown intx) the private study of the great man. 
The floor was uncarpeted, the window uncurtained, the room 
was ahnost dark ; but a red glow of firelight served to show a 
large uvTiting-table strewn with papers, and walls literally lined 
with books ; also on the hearthrug a little figure curled up in 
the most unconventionally comfortable attitude, dividing her 
attention between maklng toast and fondling a loud-purring 
cat. 



CHAPTER IIL 

UFB FROM ANOTHER POINT OP VIEW, 

Toleration an attack on Christianity? What, then, are we to come to 
Jbifl pass, to snppose that nothmg can snpport Christianity, bat the 
principles of persecntion? ... I am persnaded that toleration, so far 
jffom being an attack on Christianity, becomes the best and snrest 
snpport that can possibly be given to it . . . Toleration is good for all, 
bt it is good for none. . . . God forbid . I may be mistaken, bat I take 
toleration to be a part of religion. Bubke. 

Erica was, apparently, well used to receiving strangers. She 
put down the toasting-fork, but kept the cat in her arms, as 
she rose to greet Charles Osraond, and her frank and rather 
childlike manner fascinated him aJmost as much as it had 
fascinated Brian. 

*My father will be home in a few minutes,' she said, *I 
almost wonder you didn't meet him in the Square ; he has only 
just gone to send off a telegram. Can you wait ] Or will you 
J.eave a mcssageT 

* I will wait, if I may,' said Charles Osmond. * Oh, don't 
hx)uble about a light, I like this dimness very well, and, please, 
don't let me interrupt you.' 

Erica relinquished a vain search for candle-lighters, and 
took up her former position on the hearthrug with her toasting- 
fork. 

* I like the gloaming, too,' she said. * It's almost the only 
nice thing which is economical ! Everything eise that one likes 
specially costs too much ! I wonder whether people with 
money do enjoy all the great treats.' 

*Very soon grow bkui, I expect,' said Charles Osmond 
*The essence of a treat is rarity, you see.' 
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* I suppose it is. But I think I could enjoy ever so mauy 
thing3 for years and years without growing hlase,^ said Erica. 
* Sometimes I like just to fancy what life might be if there were 
no tiresome Christians, and bigots, and law-suits.' 

Cliarles Osmond laughed to himself in the dim light ! the 
remark was made with such perfect sincerity, and it evidently 
had not dawned on the Speaker that she could be addressing 
any but one of her father*s followers. Yet the worda saddened 
him too. He just caught a glimpse through them of life 
viewed from a directly opposite point. 

*Your father has a law-suit going on now, hos he notl' he 
observed after a little pause. 

* Oh, yes, there is almost always one either looming in the 
distance or actually going on. I don't thiuk I can ever re- 
member the time when we were quite free. It must feel very 
funny to have no worries of that kind. I think, if there wasn't 
always this great load of debt tied round our necks like a mill- 
Btoue, I should feel almost light enough to fly ! And then it is 
hard to read in some of those horrid religious papers that 
father lives an easy-going life. Did you see a dreadful para- 
graph last weck in the Church Chronicle V 

* Yes, I did,' said Charles Osmond, sadly. 

* It always has been the same,' said Erica. * Father has a 
delightfiü Story about an old gentleman who at one of his 
lectures accused him of being rieh and self-indulgent — it was a 
great many years ago, when I was a baby, and father was nearly 
killing himself with overwork — and he just got up and gave the 
people the whole history of his day, and it tumed out that he 
had had nothing to eat. Mustn't the old gentleman have feit 
delightfully done ] I always wonder how he looked when he 
heard about it, and whether after that he believed that atheists 
are not necessarily everything that's bad.' 

* I hope such days as those are over for Mr. Kaebum,' said 
Charles Osmond, touched both by tho anecdote and by the 
loving admiration of the Speaker. 

* I don't know,' said Erica, sadly. * It has been getting 
ßteadily worso for the last few years ; we have had to give up 
thing after thing. Before long 1 should n't wonder if these 
rooms in what father calls " Pereecution Alley ;' grew too ex- 
pensive for us. But, after all, it is this sort of thing which 
makes our owti people love him so much, don't you think 1' 

* I have no doubt it is,' said Charles Osmond, thoughtfully. 
And then for a minute or two there was silenca Ericai 
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hftving finished her toastiug, stirrod tlie fire iiito a blaze, and 
Charles Osmood Bat watchiog tbe fair, childish face which 
lookod lovehcr than cver iu the soft glow of the firelight. 
What would her fiiture be, he wondered. Sbo Bcemed too 
delicate and sensitive for the stormy atmosphcre iji which aha 
lived. Would the hard life embltter her, or would ehe sink 
uiider it ) But tbere wa3 a eertain curve of reaohitcacss about 
her well-formed chiu which was aufficient answcr to the second 
queatioD, while he could uot but tbiuk that the best safe-guard 
againat the daiiger of bittemeas Uy in ber veiy evident love 
and loyalty to her father. 

Erica in the moantinie sat eti-okiDg her cat Frisliariua, aad 
«vondering a little who her visitor could be. She liked him. 
very miich, and could not help roaponding to tbe bright kindly 
eyos whieh seemed toplead for contidODce; though hcwaa suidi. 
an eutire etranger, she foimd hei-self quite oaturally openiii|f 
out her heart to him. 

' I am to take notea at my father'a meeting to-night,' ahe 
laid, breakiiig tho silenoe, ' and perhapa write the account of it 
afterwards too ; and there's such a delightfully funny man 
Coming to speak on the other aide.' 

'Mr. Kandoiph, is it Dotl' 

* Yes, a Bort of male Mra. Malaprop. Oh, such fun !' and 
at the remembranea of some paat encounter, Erica's eyea 
positivelj Jiiiiced with laiighter. But the ucst minute she was 
very grave. 

' I came to speak to Mr. Baebum about this ovenin^' said 
Charles Osmoud. 'Do you know if he has heard of a rumour 
that this Mr. Eandolph has hired a band of rougha to Interrupt 
the meetingl' 

Erica made an indignont esclaaiation. 

' Perhaps that was what the telegram was about,' ahe con- 
tinued, after a moment's thought. ' We found it here when we 
came in. Father Said nothing, but went out very quickly to 
anawer it. Oh ! now we shall have a dreadful time of it, I 
BUppose, and perhaps he'll gethurt again. I did hope theyhad 
given up that Bort ofthing.' 

She looked so troubled that Charles Osmond regretted he 
had Baid anythiag, and hastened to assure her that what he 
had heard was the mereat rumour, and very posaihly not true. 

' I am afraid,' she said, ' it is too bad not to be true.' 

It atruek Charles Osmond that that was about the aaddest 
little aeuteuce he had ever heaj:d. 



^ 
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Partly wishing to change the subject, partly from reai in- 
terest, he made some remark about a lovely little picture, the 
only one in the room; its frame was lighted up by the 
flickering blaze, and even in the imperfect light he could see 
that the subject was treated in no ordinary way. It was a little 
bit of the Thames far away from London, with a bauk of many- 
tinted trees on one side, and out beyond a ränge of low hüls, 
purple in the evening light. In the sky was a rosy sunset 
glow, melting above into saffron colour, and this was reflected 
in the water, gilding and mellowing the foreground of sedge 
and water-lilies. But what made the picture specially charm- 
ing was that the artist had really caught the peculiar solemn 
ßtUlness of evening ; merely to look at that quiet, peaceful river 
brought a feeling of hush and calmness. It seemed a stränge 
picture to find as the sole Ornament in the study of a man who 
had all his life been fighting the world. 

Erica brightened up again, and seemed to forget her anxiety 
• when he questioned her as to the artist. 

* There is such a nice story about that picture,* she said, * I 
always like to look at it. It was about two years ago, one very 
cold winter's day, and a woman came with some oil-paintiugs 
which she was trying to seil for her husband, who was ill ; he 
was rather a good artist, but had been in bad health for a long 
time, tili at last she had really come to hawking about his 
pictures in this way, because they were in such dreadful dis- 
tress. Father was very much worried iust then, there was a 
horrid libel case going on, and that moming he was very busy. 
and he sent the woman away rather sharply, and said he had no 
time to listen to her. Then presently he was vexed with him- 
self because she really had looked in great trouble, and he 
thought he had been harsh, and, though he was dreadfuUy 
pressed for time, he would go out into the Square to see if he 
couldn't find her again. I went with him, and we had walked 
all round and had almost given her up, when we caught sight 
of her Coming out of a house on the opposite side. And then it 
was so nice, father spoke so kindly to her, and found out more 
about her history, and said that he was too poor to buy her 
pictures ; but she looked dreadfully tired and cold, so he asked 
her to come in and rest, and she came and sat by the fire, and 
ßtayed to dinner with us, and we looked at her pictures, be- 
cause she seemed bo proud of them and liked us to. One of 
them was that little river-scene, which father took a great 
f^cy to, and praised a great deal. She left us her address, 
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and later on, whcn tbe libel case was ended, and father had got 
damages, and so had a little spare money, he sent some to this 
poor artist, and they were so grateful ; though, do you know, I 
think the dinner pleased them more than the money, and they 
would insist on sending this picture to father. Tll light the 
gas, and then youll see it better.' 

She twisted a piece of paper into a spill, and put an end to 
the gloaming. Charles Osmond stood up to get a nearer view 
of the painting, and Erica, too, drew nearer, and looked at it 
for a minute in silence. 

* Father took me up the Thames once,' she said, by-and-by. 
* It was so lovely. Some day, when all these persecutions are 
ovcr, we are going to have a beautifiil tour, and see all sorts 
of places. But I don't know when they will be over! As 

soon as one bigot ' she broke oflf suddenly, with a stifled 

exclamation of dismay. 

Charles Osmond, in the dim light, with his long gray beard, 
had not betrayed bis clerical dress; but, glancing round at 
him now, she saw at once that the stranger to whom she had 
spoken so unreservedly was by no means one of her father's 
followers. 

*Well 1' he Said smiling, half understanding her confusion. 

* You are a clergyman !* she almost gasped. 
•Yes; why not]' 

*I beg your pardon, I never thought — you seemed so 
much too ' 

*Too whati' urged Charles Osmond. Then, as she still 
hesitated, * Now, you must really let mo hear the end of that 
sentence, or I shall imagine everything dreadful I' 

' Too nice,* murmured Erica, wishing that she could sink 
through the floor. 

But the confession so tickled Charles Osmond that he 
laughed aloud, and his laughter was so infectious that Erica, 
in spite of her confusion, coiüd not help joining in it. She had 
a very keen sense of the ludicrous, and the position was, undoubt- 
edly, a laughable one ; still there were certain appalling recol- 
lections of the past conversation which soon made her serious 
again. She had talked of persecutions to one who was at any 
rate, on the side of persecutors; had alluded to bigots, 
and, worst of all had spoken in no measured terms of 'tiresome 
Christians.* 

She tumed, rather shyly, and yet with a touch of dignitj, 
to her yisitor, and said| 
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* It was very careless of me not to notice more ; but it was 
dark, and I am not nsed to seeing any but our own people 
here. I am afraid I said things which must have hurt you ; 
I wish you had stopped me.' 

The beautiful colour had spread and deepened in her 
cheeks, and there was something indescribably sweet and con- 
siderate in her tone of apology. Charles Osraond was touched 
by it 

* It is I who should apologise,' he said. I am not at all 
Bure that I was justified in sitting there quietly, knowing that 
you were under a delusion ; but it is always very delightful to 
me in this artificial world to meet any one who talks quite 
naturally, and the interest of hearing your -view of the question 
kept me silent. You must forgive me, and as you know I am 
too nice to be a clergyman ' 

* Oh, I heg your pardon ! How rüde I have been,' cried 
Erica, blushing anew; *but you did make me say it.' 

* Of course ; and I take it as a high compliment from you,' 
said Charles Osmond, laughing again at the recollection. 
' Come, may wo not seal our friendship 1 We have been suf- 
ficiently frank with each other to be something more than 
acquaintances for the future.' 

£rica held out her band and found it taken in a strong, firm 
clasp, which somehow conveyed much more than an ordinary 
hand-shake. 

*And after all, you are too nice for a clergyman!' she 
thought to herseif. Then, as a fresh idea crossed her raind, 
she suddenly exclaimed, * But you came to teil us about Mr. 
Randolph's roughs, did you not % How caine you to care that 
we should know beforehand ]' 

* Why, naturally, I hoped that a disturbance might be 
stopped.* 

* Is it natural?' questioned Erica. * I should have thought 
it more natural for you to think with your own party.' 

*But peace and justice and freedom of speech must all 
stand before party questions.' 

* Yet you think that we are wrong, and that Christianity 
b right ]' 

*Ye8; but to my mind perfect justice is part of Christianity.' 

* Oh,' said Erica, in a tone which meant unutterable things. 

* You think that Christians do not show perfect justice to 
you]' said Charles Osmond, reading her thoughts. 

* I can't say I think they do,' she replied. Then, suddenly 
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fi ring up at the recollection of her aftemoon's experiences, 
ßhe Said, *They are not just to us, thoiigh they preach justice; 
they are not loving, though they talk about love ! If they 
want US to think their religion true, I wonder they doii't 
practibc it a little more and preach it less. What is the use 
Ol talking of "brotherly kindness and charity," when they 
hardly treat us like human beings ; when they make up wicked 
lies about us, and will hardly let us sit in the same room with 
tlicm 1' 

* Come, now, we really are sitting in the same room,' said 
Charles Osmond, smiling. 

* Oh, dear, what am I to do ! ' exclaimed Erica. * I can't 
remember that you are one of them ! you are so very unlike 
niost/ 

* 1 think,' said Charles Osmond, * you have come across 
some very bad spociraens/ 

Erica in her heart considered her visitor as the exception 
which proved the rule ; but, not wishing to be caught tripping 
again, she resolved to say no more upon the subject. 

* Let US talk of something eise,' she said. 

'Something nicerT said Charles Osmond, with a little 
mischievous twinkle in his eyes. 

* Safer,' said Erica, laughing. *But stop, I hear my 
father.' 

She went out into the passage to meet him. Charles 
Osmond heard her explaining his visit and the news he had 
brought, heard Raebum's brief responses ; then, in a few mo- 
ments, the two entered the room, a picturesque-looking couple, 
the clergyman thought : the tall, stately man, with his broad 
forehead and overshadowing masses of aubum hair ; the little, 
eager-faced, impetuous girl, so winsome in her unconventional 
frankness. 

The conversation became a trifle more ceremonious, though 
with Erica perched on the arm of her father^s chair, ready to 
squeeze his band at every word which pleased her, it could 
hardly become stiff. Raebum had just heard the report of 
Mr. Randolph's scheme, and had already taken precautionary 
measures ; but he was surprised and gratified that Charles 
Osmond should have troubled to bring him word about it. The 
two men talked on with the most perfect friendliness ; and 
by-and-by, to Erica's great delight, Charles Osmond expressed 
a wish to bo present at the mceting that night, and mado 
incjuiries siß to the time and plac§. 
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*0h, couldn't you stay to tea and go with us]' she cx- 
claimed, forgetting for the third time that he was a clergyman, 
and oflfering the ready hospitality she woiüd have offered to 
any one eise. 

* I should be delighted/ he said, smiling, * if you can rcally 
piit up with one of the cloth.' 

Raebum, amused at his daughter's spontaneous hospitality, 
and pleased with the friendly acceptance it had met with. was 
quite ready to second the invitatioa Erica was delighted ; 
she carried ofF the cat and the toast into the next room, eagor 
to teil her mother all about the visitor. 

* The most delightful man, mother ; not a bit like a clergy- 
man ! I didn't find out for ever so long what he was, and said 
all sorts of dreadful things ; but he didn't mind, and was not 
the least offended.' 

* When will you leam to be cautious, I wonder,' said Mrs. 
Eaebum, smiling. * You are a shocking little chatterbox.' 

And as Erica flitted busily about, arranging the tea-table, 
her mother watched her half amusedly, half anxiously. She 
had always been remarkably frank and outspokcn, and there 
was something so transparently sincere about her, that she 
seldom gave offence. But the mother could not help wondering 
how it would be as she grew older, and mixed with a greater 
variety of people. In fact, in every way she was anxious 
about the child's future, for Erica's was a somewhat perplexing 
character, and seemed very ill-fitted for her position. 

Eric Haeberlein had once compared her to a violin, and 
there was a good deal of truth in his idea. She was very sen- 
sitive, responding at once to the merest touch, and easily 
moved to admiration and devoted love, or to streng indig- 
nation. Naturally high-spirited, she was subject, too, to fits 
of depression, and was always either in the heights or the 
depths. Yet with all these characteristics was blended her 
father's indomitable courage and tenacity. Though feeling the 
thoms of lifo far more keenly than most people, she was one of 
those who will never yield ; though pricked and wounded by 
outward events, she would never be conquered by circumstance. 
At present her capabilities for adoration, which were very 
great, were lavished in two directions : in the abstract she wor- 
shipped intellect, in the concreto she worshipped her father. 

From the grief and indignation of the aftemoon, she had 
passed with extraordinary rapidity to a stato of merriment, 
wbich would hav^ been incomprehensible to one who did not 
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imderetaiid her peculiarly complex character. Mrs. Racburn 
listencd with a good deal of amuseinent to her racy description 
of Charles Osmond. 

* Strange that this should have happened so soon after oiir 
talk this aftemoon,' she said, musingly. * Perhaps it is as well 
that you should have a glinipse of the other side, against which 
you were inveighing, or you might be growing narrow.' 

* He is much too good to belong to them ! ' said Erica, 
enthusiastically. 

As she spoke, Raebiim entered, bringing the visitor with 
him, and they all sat down to their meal, Erica pouring out tea 
and attending to every one's wants, fondling her cat, and 
listening to the conversation, with all the time a curious per- 
ception that to sit down to table with one of her fathcr's op- 
ponents was a very novel experience. She could not hclp specu- 
lating as to the thoughts and impressions of her companions. 
Her mother was, she thought, pleased and interested, for about 
her wom face thero was the look of contentment which in- 
variably came when for a time the bitterness of the striiggle 
of life was broken by any sign of friendliness. Her father was 
— as he generally was in his own house — quiet, gentle in 
manner, ready to be both an attentive and an interested 
listener. This gift he had almost as markedly as the gift of 
Speech ; he at once perceived that his guest was no ordinary 
man, and by a sort of instinct he had discovered on what sub- 
jects he was best calculated to speak, and wherein they could 
gain most from him. Charles Osmond's thoughts she cciuld 
only speculate about ; but that he was ready to take them all 
as friends, and did not regard them as a different order of 
being, was plaiiL 

The conversation had drifted into regions of abstruao 
Bcience, when Erica, who had been listening attentively, was 
altogether diverted by the entrance of the servant, who brouglit 
her a brown-paper parcel. Ekigerly opening it, she was almost 
bewildered by the delightful surprise of finding a complete 
edition of Longfellow's poems, bound in dark-blue morocoo. 
Inside was written, *From another admirer of " Hiawatha,'" 

She started up with a rapturous exclamation, and the two 
men paused in their talk, each unable to help watching tho 
beautiful little face all aglow with happiness. Erica almost 
danced round the room with her new treasure. 

* What heavenly person can have sent me this 1 ' she cried. 
* Look, father 1 Did you ever see such a beauty ^ ' 
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Science went to the winds, and Raebum gave all his sjm- 
pathy to Erica and Longfellow. 

* The very thing you were wishing for I Who could have 
Mnt it?' 

* I can't think ! It can't be Tom, because I know ho's 
spent all bis money, and Auntie would never call herseif an 
admirer of "Hiawatha," nor Herr Haeberlein, nor Monsieur 
Noirol, nor any one I can think of.' 

* Dealings with the fairies/ said Raebum, smiling. * Your 
beggar-child with the scones suddenly transformed mto a 
beneficent rewarder.' 

'Not from you, fatherf* 
Raebum laughed. 

' A pretty substantial fairy for you f No, no, I had no 
band in it. I can't give you presents whüe I am in debt, ray baira.' 

* Oh, isn't it jolly to get what one wants ! * said Erica, with a 
fervour which made the three grown-up people laugh. 

* Very jolly,' said Raebum, giving her a little mute caress. 
* But now, Eric, please to go back and eat some thing, or I shall 
have my reporter fainting in the middle cf a speech.' 

She obeyed, carrying away the book with her, and enli- 
vening them with extracts from it; once delightedly dis- 
covering a most appropriate passage. 

' Why, of course ! ' she exclaimed, * you and Mr. Osmond, 
father, are smoking the Peace-Pipe ! ' And with much force 
and animation she read them bits from the first canto. 

Raebum left the room before long to get ready for bis 
meeting ; but Erica still lingered over her new treasure, putting 
it down at length with great reluctance to prepare her note- 
book and sharpen her pencil. 

* Isn't that a delightful bit where Hiawatha was angry,' she 
said ; ' it has been running in my head all day — 

'* For bis heart was bot within him, 
Like a living coal his heart was." 

That's what I shall feel like to-night when Mr. Randolpb 
attacks father.' 

She ran upstairs to dress, and, as the door closed upon her, 
Mrs. Raebum tumed to Charles Osmond with a sort of apology. 

* She finds it very hard not to spoak out her thoughts ; it 
will often get her into trouble, I am afraid.' 

' It is too fresh and delightful to be checked though,' said 
Charles Osmond; 'I assure you she has taught me many a 
lesson to-night.' 
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The mother talked on alinost unreservedly about the aub- 
ject that was evidently nearest her heaxt — the difficiiltiea o( 
Erica's educatioa, the harahneaa they so often met with, the 
härm it so evidently did tho child — tili tho subjcct of the coii- 
versation came down again, much too escited and happy to care 
j'uat then for any unkind treatment. Had slie not got a Long- 
follow of her very own, and did not that unexpectcd pleasu» 
malce up for a thousand privationa and discomforts 1 I 

Yet, with all her childishness and impetuosity, Erioa nsSiil 
womanly too, aa Charles Oamond saw by the way she waited Mi 
her mother, thiuking of eyerything which the invalid coulil 
poasibly want while they irere gone, brightening the whol« 
place ffith her sunshiny preaence, Whatever eise was lacking, 
there was no lack öf love in this houae. The tender consider- 
atenesB which aoftened Erica'a impetuosity in her mother^ _ 
preaence, the loving comprehenaion between parent and chilif^ J 
waa very beauüful to see. 



f CHAPTER IV. 




' SDPPOBIN'a IT 



B othera, at 
i (bat be ig convincea bimBelf. 

Gutiiet at Truth. 

The Kuny afteraoon had given place to a fine and starlight 
night Erica, apparently in high apirita, walked hetween her 
father and Charlea Oamond. 

'Mother won't bo anxioua about ua,' she aaid. 'She haa 
not heard a woi-d about Mr. Randolph's plana, I waa so afraid 
Bome oue would spoak about it at tea-tirae, and then she would 
have been iu a fright all tho evening, and would not ha^'e liked 
mj going.' 

' Mr. Randolph is both energetic and unscrupuloua,* aaid 
Raebum. ' But I doubt if e^en he would aet hia rougha upou 
jou, little one, unless ho haa become aa bloodthirsty as ft 
oertain old Scotch psalm we used to sing.' 

' What waa that ) ' questjoned Erica. 
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* I forget the beginning, but the last verse always had a sort 
of horrible fascination for us — 

*< How happy Bhoüld that trooper be 
Who, riding on a naggie, 
Shoiüd take thy little children np, 
And dash them 'gin the craggie 1 " ' 

Charles Osmond and Erica laughed heartily. 

* lliey will only dash you against metaphorical rocks in the 
niiioteenth Century/ continued Raebum. * I remember wonder- 
iug ^hy the old clerk in my father's church always sang that 
verse so lustily ; but you see we have exactly the same spirit 
now, only in a more civilised form, barbarity changed to polite 
cruelty, as for instance the way you were treated this after- 
noon.' 

*0h, don't talk about that,' said Erica, quickly, *I am 
going to enjoy my Longfellow and forget the rest.' 

In truth, Charles Osmond was Struck with this both in the 
father and daughter ; each had a way of putting back their 
bitter thoughts, of dwelling whenever it was possible on the 
brighter side of life. He knew that Raebum was involved in 
most harassing litigation, was burdened with debt, was con- 
fronted everywhere with bitter and often violent Opposition; 
yet he seemed to live above it all, for there was a wonderful 
repose about him, an extraordinary serenity in his aspect, 
which would have seemed better fitted to a hermit than to one 
who had spent his life in fighting against desperate odds. One 
thing was quite clear, the man was absolutely convinced that 
he was suffering for the truth, and was ready to endure any- 
thing in what he considered the Service of his fellow-men. He 
did not seem particularly anxious as to the evening's proceed- 
ings. On the whole, they were rather a merry party as they 
walked along Gower Street to the Station. 

But when they got out again at their destination, and 
walked through the busy streets to the hall where the lecture 
was to be given, a sort of seriousness feil upon all three. They 
were each going to work in their difierent ways for what they 
considered the good of humanity, and instinctively a silence 
grew and deepened. 

Erica was the first to break it as they came in sight of the 
ball. 

< What a crowd there is l ' she exclaimed. * Are these Mi; 
Bandolph's roughs?' 
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* We can put up with them outside/ said Raeburn ; bat 
Charles Osmond noticed that as he spoke he drew the child 
ncarcr to liim, with a momentary look of trouble in his face, as 
Ihoiigh he shrank from takiug her through the rabble. Erica, 
Oll tlie other haud, looked iuterested and pcrfcctly fearless. 
"With great difficulty they foreed their way on, hooted and 
yclled at by the mob, \vho, howcvcr, made no attempt at 
violence. At Icngth, reaching the shelter of the entrance 
lobby, Kacbum left them for a moment, pausing to give dircc- 
tions to the doorkcepers. Just then, to his great surprise, 
Charles Osmond caught sight of his son standing only a few 
paces from them. His exclamation of astonishmcnt made 
J-Jrica look up. Brian came forward eagerly to mect them. 

* You hcre I ' exclaimed his father, with a latent suspicion 
confirmcd into a certainty. * This is my son, Miss Raeburn.' 

Brian had not dreamcd of meeting her, he had waited about 
curious to seo how Raeburn would get on with the mob; it 
was with a stränge pang of rapture and dismay that he had 
sccn his fair little ideal. That shc should be in the midst of 
that hooting mob made his hcart throb with indignation, yet 
thcro was something so sweet in hör grave steadfast face that 
he was, neverthelcss, glad to have witnessed the secne. Her 
colour was rather heightcned, her eyes bright but very quiet, 
yet as Charles Osmond spoke, and she looked at Brian, her face 
all at once lighted up, and with an irrcsistible smile she ex- 
claimed, in the most childlike of voices, 

* Why, it's my umbrella man ! ' The informality of the 
exclamation seemed to make them at once something moro 
than ordinary acquaintances. They told Charles Osmond of 
their encounter in the aftemoon, and in a very few minutes 
Brian, hardly knowing whethcr he was not in some stränge 
dream, found himself sitting with his father and Erica in a 
crowded lecture hall, realising with an intensity of joy and an 
intensity of pain how near he was to the queen of his heart and 
yet how far from her. 

The meeting was quite orderly. Though Raeburn was 
addressing many who disagreed with him, he had evidently got 
the whole and undivided attention of his audiance ; and indeed 
his gifts both as rhetorician and orator were so great that they 
must have been either wilfully deaf or obtuso who, when under 
the spell of his extraordinary eamestuess and cloquence, coiild 
realst listening. Not a word was lost on Brian ; every sentence 
which emphasised the great diffdrence of belief between himself 
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and liis love eeemed to engrave iteelf on bis Lcart ; no uii nutest 
detail of that evening escaped liim. 

He saw the tall, commanding figure of the orator, tlie vast 
sea of uptumed faces below, the eager attention imprinted on 
all, sometimes a wave of sympathy and approval swceping over 
them, resulting in a storm of applause, at times a more divided 
disapproval, or a shout of * No, no,' which invariably roxiscd the 
speaJier to a more vigorous, clear, and emphatie repetition of 
the questioned Statement. And, through all, he was ever con- 
Bcious of the young girl at his side, who, with her head bent 
Qver her note-book, was absorbcd in her work. While the most 
Tital questions of life were being discnssed, he was yet always 
aware of that hand travelling rapidly to and fro, of the pages 
hurriedly tumed, of the quick yet weary looking change of 
posture. 

Though not without a streng vein of sarcasm, Raebum's 
Speech was, on the whole, temperate ; it certainly should have 
been met with consideration. But, unfortunately, Mr. Rjui- 
dolph was incapable of seeing any good in his Opponent ; his 
combative instincts were far strenger than his Christianity, and 
Brian, who had winced many times while listening to the 
Champion of atheism, was even more kccnly wounded by the 
Champion of his own cause. Abusive epithets abounded in his 
retort ; at last he left the subject under discussion altogetL^r, 
and launched into personalities of the most objectionable kind. 
Raeburn sat with folded arms, listening with a sort of cold 
dignity. He looked very different now from the genial- 
mannered, quiet man whom Charles Osmond had seen in his 
own home but an hour or two ago. Thcre was a peculiar 
look in his tawny eyes hardly to be described in words, a look 
W'hich was hard, and cold, and steady. It told of an originally 
sensitive nature, inured to ill-treatment ; of a streng will which 
bad long ago steeled itself to endure ; of a character which, 
i/liüugh absolutely rcfusing to yield to Opposition, had grown 
ßlightly bitter, even slightly vindictive in the proccss. 

ßnan could only watch in silent pain the little figure bcside 
him. Once at some violent term of abuse she looked up, and 
glanced for a moment at the Speaker ; he just caught a swifb, 
indignant flash from her bright eyes, then her head was bent 
lower than before over her note-book, and the carnation 
deepened in her cheek, whilst her pencil spod over the papcr 
fds: aud furiously. Presently came a sharp retort from Rae- 
burn^ ending with the perfectly warrautable accusation that Mr 
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Randolph was wandering from the subject of the evening merely 
to indulge his personal spite. The audience was beginning to 
be roused by the unfaimess, and a storm might have ensued 
had not Mr. Kandolph unintentionally tumed the whole pro- 
ceedings from tragedy to farce. 

Indignant at Kaebum^s accusation, he sprang to his feet and 
bcgan a vigorous protest. 

* Mr. Chairman, I denounce my Opponent as a liar. His 
accusation is utterly false. I deny the allegation, and I scom 
the allegator ! ' 

He was interrupted by a shout of laughter, the whole 
assembly was convulsed, even Erica^s anger changed to mirth. 

* Fit for Punc\* she whispered to Brian, her face all beaming 
with merriment. 

Raebum, whose grave face had also relaxed iuto a smile, 
siiddenly stood up, and, with a sort of dry Scotch humour, 
remarked, 

* My enemies have compared me to many obnoxious things, 
but never tili to-night have I been called a crocodile ! Possibly 
Mr. Randolph has been reading of the crocodiles recently dis- 
sected at Paris. It has been discovered that they are almost 
brainless, and, being without reason, are probably animated by 
a violent instinct of destruction. I believe, however, that the 
power of their " jaw " is unsurpassed ! ' 

Then, amidst bhonts of laughter and applause, he sat down 
again, leaving the field to the much discomfited Mr. Randolph. 

Much härm had been done that evening to the cause of 
Christianity. The sympathies of the audience could not be 
with the weak and unmannerly Mr. Randolph ; they wero 
Englishmen, and were, of course, inclined to side with the man 
who had been unjustly dealt with, who, moreover, had really 
spoken to them — had touched their very hearts. 

The field was practically lost when, to the surprise of all, 
another Speaker came forward. Erica, who knew that their 
side had had the best of it, feit a thrill of admiration when she 
saw Charles Osmond move slowly to the front of the platform. 
She was very tired, but out of a sort of gratitude for his friend- 
liness, a readiness to do him honour, she strained her energies 
to take down his speech verbatim. It was not a long one, it 
was hardly, perhaps, to be called a speech at all, it was rather 
as if the man had thrown his very seif into the breach made by 
the unhappy wrangle of the evening. 

He spoke of the universal brotherhood and of the wrong 
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done to it by bittemess and strife ; he stood there as the very 
incamation of brotherliness, and the people, whether they 
agreed with him or not, loved him. ' In the place where the 
religion of Christ had been reviled as well by the Christian as 
by the atheist, he spoke of the revealer of the Father, and a 
hnsh feil on the listening men ; he spoke of the Founder of the 
great brotherhood, and by the very reality, by the fervonr of 
his convictions, touched a new chord in many a heart. It was 
no time for argument, the meeting was almost over; ho 
Bcarcely attempted an answer to many of the difficulties and 
objections raised by Kaebum earlier in the evening. But there 
was in his ten-minutes' speech the whole essence of Christianity, 
the spirit of loving sacrifice of seif, the strength of an absolute 
certainty which no argument, however logical, can shako, the 
extraordinary power which breathes in the assertion, * I hnow 
Him whom I have believed.' 

To more than one of Kaebum's followers there came just 
the slightest agitation of doubt, the questioning whether these 
things might not be. For the first time in her Ufe the question 
began to stir in Erica's heart. She had heard many advocates 
of Christianity, and had regarded them much as we might 
regard Buddhist missionaries spcaking of a religion that had 
had its day and was now only fit to be discarded, or perhaps 
Btudied as an interesting relic of the past, about which in its 
later years many corruptions had gathered. 

Baebum, being above all things a just man, had been 
determined to give her mind no bias in favour ofhis ownviews, 
and as a child he had left her perfectly free. But there was a 
certain Scotch proverb which he did not call to mind, that * As 
the auld cock crows, the young cock leams.' When the time 
came at which he considered her old enough really to study 
the Bible for herseif, she had already leamt from bitter ex- 
perience that Christianity — at any rate, what called itself 
Christianity — was the religion whose votaries were constantly 
slandering and ill-treating her father, and that all the priva- 
tions and troubles of their life were directly or indirectly due 
to it. She, of course, identified the conduct of the most un- 
friendly and persecuting with the religion itself; it could 
hardly be otherwise. 

But to-night as she toiled away bravely acting up to her 
lights, taking down the opponent's speech to the best of her 
abilities, though predisposed to think it all a meaningless 
rhapsody, the faintest attempt at a question began to take 
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shape in ber mind. It did not foitn itaelf ejiftcUy into words, 
but just lurked there like a cloud-ahadow, — 'suppoBing Christ- 
ianity were truel' 

All doubt is pain. Even thia faint beginning of doubt in 
ber creed made Erica dreadfully uucomfortabie. Yet slie 
could not regret that Cbarlea Oamoad had spoken, even tlioiigh 
she imagined bim to be grcatly mistakcn, and fearcd tbat that 
nncomfortable question might havc besu suggested to otbera 
among tbe audienee. Sho could not wish that the speech bad 
not been made, for it had revealed the nobility of the man, hia 
broad-hoarted love, and ahe inatinctivaly reverenced all the 
rcally great aud good, hoiyever widely difforent their creeda. 

Brian tried in cain to read her thoiighta ; but aa aoon as 
the meeting was over her temporary eeriotianeaa Taniahed, and 
ehe was once more almost a child agaiu, ready to be aaniaed by 
aiiything, Slie stood for a fow minutea talkiag to tho two 
Osmonda ; then, catobiug eight of an acquaintflnce a littlo way 
off, Ehe bade them a hasty good-night, much to Brian'a chagrin, 
and hi,irried forward witb a warmth of grecting which he could 
oaly hope woa appreciated by the thiek-set, honest^looking 
mechanio who waa the happy recipieut. Wheu they left the 
hall, ehe was atill deep in converaation with him. 

The fates were kind, however, to Brian that day ; they 
were just too late for a train, aud bofore the next one arrived, 
Raebvirn and Erica were secn slowly coraiug down tlic stop.'i, 
and in another minute had joined ttiem on the platfonn. 
Charlea Oamond and Raebum feil into an amicable discussion, 
ftnd Brian, to hia great satisfaction, waa left to an uninterruptcd 
Ule-ä-tHe with Erica. There had been no further domonstration 
by the crowd, and Erica, now that the anxiety waa over, waa 
ready to mako fun of Mr. Randolph and his band, cbecking 
hersolf cvcry now and thon for fear of hurting her companion, 
but brcaking forth again and again into irreaistible merriment 
aa ahe recaUed tbe 'alligator' incidcot and other grotoaquo 
utterances, AU too aoon they reached their destiuation, 
There waa still, however, a ten minutea' walk before tbera, a 
walk which Brian never foigot. The wind waa high, and it 
aeemed to eicite Erica ; he could always remember exactiy how 
ahe looked, her eyea brigbt and shining, her ahort, aubum hair 
aU blown about by the wind, one atray wave lying acroaa tho 
quaint little seal-akin hat. He remembered too, how, in tho 
middle of hia argument, Raebum had stepped forward and had 
wrapped s white woollen scarf more cloaely round the child, 
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securing the fluttering ends. Brian would have liked to do it 
himself had he dared, and yet it pleased him, too, to see the 
father's thoughtfulness ; perhaps, in that * touch of nature,' he, 
for the first time, fully recognised his kinship with the atheist. 
Erica talked to him in the meantime with a delicious, child- 
like frankness, gave him an enthusiastic account of her friend 
Hazeldine, the working-man whom he had seen her speaking to, 
and unconsciously revealed in her free conversation a great deal 
of the life she led, a busy, earnest, self-denying life Brian could 
see. When they reached the place of their aftemoon's ec- 
counter, she alluded merrily to what ehe called the * charge of 
umbrellas.' 

* Who would have thought, now, that in a few hours' time 
we shoiüd have leamt to know each other ! * she exclaimed. 
* It has been altogether the very oddest day, a sort of Sand- 
wich of good and bad, two bits of the dry bread of persecution, 
but in between, you and Mr. Osmond and my beautiful new 
Ix)ngfellow.' 

Brian could not help laughing at the simile, and was not 
a little pleased to hear the reference to his book ; but his 
amusement was soon dispelled by a grim little incident. Just 
at that minute they happened to pass an undertaker^s cart 
which was standing at the door of one of the houses ; a coffin 
was bome across the pavement in front of them. Erica, with a 
quick exclamation, put her band on his arm and shrank back 
to make room for the bearers to pass. Looking down at her, 
he saw that she was quite pale. The coflBn was carried into the 
house and they passed on. 

* How I do hate seeing anything like that ! ' she exclaimed. 
Then looking back and up to the Windows of the house, * Poor 
people ! I wonder whether they are very sad. It seems to make 
all the World dark when one comes across such things. Father 
thinks it is good to be reminded of the end, that it makes one 
more eager to work, but he doesn^t even wish for anything after 
death, nor do any of the best people I know. It is silly of me, 
but I never can bear to think of quite Coming to an end, I sup- 
pose because I am not so imselfish as the others.' 

* Or may it not be a natural instinct, which is implanted in 
all, which perhaps you have not yet crushed by argument.' 

Erica shook her head. 

* More likely to be a little bit of one of my covenanting an- 
cestors Coming out in me. Still I own that the hope of the here- 
after is the one point in which you havo the better of it. Life 
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nrmst «üßiii very oany if you bclieve that all will be mado up to 
voll awl all wron;^ «et ri<^lit after you aro dead. You see we 
hiiv« miUor hard incasure here, and don't expcct anything at 
a\\ hy und by. Bat all tho same I am always rather ashamed of 
tU'lH iimtiiict, or sclfishncss, or Scottish inheritance, which ever 

* AuhtitnoA 1 wliy should you heV 

* lÜH ti Hort of weakness, I think, which strong charactcra 
lik« tny fathcr aro without. You see he carcs so mucli for 
u\fiti'y Oll«, und thlnks so much of making the world a little less 
ut\tütt'ii\fUi in tliiH generation, but tnost of my love is for him 
und for my inothcr ; and so when I think of death— of their 
iiuniU ' hhü broke off abniptly. 

* Yiit do not call it selfishness,' said Brian, with a slightly 
clioked (ccling, for thcre had been a depth of pain in Erica'a 
toiiü, * My fathcr, who has just that love of huraanity of which 
you Mpcak, hii« still thc most absolute belief in — yes, and longing 
for — immortality, It is no selfishness in him.' 

* I am siiro it is not/ said Erica, warmly, * I shouldn't think 
ho could be sei fish in any way. I am glad he spoke to-night; 
it docs ono good to hear a speech like that, even if one doesn't 
agrco with it. I wish there were a few more clergymen like 
him, then perhaps the tolerance and brotherliness he spoke of 
might becomo possible. But it must be a long way off, or it 
woidd not scem such an unheard-of thing that I should bo 
talking like this to you. Why, it is the fii-st time in my whole 
lifo that I liave spoken to a Christian except on the most every- 
day subjects.' 

* Then I hope you won^t let it be the last,' said Brian. 

* I should like to know Mr. Osmond, better,' said Erica, * for 
you know it secms very extraordinary to me that a clever 
scientific man can speak as he spoke to-mght. I should like 
to know how you reconcile all the contradictions, how you can 
believe what seems to me so unlikely, how even if you do be- 
lieve in a God you can think Him good while the world is 
what it is. If there is a good God why docsn't He make us all 
know Him, and end all the evil and cruclty 1 ' 

Brian did not reply for a moment. The familiär gaslit 
Street, the \isual numbcr of passcngera, the usual carewoni or 
vicewom faces passing by, damp pavemcnts, muddy roads, 
fresh winter wind, all seemed so natural, but to talk of th« 
deepest things in hcaven and earth was so unnatural ! He was 
% very reserved man, butlooking down at the eager, questioning 
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face beside him his reserve all at once melted. He spoke very 
quietly, but in a voice which showed Erica that he was, at least, 
as she expressed it * lionestly deluded.' Evidently he did from 
his very heart believe what he said. 

* But how are we to judge what is besti ' he replicd. * My 
belief is that God is slowly and gradually cducating the world, 
not forcing it on unnaturally, but drawing it on step by stop 
making it work out its own lessons as the best teachers do with 
their pupils. To me the idea of a steady progression, in which 
man himself may be a co-worker with God, is far more beautiful 
than the conception of a Being who does not work by natural 
laws at all, but arbitrarily causes this and that to be or not to 
be.' 

* But then if your God is educating the world. He is edu- 
cating many of us in ignorance of Himself, in atheism. How 
can that be good or right ] Surely you, for instance, must be 
rathcr puzzled when you come across atheists, if you believe 
in a perfect God, and think atheism the most fearful mistake 
possible ]' 

*If I could not believe that God can, and does, educate 
Bome of US through atheism I should indeed be miserable,' said 
Brian, with a thriU of pain in his voice which startled Erica. *But 
I do believe that even atheism, even blank ignorance of Him, may 
be a stage through which alone some of us can be brought on- 
ward. The noblest man I ever knew passed through that stage, 
and I can't think he would have been half the man he is if he 
had not passed through it.' 

* I have only known two or three people who from atheists 
became theists, and they were horrid!' said Erica, emphatically. 

* People always are spiteful to the side they have left.' 

* You could not say that of my friend,' said Brian, musingly. 

* I wish you could meet him.' 

They had reached the entrance to Guilford Terrace, Raebum 
and Charles Osmond overtook them, and the conversation 
ended abruptly. Perhaps because Erica had made no answer to 
the last remark, and was conscious of a touch of malice in her 
former speech, she put a little additional warmth into her fare- 
welL At any rate, there was that which touched Brian's very 
heart in the frank innocence of her hand-clasp, in the sweet 
yet questioning eyes that were raised to his. 

He tumed away, happier and yet sadder than he had ever 
been in his life. Not a word passed between him and his father 
as they cr(>ssed the Square, but when they reached home they 
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instinctively drew together over the Etiidy fire. There was h 
long Bilence even theu, brukeo at last hy Cliarles Oamond. 

'Well, my eonV he snid. 

' I carinot Bee liow I cnn be of tlie leaat ubo to her,' said 
Brian, abruptly, aa if his fiither had beeu following the wliole of 
hia tniin tif thought, which, indeed, to a Mitain extent ho had, 

' Was thia aftemoon your firet meetiug 1 ' 

* Our firat apeaking. I haye Seen her mauy timea, hut only 
to-day realised what ahe ia.' 

' Well, your little Undino is very bowitching, and tniich 
luore than bewitchiug, true to t!ie core and loyal and loving. If 
only tlie Larduess of her life doea not ombitter her, I thiiik 
she will make a graud woman.' 

' Teil me what yo\i did thia aftemoon,' aaid Biian, ' you 
must have been aome time with them.' 

Charles Oamond told him all that had pasBed ; thcn con- 
tiuued, 

' She ia, aa I said, a fasciaating bright little Undine, inclined 
to be wilfiil, I shoiild fimey, and with a sort of warmth and 
quicltnesa abtrat her whole character; inmanynaya still achild, 
and yet in others ati'ongdy old for her yem-s ; on the wholo I 
ahould aay aa fair a Bpecimeii of the purely natural being aa you 
would often meet with, The apiritual part of her ia, I fancy, 
aslecp.' 

' No, I fancy fo-night hna made it stiv for the fii-st time,' 
aaid Brian, antl he told hia father a little of wbat had passed 
betwcen hiaiaclf and Eiici. 

'And the Longfellow was, I auppose, from you,* aaid Charlca 
Osmond. ' I wish you could have seen her delight over it ! 
Worda absolutely faüed her. I don't think any one eise 
noticed it ; but, her own vocabulary Coming to an end, aho 
tnmed to ours, it waa "What keavenly person can have aont 
methial"' 

Brian amiled, but sighed too. 

'One talka of the spiritual aide remaining untouchod,' he 
aaid, 'yet how ia it ever to be otherwise than ehained aiid 
fettered, while auch men as thatRandolph are recogtiiacd as llie 
championa of our eauae, while injuatice and unkindnesa meet hör 
at every tum, while it is aometliing rare and extraordinary for 
a Chriattan to epeak a kind word to her ! If to-day she haa firat 
realiaed that Chriatiaua need not necosaarily behave aa bnitea, 
I have realised a little what Üfe is from her point of vicw.' 

' Then r&aliaing that perhapa you may help her, pcrhaps 
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another chapter of the old legend may come true, and you 
may be the means of waking the spirit in your Undine.' 

* I ] Oh no ! How can you think of it ! You or Donovan, 
perhaps, but even that idea seems to me wildly improbable.* 

There was something in his humility and sadness which 
touched his father inexpressibly. 

* Well,' he Said, after a pause, * if you are really prepared 
for all the suffering this love must bring you, if you meaa to 
take it, and cherish it, and live for it, even though it brings 
you no gain, but apparent pain and loss, then I think it can 
only raise both you and your Undine/ 

Brian knew that not one man in a thousand would have 
spoken in such a way ; his father's unworldliness was bome in 
upon him as it had never been before. Greatly as he had 
always reverenced and loved him, to-night his love and reverence 
deepened unspeakably — the two were drawn nearer to eacb 
other than ever. 

It was not the habit in this house to make the most sacred 
ties of life the butt for ill-timed and ill-judged joking. No 
knight of old thought or spoke more reverently or with greater 
reserve of his lady-love than did Brian of Erica. He regarded 
himself now as one bound to do her Service, consecrated from 
that day forward as her loyal knight. 



CHAPTER V. 
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EQ^CA S RESOLVB. 

Men are tatooed with their special beliefs like so many Sonth-Sea 
lälanders ; bat a real human heart, with Divine love in it, beats with the 
same glow nnder all the pattems of aU earth's thousand tribes. 

0. Wendell Holmes. 

For the next fortnight Brian and Erica continued to pass each 
other every aftemoon in Gower Street, as they had done for so 
long, the only difference was that now they greeted each other, 
and occasionally Brian would be rendered happy for the rest of 
the day by some brief, passing remark from liis Undine, or by 
one of her peculiarly bright smiles. One day, however, sh^ 
actually stopped j her ff^ce was radian^ 
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' I miist just teil you our good newa,' bLq said. ' My fatlier 
haa won hia oaKe, und has got heavy damages,' 

' I am very glad,' said Briao. ' It must bo a great relief to 
you all to have it over.' 

' ImiDGiiso t Father looks as if a too'a weight had been 
taken off his mind 1 Now I hopo Tve aliall have a little peace.' 

"With El hasty good-bye, sho hurried od, an unuaual elusticity 
in her light footsteps. lu •GuOford Square she met a. political 
fric.id of her father*», and was brought ouco niore to a slADdstill. 
Thia tinie it waa a little unwillingly, for Monsieur Noirol teased 
her uumercifully, and at their last mceting had almost made 
her angry by talking of a friend of hia at Paris who offered 
nntold ndvantages to any cloTsr and ivell-cdiicated English girl 
, who wished to leam the language, and who would in return 
teaoh her own. Erica had been made miserable by tho mere 
Suggestion tbat auch a utuation would suit her ; the slightcat 
hint that it might he well for her to go abroad had rouaed in 
her a sort of terror lest her father might ever aenously thiak 
of the Bchemo, She had not quite forgiven Monsieur Noirol for 
having Bpokeu, althongh the propoEal had not been gravely 
made, and probably only peracvered in out of the spirit of 
tooaing. But to-day Moueieur Noirol lookod very grave. 

' You have heard our good newa V aaid Erica. ' Now doii't 
begin ngain about Madame Lemorcier'a school ; I don't want to 
be mado cross to-diiy of all daya, wlieu I am so happy !' 

' I will te-xna you no more, dear Madomoiaelle,' said flie 
Fronchman; but he offered uo congratnlatiotis, and tliere wus 
domething in hia manner which made Erica uneasy. 

' Is auythiog wrong ! Has anything happened!' ahe ^ked, 
quickly, 

The Frenchman ahrugged his Shoulders. 

' Who knows ! It is an evil world, Mademoiselle Erica, as 
you will realise when you have lived in it as Ic^g as I have. , 
But I detain you. Good-bye. Aurevoir/' 

He took off his hat with a flourisfa, and passed on. 

Erica feeling bafSed aod a httlo croES, burned horae. 
Monsieur Noirol had not teaaed her to-day, but he bad been 
inscrutable and tiresome, aad he had made her feel uneasy. 
She oponed the frontdoor, and went at onceto.her father's 
atudy, pauaing for a moment at the sound of voices within. 
She recognised, however, that it was her eousiu, Tom Craigie, 
who waa apeaking, and without more delay ahe eutered. Then 
in a moment she understood why M. Noirol had been so 
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mysterious. Tom was speaking quickly and strougly, and 
there was a glow of anger on bis face. Her father was standing 
with bis back to the mantelpiece, and there was a sort of cold 
light in bis eyes, wbich fiUed Erica witb disraay. Never in 
tbe most anxious days bad sbe seen bim look at once so angry, 
yet so weigbed down witb care. 

* Wbat is the matter V sbe questioned, breatblessly, in- 
stinctively tuming to Tom, whose bot anger was more ap- 
proachable. 

*Tbe scamp of a Christian bas gone bankrupt/ be said, 
referring to tbe defendant in tbe late action, but too furious to 
speak very intelligibly. 

*Mr. Cbeale, you mean?' asked Erica. 

* Tbe scoundrel ! Yes 1 So not a fartbing of costs and 
damages sball we see ! It is tbe most fiendish thing ever 
beard of !' 

* Will tbe costs be very heavy V 

* Heavy ! I sbould tbink they would indeed !' He named 
tbe probable sum ; it seemed a fearful addition to the already 
existing bürden of debts. 

A look of such pain and perplexity came over Erica*s face 
that Raebum, for tbe first time realising wbat was passing in 
tbe room, drew her towards bim, bis face softening, and tbe 
cold angry light in bis eyes changing to sadness. 

* Never mind, my cbild,' he said^ witb a sigb. * *Tis a bard 
blow, but we must bear up. Injustice won't triumph in the 
end.' 

There was something in bis voice and look wbich made Erica 
fcel dreadfully inclined to cry ; but that would have disgraced 
her for ever in the eyes of stoical Tom, so sbe only squeezod bis 
band bard and tried to tbink of that far distant future of wbich 
sbe bad spoken to Charles Osmond, wben there would be no 
tiresome Christians and bigots and law-suits. 

Thero was, however, one person in the house who was in- 
variably the recipient of all the troubled confidences of othors. 
In a very few minutes Erica bad left the study and was curled 
up beside her mother's couch, talking out unreservedly all her 
grief, and anger, and perplexity. 

Mrs. Raebum, delicate and invalided as sbe was, bad never- 
theless a great dcal of influence, thougb perhaps neither 
Raebum, nor Erica, nor warm-hearted Tom Craigie, understood 
bow much sbe did for them all. Sbe was so unassuming, so 
little given to unnecessary speech, so reticent, that her life made 
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▼cry little show, while it Lad become so entirely a matter of 
course that every one should bring Ins private troubles to her 
that it would have seemed extraordinary not to mcet with exactly 
the sympathy and counsel needed. To-day, however, even Mra. 
Raebum was almost too despondent to cheer the others. It 
comfortcd Erica to talk to her, but she could not help feeling 
very miserable as she saw the anxiety and sadness in her 
mother's face, 

*What more can we do, mother?' she questioned. *I can't 
think of a Single thing we can give up.' 

* I really don't know, dear,' said her mother, with a sigh. 
*We have nothing but the absolute necessaries of life now, 
except indeed your education at the High School, and that is 
a very trifling expense, and one which cannot be interfered 
with.' 

Erica was easily depressed, like most high-spirited persons ; 
but she was not used to seeing either her father or her mother 
despondent^ and the mere strangeness kept her from going 
down to the very' deepest depths. She had the feeling that 
at least one of them must try to keep up. Yet^ do what she 
would, that evening was one of the saddest and dreariest she 
had ever spent. All the excitement of contest was over, and 
a sort of dead weight of gloom seemed to oppress them. 
Baebum was absolutely silent. From the first Erica had never 
heard him complain, but his angcr, and afberwards his intense 
depression, spoke volumes. Even Tom, her friend and play- 
fcllow, seemed changed this evening, grown somehow from a 
boy to a man ; for there was a stemness about him which she 
had never seen before, and which made the days of their child- 
bood seem far away. And yet it was not so very long ago that she 
and Tom had been the most light-hearted and careless beings 
in the world, and had imagined the chief interest of life to 
consist in tending dormice, and tame rats, and silkworms ! 
She wondered whether they could ever feel free again, whether 
.thcy could ever enjoy their long Saturday aftemoon rambles, 
or whether this weight of care would always be upon them. 

With a very heavy heart she prepared her lessons for the 
next day, finding it hard to take much interest in Magna 
Charta and legal cnactments in the time of King John, when 
the legal enactments of to-day were so much more mind-en- 
grossing. Tom was sitting opposite to her writing letters for 
Baebum. Once, notwithstandiDg his ^ave looks, shQ hazard^ 
a ijuestioQ« 
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* Tom,' she said, shutting up her lliatory of the EnglÜh 
Feople, *Tom, what do you think will happen?' 

Tom looked across at her with angry yet sorrowful eyes. 

* I think/ he said, stemly, * that the chieftain will try to do 
the work of ten men at onee, and will pay off these debts or die 
in the attempt.' 

The * chieftain' was a favourite name among the Raebumitea 
for their leader, and there was a great deal of the clan feeling 
among them. The majority of them were eamest, hard-working, 
thoughtful men, and their society was both powerful and weU- 
organized, whüe their personal devotion to Raebum lent a 
vigOTir and vitality to the whole body which might otherwise 
have been lacking. Perhaps comparatively few would have 
been enthusiastic for the cause of atheism had not that cause 
been representcd by a high-souled, self-denying man whom they 
loved with all their hearts. 

The dreary evening ended at length, Erica helped her mother 
to bed, and then with slow steps climbed up to her little attic 
room. It was cold and comfortless enough, bare of all luxuries, 
but even here the walls were lined with books, and Erica's little 
iron bedstead looked somewhat incongruous, surrounded as it 
was with dingy-looking volumes, dusty old legal books, works 
of reference, books atheistical, theological, metaphysical, or 
scientific. On one shelf, amid this strangely heterogeneous 
collection, she kept her own particular treasures — Brian's 
Longfellow, one or two of Dickens' books which Tom had given 
her, and the beloved old Grimm and Hans Andersen, which 
had been the friends of her childhood, and which for 'old sakes' 
sake' she had never had the heart to seil. The only other 
trace of her in the stränge little bedroom was in a wonderful 
array of china animals on the mantelpiece. She was a great 
animal-lover, and, being a favourite with every one, she received 
many votive offerings. Her shrine was an amusing one to look 
at. A green china frog played a tuneless guitar; a pensive 
monkey gazed with clasped hands and dreadfuUy human eyes 
into futurity; there were sagacious-looking elephants, placid 
rhinoceroses, rampant hares, two pug dogs clasped in an 
irrevocable embrace, an enormous lobster, a diminutive polar 
bear, and in the centre of all a most evil-looking jackdaw about 
half-an-inch high. 

But to-night the childish side of Erica was in abeyance; 
the cares of womanhood seemed gathering upon her. She put 
out her candle and sat down in the dark, racking her brain for 
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some plan by wliich to relieve her father and mother. Their 
life was growing harder and harder. It seemed to her that 
poverty in itself was bearable enough, but that the ever- 
increasing load of debt was not bearable. As long as she 
could rcmember, it had always been like a mill-stone tied aboiit 
their necks, and the ccaseless petty economies and privations 
seemed of little avail ; she feit very much as if she were onc of 
the Danaids, doomcd for ever to pour water into a vessel with 
a hole in it. 

Yet in one sense she was better off than many, for these 
debts were not selfish debts — no one had ever known Raebum 
to spcnd an unnecessary sixpence on himself ; all this load had 
been incurred in the defence of what he considered the truth — 
by his nnceasing struggles for liberty. She was proud of the 
debts, proud to suffer in what she regarded as the sacred cause; 
but in spite of that she was almost in despair this evening, the 
future looked so hopelessly black. 

Tom*s words rang in her head — * The chieftain will try to 
do the work of ten men !' What if he overworked himself as 
he had done onee a few years ago 1 What if he died in the 
attempt ] She wished Tom had not spoken so strongly. In 
the friendly darkness she did not try to check the tears which 
would come into her eyes at the thought. Something must be 
done ! She must in some way help him ! And then, all at 
once, there flashed into her mind Monsieur Noirol's teasing 
Suggestion that she should go to Paris. Here was a way in 
which, free of all expense, she might finish her education, might 
practically eam her living ! In this way she might indeed help 
to lighten the load, but it would be at the cost of absolute self- 
sacrifice. She must leave home, and father and mother, and 
country ! 

Erica was not exactly selfish, but she was very young. For 
a time the thought of the voluntary sacrifice seemed quite 
unbearable, she could not make up her mind to it. 

*Why should I give up all this! Why should prejudice 
and bigotry spoil my whole life]' she thought, beginning to 
pace up and down the room with quick, agitated steps. * Why 
should we suffer because that wretch has gone bankrupt ] It 
\3 unfair, unjust^ it can't be right' 

She leant her arms on the window-sill, and looked out into 
the silent night. The stars were shining peacefuUy enough, 
looking down on this world of strife and struggle ; Erica grew 
a little calmer as she looked; Nature, with its majesty of 
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caJmness^ seenied to quiet her troubled heart and *sweep 
gradual gospels in.' 

From some recess of mcmory there carae to her some lialf- 
enigmatical words; they had been quoted by Charles Osmond 
in bis Speech, but she did not remember where she had heard 
them, only they began to ring in her ears now : — 

* There is no gain except by loss, 

There is no life except by death, 

• • • • • 

Nor glory but by bearing shame, 

Kor justice but by taking blame.' 

She did not altogether understand the verse, but there was 
a truth in it which could hardly fail to come home to one who 
knew what persecution meant. What if the very blame and 
injustice of the present brought in the future reign of justice ! 
She seemed to hear her father's voice saying again, 

* We must bear up, child ; injustice won't triumph in the 
end.' 

* There is no gain except by loss V 

What if her loss of home and friends brought gain to the 
World 1 That was a thought which brought a glow of happiness 
to her even in the midst of her pain. There was, aftcr all, 
much of the highest Christianity about her, though she would 
have been very much vexed if any one had told her so, because 
Christianity meant to her narrow-mindedness instead of brotherly 
love. However it might be, there was no denying that the 
child of the great teacher of atheism had grasped the true 
meaning of life, had grasped it, and was prepared to act on it 
too. She had aiways lived with those who were ready to spend 
all in the promotion of the general good ; and all that was true, 
all that was noble in her creed, all that had filled her with 
admiration in the lives of those she loved, came to her aid 
now. 

She went softly down the dark staircaseto Raeburn's study; 
it was late, and, anxious not to disturb the rest of the house, 
she opened the door noiselessly and crept in. Her father was 
sitting at his desk writing ; he looked very stem, but there was 
a sort of grandeur about his rugged face. He was absorbed in 
his work and did not hear her, and for a minute she stood quite 
still watching him, realising with pain and yet with a happy 
pride how greatly she loved him. Her heart bcat fast at the 
thought of helping him, lightening his load evcn a little. 
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'Fatlier,' ene said, softly. 

Ea^burn was Ihe sort of mau who could not be atirtJed, bub 
de looked up quickly.apparently retuming from some apcculativO" 
region with a alight effort. He was the most pmctical of men, 
and yet for a miniite he feit aa if he wcre liviug in a dream, fbr 
Erica stood beside him, pale and beautiful, with a sort of beroio 
light about her wholo fuce H-hich transformed her from a n 
child to a high-souled woman. Inatinctively he rose to speafe 
to her. 

' I will not diaturb you for moi« than a rainute, fatber,' sha 
Baid, ' it ia only that I have thought of a way in which I thiak . 
1 couJd help you if you wonld let me.' 

'Well, dear, Vhat is itl' said Raebiirn, still watching half 
dreamily the exceediug beaiity of the face before him. Yet aa 
undefined sense of dread chilled hia heart. Was nnythiug to* i 
hard or high for her to propose) He listened without a wont.; 
to her account of Monsieur Noirol's Parisian aoheme, to her 
volimtary Suggestion that she abould go into eiile for two yca«. , 
Ät the end he merely put a brief queation. 

'Are you ready to bear two yoara of lonolin 

' I am ready to help you,' ahe said, with a. little quiver in' 
her voice and a. cloud of pain in her eyea. 

BiLchuru tiimed away &odi her and began to poce up aud 
down the littlo room, hia eyea not altogetber &ee from teara, 
for, paeliydermatous aa he v/aa accouuted by hia cneraics, thia 
niiui ivaa very tciirlür ovcr his child, hc could hiinlly eiidure to 
Bce her pain. Yet after all, though she had given him a aharp 
pang, she had brought him happinesa which any fatber might 
envy. He camc back to her, bis stem face inespressiblj 
Hoftcdcd. 

' Äud I am ready to bo hclped, my child ; it shall bo aa you 
eay,' 

There was something in hia voice and in the gentle ac- 
ccptance of help from oue so stroug and aelf-reliant which 
touched Erica more than auy praise or demonstrative thanka 
could have done. They were going to work together, he had 
promisod that she should fight side by side with him. 

' Law-suits may ruin us," said Baebum, ' but, after all, the 
evil baa a way of helping out the good.' He put his arm round 
her and kissed her, ' You have taught me, little one, how 
]iowerlesa and weak are these petty peraecutions. They can 
vuly prick and stiug üb ! Nothing can really hiirt ua while we 
Ivvo the truth and love each other.' 
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That was the happiest moment Erica Lad ever kno wn, already 
her loss had brought a rapturous gain. 

* I shall nevcr go to sleep to-night,' she said. • Let me liclp 
you with your letters.' 

Raebum demurred a little, but yielded to her entreaties, 
and for the next two hours the father and daughter worked in 
Bilence. The bittemess which had lurked in the earlier part of 
Ihe pamphlet that Raebum had in band was quite lacking in 
its close; the writer had somehow been Hfted into a higher, 
purer atmosphere, and if bis pen flew less rapidly over the paper, 
it at any rate wrote words which would long outlive the mere 
overflow of an angry heart. 

Coming back to the world of realities at last somewhere in 
the small hours, he found bis fire out, a goodly pile of letters 
ready for bis signature, and bis little amanuensis fast asleep in 
her chair. Reproaching himself for having allowed her to sit 
up, he took her in bis strong arms as though she had becn a 
mere baby, and carried her up to her room so gently that she 
never woke. The next moming she foimd hersclf so swatbcd 
in plaids and rugs and blankets that she could hardly move, 
and, in spite of a bad headache, could not help beginning the 
day with a hearty laugb. 

Raebum was not a man who ever let the grass grow under 
his fcet, bis decisions were made with thought, but with very 
rapid thought, and his action was always prompt. His case 
excited a good deal of attention ; but long before the newspapers 
had ceased to wage war eitber for or against bim, long before 
the weekly Journals had ceased to team with letters relating to 
the law-suit, he bad formed his plans for the fature. His home 
was to be completely broken up, Erica was to go to Paris, his 
wifo was to live with his sister, Mrs. Craigie, and her son Tom, 
who had agrecd to keep on the lodgings in Guilford Terrace, 
while for himself he had mappcd out such a programme of work 
as could only have becn undertaken by a man of * Titanic 
energy ' and * Herculean strength,' epithets which even the hostile 
press invariably bcstowed on bim. How great the sacrifice was 
to bim few people knew. As we have said before, the world 
regarded bim as a target, and would hardly have believed that 
he was in reality a man of the gentlest tastes, as fond of his home 
as ai^y man in England, a faithful friend and a devoted father, and 
perhaps all the more dependent on the sympathies of his own 
circle because of the bitter hostility he encountered from other 
quarters. But he made his plans resolutely, and said very little 
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ftbout thcm eitlior oue v&y or the otber, someümes evon 
clieclfing Erica wlien ehe grumbled for him, or gave vent to her 
imlignutioti with regard to tlie defoudaiit. 

' \Vo work for freodom, litüe one,' lie used to Bay ; ' aod it ia 
an lionour to Biift'er in the cause of libertj,' 

' Biit every odö saya you will kill yourself with overwork,' 
Said Erica, 'and ospecially when you are in America.' 

'They don't know what Btuff I'm made of/ aaid Racbum; 
' and, eyen if it should uae me up, what theu ? It's better to 
noar out than to niat out, as a wise nma once remarked.' 

* Yes,' Baid Erica, rather faintly. 

' But I'vo no Intention of wearing out just yet,' Said Racbum, 
cheerfuUy. ' You need not ba afraid, littlo Bon Erio ; and, if at 
the end of these tivo yeara you do como back to find mo gray 
and wrinkted, what will tbat matter so long as we are free oncä 
more. Thare'a a good time Coming ; we'll have the coaiest little 
home in London yet.' 

' With a gordon for you to work iii,' Baid Erica, brightening 
up like a child at the Castle in the air. 'And ne'll kcep lotsof 
animala, nnd nover bother again about moiiey all onr Uvea.' 

Kaebuni smiled at her ideas of folicity — no cares, and plenty 
of dogs and oata ! He did not anticipate any haveu of rest at 
the end of the ( wo yeara for bimself. He know thnt bis life 
must be a aeries of oonfliota to the very end. Still he fio^ied 
for relief from tlic load of dcbt, and looked fonvard to the re- 
establiehmout of hia home. 

Brian Osmond heard of the plana before long, but he scarcely 
gaw Erica ; the CbriatmaB holidays began, and he no longer met 
her each aftemoon in Gower Street, while the time drew nearer 
and neorer for her departure for Paris. At length, on the very 
last day, it chanced that they werc once morc iiir<iwn together. 

Raebum was a great lover of flowcrs, and ho very often 
received floral offerings from bis fuUowcrs. It sohappened thnt 
somc beautiful hot^housc flowers had bcen ecnt to liim from a 
nursery garden one day in January, and, unwilling to kecp them 
all, he had siiggested that' Erica ahould take aome to the 
lieighbouring hospitala. Now thcre were two hospitals in 
Guilford Square ; Erica feit much more intercated in the 
children's hoapital than in tho one for gro\vu-up people; but, 
wishing to be impartial, ahe arrangcd a baskctful for each, and 
well-pleased to have anything to give, hastened oo her errand. 
Jluch to her delight, her firet baaket of flowers waa not only 
acceptod very gratefuUy, but the lady Superintendent took her 
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over tho hospital, and let her distribute the flowera among tht 
children. She was very fond of children, and was as happy as 
she could be passing up and down among the little beds, whil« 
her bright manner attracted the little ones, and made them 
unusuallj affectionate and responsive. 

Happy at having been able to give them pleasure, and fall 
of tender, womanly thougbts, she crossed the Square to anothec 
small hospital ; she was absorbed in pitiful, loving humanity» 
had forgotten altogether that the world counted her as a 
heretic, and, wholly unprepared for what awaited her, sho was 
shown into the visitors' room and asked to give her name. 
Not only was Raebum too notorious a name to pass muster, 
but the head of the hospital knew Erica by sight, and had often 
met her out of doors with her father. She was a stiff, narrow- 
minded, uncompromising sort of person, and, in her own words, 
was *determined to have no fellowship with the works of 
darkness.' How she could consider bright-faced Erica, with 
her loving thought for others and her free giffc, a *work of 
darkness,' it is hard to understand. She was not at all dis- 
posed, however, to be imder any sort of Obligation to an atheist, 
and the result of it was that, after a three minutes' interview, 
Erica found herseif once more in the Square, with her flowera 
still in her hand, ' declined untkout thanks.' 

No one ever quite knew what the Superintendent had said 
to her, but apparently the rebuff had been very hard to bear. 
Not content with declining any fellowship with the poor little 
* work of darkness,' she had gone on in accordance with the 
letter of the text to reprove her ; and Erica leffc the house with 
buming cheeks, and with a tumult of angry feeling stirred up 
in her heart. She was far too angry to kuow or care what she 
was doing ; she walked down the quiet square in the very 
opposite direction to *Persecution Alley,' and might have 
walked on for an indefinite time had not some one stopped her. 

* I was hoping to see you before you left,' said a pleasant 
quiet voice close by her. She looked up and saw Charles 
Osmond. 

Thus suddenly brought to a standstill, she became aware 
that she was trembling from head to foot A little delicate 
sensitive thing, the unsparing censure and the rüde reception 
she had just met with had quite upset her. 

Charles Osmond retained her hand in his strong clasp, and 
looked questioningly into her bright, indignant eyes. 

• What is the matter, my child ? ' he asked. 
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* I am only angry/ said Erica, rather breathlessly ; • hiirt 
and angry, because one of your bigots has been rüde to me.' 

* Come in, and teil me all about it,' said Charles Osmond ; 
and there was something so irresistible in bis manner that 
Erica at once allowed herseif to be led into one of the tall, 
old-fashioned houses, and taken into a comfortable and roomy 
study, the nicest room she had ever been in. It was not 
liixurious; indeed, the Turkey carpet was shabby and the 
fumiture well-wom, but it was homelike, and warm and cheer- 
ful, evidently a room which was dear to its owner. 

Charles Osmond made her sit down in a capacious arm-chair 
close to the fire. 

* Well, now, who was the bigot 1 ' he said, in a voice that 
woiild have won the confidence of a flint. 

Erica told as much of the story as she could bring herseif 
to repeat, quite enough to show Charles Osmond the terrible 
härm which may be wrought by tactless modern Christianity. 
He looked down very sorrowfully at the eager, expressive face 
of the Speaker ; it was at once very white and very pink, for 
the child was sorely wounded as well as indignant. She was 
evidently, however, a little vexed with herseif for feeling the 
Insult so keenly. 

* It is very stupid of me,' she said, laughing a little ; * it is 
time I was used to it; but I never can help shaking in this 
(Silly way when any one is rüde to us. Tom laughs at me, and 
says I am made on wire Springs like a twelfth-cak'^ butterfly! 
But it is rather hard, isn't it, to be shut out from evcrything, 
even from giving ? ' 

* I think it is both hard and wrong,' said Charles Osmond. 

* But we do not all shut you out.' 

* No,' said Erica. * You have always been kind, you are not 
a bit like a Christian. AVould you/- -she hesitated a little, — 

* would you take the flowers instcad ? ' 

It was said with a shy grace inexpressibly winning. Charles 
Osmond was touched and gratified. 

* They will be a great treat to us,' he said. * My mother is 
very fond of flowers. Will you come upstairs and see her? 
AVc sliall find afternoon tca going on, 1 ex pect.' 

So the rejected flowers found a resting-place in the clergy- 
man's house; and Brian, Coming in from his rounds, was 
greeted by a sight wliich made bis lieart beat at double time. 
In the drawing-room beside his grandmother sat Erica, her 
little für hat pushed back, her gloves ofF, busily arranging 
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Christmas roses and red camellias. Her angcr Lad died away, 
she was talking quite merrily. It seemed to Brian more like a 
beautiful dream than a bit of everydaj life, to have her sitting 
there so naturally m his home ; but the note of pain was Struck 
before long. 

* I must go home/ she said. * This is my last day, you 
know. I am going to Paris to-morrow.' 

A sort of sadness seemed to fall on them at the words; 
only gentle Mrs. Osmond said, cheerfully, — 

* You will come to see us again '^hen you come back, will 
you not?' 

And then, with the privilege of the aged, she drew down 
the young, fresh face to hers and kissed it. 

* You will let me see you home,' said Brian. • It is getting 
dark.' 

Erica laughingly protested that she was well used to taking 
care of herseif, but it ended in Brian's triumphing. So to- 
gether they crossed the quiet Square. Erica chattered away 
merrily enough, but as they reached the narrow entrance to 
Guilford Terrace a shadow stole over her face. 

* Oh ! ' she exclaimed, * this is the last time I shall come 
home for two whole years.' 

*You go for so long,' said Brian, stifling a sigh. *You 
won't forget your English friends?' 

* Do you mean that you count yourself our friend ? ' asked 
Erica, smiling. 

* If you will let me.' 

* That is a funny word to use,' she replied, laughing. * You 
see, we are treated as outlaws generally. I don*t think any 
one ever said " will you let " to me before. This is our house ; 
thank you for seeing me home.' Then, with a roguish look in 
her eyes, she added, demurely, but with a slight emphasis on 
the last word, * Good-bye, my friend.' 

Brian tumed away sadly enough ; but he had not gone far 
when he heard flying footsteps, and looking back saw Erica once 
more. 

*0h, I just came to know whether by any chance you 
want a kitten,' she said ; * I have a real beauty which I want to 
find a nice home for.' 

Of course Brian wanted a kitten at once ; one would have 
imagined by the eagemess of his manner that he was devoted 
to the whole feline tribe. 

* Well, then, will you come in and see it 1 ' said Erica. * He 
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l^fiatf^ |*r>cLi*^ tL^s Le jl^wld be well atreoftied t(\ and, 
bj^p^ t}jer^ w» li-rtle do^ilit tLu St. Anthoar wvqM firam 
ihMK itj €^/nh be lapped in luiuir. He went mwar with his 
Wfw usitit*'/^ yerj csc«tKit€dly, Erica following tkem to the door 

^ Aitd y/nll be sore to botter his feet well, or dse he woa't 
uUiy wtth J9U* O^x/d-bre, dear Tony. Be a good little cat ! ' 

lirmi wsm phsoM to have this token finom his ündine» bat 
Mi tiitt umiih tltüfi he could not help seeing that she caied mach 
Utf/rtf stüfMAit yartin^ with the kitten than aboat saving good-bje 
to Muh Well, it was something to have that lackj St. 
htM^niYf who had been fondled and kissed. And after all it 
w/M KrUiH^H vety childishness and simplicitj which made her so 
distir to hU(L 

An rnnm m thej were out of sight^ Erica, with the thonght 
of ihn Mqmration bcj^nning to weigh upon her, went back to 
Imr mtfihisr, Tliey knew that this was the last qniet time they 
il^lioiild have together for many long months. But last days 
Ar» mtt ((^>od day» for talking. They spoke very little. Every 
tutw artd then MrH. Raebum would make some inqniry about 
tli« nacking or the joumey, or would try to cheer the child by 
lp(»ttkirig ot tbahome they would have at the end of the two years. 
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But Erica was not to be comforted ; a diill pain was gnawing at 
her heart, and the preseufc woü not io be displaced by any 
visions of a golden futnre. 

* If it were not for leaving you alone, mother, I shonldn't 
mind so much/ she said, in rather a choked voice. * But it 
seems to me that you have the hardest part of alL' 

* Aunt Jean will be here, and Tom,' said Mrs. Raebum. 

* Aunt Jean is very kind/ said Erica, doubtfully. * But she 
doesn't know how to nurse people. Tom is the one hope, and 
he has promised always to teil me the whole truth about you ; 
so, if you get worse, I shall come home directly.' 

* You mustn't grudge me my share of the work,' said Mrs. 
Raebum. * It would make me very miserable if I did hinder 
you or your father.' 

Erica sighed. 

* You and father are so dreadfuUy public spirited ! And 
yet, oh, mother ! what does the whole world matter to me if I 
think you are uncomfortable, and wretched, and alone]' 

*You will leam to think differently, dear, by-and-by,' said 
her mother, kissing the eager, troubled face. * And, when you 
fancy me lonely, you can picture me instead as proud and 
happy in thinking of my brave little daughter who has gone 
into exile of her own accord to help the cause of truth and 
liberty.' 

They were inspiriting words, and they brought a glow to 
Erica's face ; she choked down her own personal pain. No religious 
martyr went through the time of trial more bravely than Luke 
Raebum's daughter lived through the next four and twenty 
hours. She never forgot even the most trivial incident of that 
day, it seemed bumt in upon her braia The dreary waking 
on the dark winter moming, the hurriod farewells to her aunt 
and Tom, the last long embrace from her mother, the drive to 
the Station, her father's recognition on the platform, the rüde 
staring and rüder comments to which they were subjected, then 
the one supreme wrench of parting, the look of pain in her 
father's face, the trembling of his voice, the last long look as 
the train moved off, and the utter loneliness of all that followed. 
Then came dimmer recoUections, not less real but more con- 
fused : of a merry set of fellow-passengers who were going to 
enjoy themselves in the South of France ; of a certain little 
packet which her father had placed in her band, and which 
proved to be Mill on Liberty ; of her eager perusal of the first 
two or three chapters ; of the many instances of the ' tyranny of 
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the majority ' which she had been able to produce, not without 
a certain satisfaction. And afterwards more vividly she could 
recall the last look at England, the dreary arrival at Boulogne, 
the long, weary railway joumey, and the friendly reception at 
Madame Lemercier's school. No one conld deny Üiat her new 
life had been bravely begun. 
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Bot we wake in the yonng moming when the light is breaking forth ; 
And look out on its misty gleams, as if the noon were fall ; 
And the Infinite around, seems but a larger kind of earth 
Ensphcring this, and measured by the self-same bandy rule. 

Hilda among the Broken Gods» 

Not uiifrequently the most important years of a life, the years 
which teil most on the character, are unmarked by any notable 
events. A steady, orderly routine, a gradual progression, per- 
severance in hard work, often do more to educate and form 
than a varied and eventful life. Erica's two years of exile were 
as monotonous and quiet as the life of the secularist's daughter 
could possibly be. There came to her, of course, from the 
distance the echoes of her father's strife ; but she was far 
removed from it all, and there was little to disturb her mind in 
the quiet Parisian school. There is no necd to dwell on her 
uneventful life, and a very brief description of her surroundings 
will be sufficient to show^ the sort of atmosphere in which she 
lived. 

The school was a large one, and consisted principally of 
French provincial girls, sent to Paris to finish their education. 
Some of them Erica liked exceedingly ; every one of them was 
to her a curious and interesting study. She likcd to hear them 
talk about their home life, and, above all things, to hear their 
simple, naive remarks about religicn. Of course she was on her 
honour not to enter into discussions wdth them, and they re- 
garded all English as heretics, and did not trouble themselvcs 
to distinguish between the diflferent grades. But there was 
nothing to prevent her from observing and listening, and with 
some wonder she used to hear discussions about the dresses for 
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the * Premiere Communion,' remarks about the various Services, 
or laments over the confession papers. The girls went to con- 
fession once a-month, ahd there was always a day in which they 
had to prepare and write out their misdemeanours. One day, 
a little, thin, delicate child from the South of France came up to 
Erica with her confession in her hand. 

* Dear, good Erica,' she said, wearily ; * have the kindnesa 
to read this and to correct my mistakes.' 

Erica took the little thing on her knee, and began to read 
the paper. It was curiously speit Before very long she came 
to the sentence, * Xai trop mange^ 

* Why, Ninette,' exclaimed Erica, * you hardly eat enough 
to feed a sparrow ; it is nonsense to put that.' 

* Ah, but it was a fast day,' sighed Ninette. * And I feit 
hungry, and did really eat more than I need have.' 

Erica feit half angry and contemptuous, half amused, and 
could only hope that the priest would see the pale, thin face 
of the little penitent, and realise the ludicrousness of the 
confession. 

Another time all the girls had been to some special Service ; 
on their retum she asked what it had been about. 

* Oh,' remarked a bright-faced girl, * it was about the seven 
joys — or the seven sorrows — of Mary.' 

* Do you mean to say you don't know whether it was very 
solemn or very joyful ] ' asked Erica, astonished and amused. 

* I am really not sure,' said the girl, with the most placid 
good-tempered indifference. 

On the whole, it was scarcely to be wondered at that Erica 
was aot favourably impressed with Roman Catholicism. 

She was a great favourite with all the girls ; but, though 
she was very patient and persevering, she did not succecd in 
making any of them fluent English Speakers, and leamt their 
language far better than they leamt hers. Her three special 
friends were not among the pupils, but among the teachers. 
Dear old Madame Lemercier, with her good-humoured black 
eyes, her kind demonstrative ways, and her delightful stories 
about the time of the war and the siege, was a friend worth 
having So was her husband, Monsieur Lemercier the Jour- 
nalist. He was a little dried-up man, with a fierce black 
moustache; he was sarcastic and witty, and he would talk 
politics by the hour together to any one who would listen to 
him, especially if they would now and then ask a pertinent and 
intelligent question which gave him scope for an oratioa 
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Erica made a dellghtful listener, for she was always anxious 
to leam and to understand, and bcfore long she was quite 
au fait, and understood a great deal iibout that excecdingly 
complicated thing, tbe French political systera. Monsieur 
Lemercier was a fiery, earnest little man, with very strong 
convictions ; he had been exiled as a Communist but had now 
retumed, and was a very vigorous and impassioned writer in 
one of the advanccd Eepublican Journals. He and bis wife 
became very fond of Erica, Madame Lemercier loving her for 
her brightness and readiness to help, and monsieur for her 
beauty and her quickncss of perception. It was surprising 
and gratifying to meet with a girl who, without being ^femmt 
savanie was yet capable of understanding the difference be- 
tween the Extreme Left and the Left Centre, and who took a 
real interest in what was passing in the world. 

But Erica's greatest friend was a certain Fraulein Sonnen- 
thal, the German govemess. She was a kind-eyed Hanoverian, 
homely and by no means brilliantly clever, but there was 
something in her unselfishness and in her unassuming humility 
that won Erica's heart. She never would hear a word against 
the Fraulein. 

* Why do you care so much for Fraulein Sonnenthal ] ' she 
was often asked. * She seems uninteresting and duU to us.' 

* I love her because she is so good,' was Erica's invariable 
reply. 

She and the Fraulein shared a bedroom, and many were 
the arguments they had together. The effeet of being sepa- 
rated from her own people was, very naturally, to make Erica 
a more devoted Secularist. She was excecdingly enthusiastic 
for what she considered the truth, and not unfrequently 
grieved and shocked the Lutheran Fraulein by the vchemence 
of her Statements. Very often they w^ould argue far on into 
fhe night; they never quarrellcd, however hot the dispute, but 
'':he Fraulein often had a sore time of it ; for, naturally, Luke 
Kaeburn's daughter was well up in all the debateable points, 
and she had, moreover, a good deal of her father's rapidity of 
thought and gift of speech. She was always generous, how- 
ever, and the Fraulein had in some respects the advantage of 
her, for they spoke in German. 

One scene in that little bedroom Erica never forgot. They 
had gone to bed one Easter Eve, and had somehow fallen into 
a long and stormy argument about the resurrection and the 
doctrine of immortality. Erica, perhaps because she was con- 
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Bcious of the * weakness ' she had confesscd to Brian Osmond, 
argiied very warmly on the other side ; the poor little Fraulein 
was grieved beyond measure, and defendcd her faith gallantly, 
though as she feared very inefFectually. Her arguments 
seemed altogether extinguished by Erica's rcmorselcss logic; 
she was not nearly so clever, and her very earnestness seemed 
to trip her up and make all her sentences broken and incom- 
plete. They discussed the subject tili Erica was hoarse, and at 
last from very weariness she feil asleep while the Lutheran was 
giving her a long quotation from St. Paul. 

She slept for two or thrce hours ; when she woke, the room 
was flooded with silvery moonlight, the wooden cross which 
hung over the German's bed stood out black and distinct, but 
the bed was empty. Erica looked round the room uneasily, 
änd saw a sight which she never forgot. 

The Fraulein was kneeling beside the window, and evcn the 
cold moonlight could not chill or hide the wonderful brightness 
of her face. She was a piain, ordinary little woman, but her 
face was absolutely transformed; there was something so 
beautiful and yet so unusual in her expression that Erica could 
not speak or move, but lay watching her almost breathlessly. 
The Spiritual world about which they had been speaking must 
be very real indeed to Thekla Sonnenthal ! Was it possible 
that this was the work of delusioni While she mused, her 
friend rose, came straight to her bedside, and beut over her 
with a look of such love and tendenaess that Erica, though not 
generally demonstrative, could not resist throwing her arms 
round her neck. 

*Dear Sunnyvale ! you look Just like your name !' she 
exclaimed, * all brightness and humility ! What have you been 
doing to grow so like Murillo's Madonna ? ' 

* I thought you were asleep,' said the Fraulein. * Good- 
night, fferzblättcken, or rather good-moming, for the Easter Day 
Las begun.' 

Perhaps Erica liked her all the better for saying nothing 
more definite, but in the ordinary sense of the word she did 
not have a good night, for long after Thekla Sonnenthal was 
asleep, and dreaming of her German home, Luke Raebum's 
daughtcr lay awake, thinking of the faith which to some was 
such an intense reality. Had there been anything cxcited or 
unreal about her companion's manner, she would not have 
thought twice about it; but her tranquillity and sweetness 
seemed to her very remarkable. Moreover, Fraulein Sonnen- 
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thal was strangL'ly devoid of imagination ; ete W(is a malter-oF- 
faot little person, not at all a likely subject for visk-as and 
delusiona. Erica was jjcrpleied. Onco mom there camo to 
her thftt uncomfortable questioii — ' Siippoaing Christianity were 
trueT 

The moonlight paled and the Eaatcr morn broke, and still 
she tossed to and fro haunted bj doulita whicli ivould not let 
her sleep. But by-and-bj ehe retumed to the ono thing which 
was absolutely certain, namcly, tbat her Ccrman fricnd was 
loveable and to be loved, whatever her croed. 

And, since Erica's lovo was of the practica! order, it 
promptfid her to get up early, dresa noiaolessly, and steal out 
of the room without waliing her companion ; then, with all the 
church bella ringing and the devout Citizens hurrying to mass, 
she ran to the nearest flower-stall, spcnt one of her very few 
half-francs on the luvehest white rose to be had, and carried it 
back as an Eaatcr offcring to the Fräulein. 

It waa fortunate in every way that Erica had the little 
German lady for her friend, for she would often bavo fai-od 
badly without some one to nurse and bofriend her. 

She was Tery delicate, and workcd far too bard; for, bc- 
h «des all her work in the school, she was prepariug for an 
1 English esaminatioa which she had set her heart on trying aa 
Boon as she went home. Had it not been for Fraulein Sonneu- 
thal, sho ivould niore tliiin once have thoroughly ovorworkod 
herseif j aud inilued as it was, the straia of that two yeare told 
Beverely on her strength. 

But the time wore on rapidly, as very fiilly oooupied time 
always does, and Erica's list of daya grew shorter and shorter, 
and the tettcrs from her mother nere more and more füll of 
plana for the life they would lead when she came home. The 
two yeara would actually end in January ; Erica was, however, 
to stay in Paris tili tho following Easter, partly to Obligo 
Madame Lyemercier, partly bccause by that time her fatber 
hoped to be in a great measurc free from bis emborrassmeuts, 
able once more to make a home foi her. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

WHAT TIIE NEW YEAR BROÜGIIT. 

A voice grows with the growing years ; 

Earth, hashiDg down her bitter cry, 
Looks npward Irom her graves, and hearfli 

* The Besurrection and the Life am !•' 

Love Divine, — ^whose constant beam 

Shines on the eyes that will not see, 
And waits to bless ns, while we dream 

Thoa leavest us becanse we tarn from Thee I 

Kor bonnds, nor clime, nor creed Thoa know*st, 

Wide as oor need Thy favonrs lall ; 
The white wings of the Holy Ghost 

Stoop, Seen or onseen, o'er the heads of all. 

Whittier. 

It was the eve of the New Year, and great excitement pre- 
vailed in the Lemerciers' house. Many of the girls whose 
homes were at a distance had remained at school for the short 
winter holiday, and on this particular aftemoon a number of 
them were clustered round the stove talking about the fes- 
tivities of the morrow and the presents they were likely to 
have. 

Erica, who was now a tall and very pretty girl of eighteen, 
was sitting on the hearthrug with Ninette on her lap ; she was 
in very high spirits, and kept the little group in perpetual 
laughter, so much so indeed that Fraulein Sonnenthal had 
more than once been obliged to interfere, and do her best to 
quiet them. 

* How wild thou art, dear Erica !* she exclaimed. * Wliat 
isitr 

*I am happy, that is all/ said Erica. *You would be 
happy if the year of freedom were just dawning for you. Three 
months more and I shall be home !' 

She w^as like a child in her exultant happiness, far more 
child-like, indeed, than the grave little Ninette whom she was 
nursing. 

*Thou art not dignified enough for a teacher,' said the 
Fraulein, laughingly. 

* She is no teacher,' cried the girls. * It is holiday time, 
and she need not talk that frightful English.' 
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Erica made a laughing defence of her native tongue, and 
such a babel ensued that the Fraulein had to interfere again. 

* Liebe Erica ! Thou art beside thyself I What Las come 
to thee V 

* Only joy, dear Thekla, at the thought of the beautiful 
New Year which is Coming,' cried Erica * Father would say I 
was " fey," and should pay for all this fun vdth a bad headache 
or some misfortune. Come, give me the French David Gojq>er- 
fieldy and let me read you how " Barkis veut bien," and " Mrs. 
Gummidge a pens6 de Tancien." ' 

The reading was more exquisitely ludicrous to Erica herseif 
than to her hearers. Still the wit of Charles Dickens, even 
when translated, called forth peals of laughter from the French 
girls, too. It was the brightest, happiest little group imagin- 
able ; perhaps it was scarcely wondorful that old Madame 
Lemercier, when she came to break it up, should find her eyes 
dim with tears. 

* My dear Erica ' she said, and broke off abruptly. 

Erica looked up with laughing eyes. 

* Don't scold, dear madame,' she said, coaxingly. * We have 
been very noisy; but it is New Year's Eve, and we are so 
happy.' 

* Dear child, it is not that,' said madame. * I want to speak 
to you for a minute ; come with me, cherie,* 

Still Erica noticed nothing ; did not detect the tone of pity, 
did not wonder at the terms of endearment which were gene- 
rally reserved for more private use. She followed madame 
into the hall, still chattering gaily. 

* The David Copperfield is for monsieur's present to-morrow,' 
she said, laughingly. * I knew he was too lazy to read it in 
English, so I got him a translation.' 

^ My dear,' said madame, taking her hand, * try to be quict 
a moment. I — I have something to teil you. My poor little 
one, monsieur your father is arrived ' 

* Father ! father here 1 ' exclaimed Erica, in a transport of 
delight. * Yf here is he, wlierc 1 Oh, madame, \vliy didn't you 
teil me soonerl' 

Madame Lemercier tried in vain to dulttin her, as with 
cheeks all glowing with happiness and dancino^ eyes, she ran at 
füll speed to the salon. 

* Father ! * she cried, throwing opon the door and running 
to meet him. Then suddenly she stood quite still as if 
petrified. 
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Beside tlie crackling wood fire, his arma on the chimney* 
piece, his face hidden, stood a gray-haired man. He raised 
himself as she spoke. His news was in his face ; it was writtcn 
all too plainly tiiere.' 

* Father ! ' gasped Erica, in a voice which seemed altogether 
different from the first exclamation, almost as if it belonged to 
a different person. 

Raebum took her in his arms. 

* My child — my poor little Eric ! ' he said. 

She did not speak a word, but clung to him as though to 
keep herseif from falling. In one instant it seemed as thoiigh 
her whole world had been wrecked, her life shattered. She 
could not even realise that her father was still left to her, 
except in so far as the mere bodily support was concemed. 
He was strong ; she clung to him as in a hurricane she would 
have clung to a rock. 

*Say it,' she gasped, after a timeless silence, perhaps of 
minutes, perhaps of hours, it might have been centuries for 
aught she knew. * Say it in words.' 

She wanted to know everything, wanted to reduce this 
huge, overwhelming sorrow to somethmg intelligible. Surely 
in words it would not be so awful — so limitless. 

And he said it, speaking in a low, repressed voice, yet very 
tenderly, as if she had been a little child. She made a great 
effort to listen, but the sentences only came to her disjointedly, 
and as if from a great distance. It had been very sudden — 
a two hours* illness, no very great suffering. He had been 
lecturing at Birmingham — had been telegraphed for — ^had been 
too late. 

Erica made a desperate effort to realise it all ; at last she 
brought down the measureless agony to actual words, repeating 
them over and over to herseif — *Mother is dead.' 

At length she had grasped the idea ! Her heart seemed to 
die within her, a stränge blue shade passed over her face, her 
limbs stiffened. She feit her father carry her to the window, 
was perfectly conscious of everything, watched as in a dream 
whilst he wrenohed open the clumsy fastening of the casement, 
heard the voices in the street below, heard, too, in the distance 
the sound of church bells, was vaguely conscious of relief as 
the cold air blew upon her. 

She was lying on a couch, and, if left to herseif, might have 
lain there for hours in that stränge State of absolute prostra- 
tioD. But she was not alone, and gradually she reaÜsed it. 
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Very slowly tlie re-beginning of life set in ; the consciousness 
of her father's presence awakened her, as it were, from her 
drcam of unmitigated pain. She sat up, put her arms round 
his neck, and kissed him; then for a minute let her aching 
head rest on his Shoulder. Presently, in a low but steadj 
voice, she said, * ^Vhat would you like mo to do, fathcrl' 

* To come home with me now if you are able,* he said ; * to 
moiTOw morning, though, if you would rather wait, dear.' 

But the idea of waiting seemed intolerable to her. The 
very sound of the word was hateful. Had she not waited two 
weary years, and this was the end of it all 1 Any action, any 
present doing, however painful, but no more waiting ! No 
terrible pause in which more thoughts and, therefore, more 
l)ain might grow ! Outside in the passage they met Madame 
Lemercier, and presently Erica found herseif surrounded by 
kind heloers, wondering to find thom all so tearful when her 
own 6} CO feit so hot and dry. They were very good to her; 
but, separated from her father, her sorrow again completely 
overwhelmed her ; she could not then feel the slightest grati- 
tude to them or the slightest comfort from their sympathy. 
She lay motionless on her little white bed, her eyes fixed on 
the wooden cross on the opposite wall, or from time to time 
glancing at Fraulein Sonnenthal, who, with little Ninette to 
help, was busily packing her trunk. And all the while she 
said again and again the words which summed up her sorrow, 
* Mother is dead ! Mother is dead ! ' 

After a time her eyes feil on her elaborately-drawn paper 
of days. Every evening since her first arrival she had gone 
through the almost religious ceremony of marking-ofF the day ; 
it had often been a great consolation to her. The paper was 
much wom ; the weeks and days yet to be marked were few 
In number. She looked at it now, and if there can be a * more ' 
to absolute grief, an additional pang to unmitigated sorrow, it 
came to her at the sight of that visible record of her long 
exile. She snatched down the paper and tore it to pieces ; then 
sank back again, pale and breathless. Fraulein Sonnenthal saw 
and understood. She came to her, and kissed her. 

* Horzblättchen,' she said, almost in a whisper, and, after a 
momcnt's pause, * Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott.' 

Erica mado an impatient gesture, and tumed away her 
head. 

* Why does she choose this time of all others to teil me 
80/ she thought to hersel£ * Now, when I can't argue or even 
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think ! A sure tower ! Could a delusion make one feel that 
anything is sure but death at such a time as this ! Evcrything 
is gone — or going. Mother is dead ! — mother is dead ! Yet 
she meant to be kind, poor Thekla, she didn't know it would 
hurt.' 

Madame Lemercier came into the room mih a cup of coffee 
and a hrioche, 

*You have a long joumey before you, my little one,* she 
Said ; * you must take this before you Start.* 

Yes, there was the joumey ! that was a comfort There was 
Bomething to be done, something hard and tiring — surely it 
would blunt her perceptions ! She started up with a stränge 
gort of energy, put on her hat and cloak, swallowed the food 
with an effort, helped to lock her trunk, moved rapidly about 
the room, looking for any chance possession which might have 
been lefb out. There was such terrible anguish in her tearless 
eyes that little Ninette shrank away from her in alarm. 
Madame Lemercier, who in the time of the siege had secn 
great suflfering, had never seen anything like this ; even Thekla 
Sonnenthal realised that for the time she was beyond the reach 
of himian comfort 

Before long the farewells were over. Erica was once more 
alone with her father, her cheeks wet with the tears of others, 
her own eyes still hot and dry. They were to catch the four 
o'clock train ; the aftemoon was dark, and already the streets 
and Shops were lighted ; Paris, ever bright and gay, seemed 
to night brighter and gayer than ever. She watched the placid- 
looking passengers, the idle loungers at the cafös ; did they 
know what pain was ? Did they know that death was sure 1 
Presently she found herseif in a second-class carriage, wedged- 
in between her father and a heavy-featured priest, who diligently 
read a little dogs'-eared breviary. Opposite was a meek, weaseL 
faced hourgeoüj with a managing wife, who ordered him about ; 
then came a bushy-whiskered Englishman and a newly-married 
couple, while in the further comer, nearly hidden from view by 
the burly priest, lurked a gentle-looking Sister of Mercy, and a 
mischievous and fidgety schoolboy. She watched them all as 
in a dream of pain. Presently the priest left-oflf muttering and 
began to snore, and sleep feil, too, upon the occupants of the 
opposite seat. The little weasel-faced man looked most un- 
comfortable, for the Englishman used him as a prop on one sid* 
and the managing wife nearly overwhelmed him on the other ; 
Le slept fitfully, and always with the air of a martyr, waking 
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up every few minutcs and vainly trying io stake ofF his 
burdens, who invariably made stifled exclamations and sank 
back again. 

* That would have been funny once/ thought Erica to herseif. 
* How I should have laughed. Shall I always be like this all 
the rest of my life, seeing what is ludicrous, yet with all the 
fun taken out of it ]' 

Bat her brain reeled at the thought of the * rest of life.' 
The blank of bereavement, terrible to all, was absolute and 
etemal to her, and this was her first great sorrow. She had 
known pain, and privation, and trouble, and anxiety, but actual 
anguish never. Now it had come to her, suddenly, irrevocably, 
never to be either morc or less ; perhaps to be fitted on as a 
garmcnt as time wore on, and to become a natural part of her 
life ; but always to be the same, a blank often feit, always 
present, tili at length her end came and she too passed away 
into the great Silence. 

Despair — the deprivation of all hope — is sometimes wild, 
but oftener calm with a deathly calmness. Erica was abso 
lutely still, — she scarcely moved or spoke during the long weary 
joumey to Calais. Twice only did she feel the slightest desire 
for any outward vent. At the Amiens Station the schoolboy 
in the comer, who had been growing more restless and excited 
every hour, sprang from the carriage to greet a small crowd 
of relations who were waiting to welcome him. She saw him 
rnsh to his mother, heard a confused, afFectionate Babel of 
inquiries, congratulations, laughter. Oh ! to think of that 
happy light-heartedness and the contrast between it and her 
gricf. The laughter seemed positively to cut her ; she could 
have screamed from sliecr pain. And, as if cruel contrasts 
were fated to confront her, no sooner had her f\ither established 
her in the cabin on board the steamer, than two bright-looking 
English girls settled themselves close by, and began chatting 
morrily about the New Year and the novel beginning it would 
be on board a Channel steamer. Erica tried to stop her ears 
that she might not hear the discussion of all the forthcoming 
gaieties : * Lady Reedham's dance on Thursday, our own, you 
know, next week,' tkc. tkc. But she could not shut out the 
sound of the merry voices, or that wounding laughter. 

Presently an exclamation made her look and listen. 

* Hark !' said one of her fellow-passengers. * We shall start 
now ; I hear the clock striking twelve. A happy New Year 
to you, Lily, and all possible good foi*tune.' 
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•Happy New Year !' echoed from difFerent cornors of the 
cabin ; the little Sistcr of Mcrcy knelt down and told her beads, 
the rest of the passengers talked, congratulated, lauglied. Erica 
w^ould have given worlds to be able to cry, but she conld not. 
The temble mockery of her surroundings was too grcat, how- 
ever, to be bome ; her heart seemed like ice, her hcad like fire, 
with a sort of feverish strength she rushed out of the cabin, 
ßtumbled up the companion, and ran as if by instinct to 
that part of the deck where a tall, solitary figure stood up 
darkly m the dim light. 

*lt's too cold for you, my child/ said Raebum, turning 
round at her approach. 

* Oh, father, let me stay with you/ sobbed Erica, * I can't 
bear it alone.' 

Perhaps he was glad to have her near him for his own 
sake, perhaps he recognised the truth to which she unconsciously 
testified that human nature does at times cry out for something 
other than seif, stronger and higher. 

He raised no more objections, they listened in silence tili 
the sound of the church beUs died away in the distance, and 
then he found a more sheltered seat and wrapped her up closely 
in his own plaid, and together they began their new year. The 
first lull in Erica's pain came in that midnight crossing ; the 
heaving of the boai^ the angry dashing of the waves, the foam- 
laden wind, all seemed to relieve her. Above all, there was 
comfort in the streng protecting arm round her. Yet she was 
too crushed and numb to be able to wish for anything but that 
the end might come for her there, that together they might 
sink down into the painless silence of death. 

Raebum only spoke once throughout the passage, instinct- 
ively he knew what was passing in Eiica's mind. He spoke 
tho only word of comfort which he had to speak : a noble one, 
though just then very insufficient : 

* There is work to be done.' 

Then came the dreary landing in the middle of tho dark 
winter's night, and presently they were again in a railway 
carriage, but this time alone. Raebum made her lie down, and 
himself feil asleep in the opposite corner ; he had been travel- 
ling uninterruptedly for twenty hours, had received a shock 
which had tried him very greatly, now from sheer exhaustion 
he slept. But Erica, to whom the grief was more new, could 
not sleep. Every minute the pain of realisation grew keener. 
Here she was in England once more, this was the joumey she 
had so often thoufirht of and planned. This was going home J 
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' Oll, the drearioess of the reality wlion compai*ed wit.h tliose | 
bright expertnlions I Ami yet it wns ueithcr this 
the actiiiil fact (if her motlier'a deatli wUich tirat lirouglit the 
teftra to her bin-niug eyea. 

Wearily sliifting her poBitiou, slie looked acroBs to tbe otlier ■ 
side of the carriage, nud snw, as if in a pictiire, her fiither. 
Roebum was a comparatively yoiang man, verj little üvcr forty; 
but his ausietica and tlie almost intredible amoimt of liard 
work of the past two years had told upon him, and had ttiracd 
his bair grey. Thero was somethiiig in hia stero set face, in i 
the strong inan'a resen-ed gricif, in the poao of his gi'and-Iookiiig 
liead, dignified cven in eshaustion, that waa strangely pothotic 
Erica Bcarcely seemed to realise that he was her father. It 
waa more aa if ehe were gazing at somo sceno on tho stfige, or 
on a wonderfuHy graphie imd heart-stirring pictnre. The pathoa 
and sadnesB of it took hold of her ; sho burst into a paasion of 
teara, tumod her face from tho light, and cried as if no power 
on earth could ever stop her, her long-drawu aoba allowed to 
go UDohecked sinee tho iioise of tho train made them tnatidible. 
She was so littlo givon to toara, aa a nile, that now they 
poaitively frighteaed her, nor coidd she understand how, with 
a real OJid terrible grief for which sho could not woep, tha I 
mere pathetio aight Äonld have brought down her tears like , 
Tain. But the outburst brought roliof with it, for it left her 
ao eshaustod that for a brief lialf-hour ahe slopt, and a^ke 
just befoi'o thcy rcaclic! London, witli avich a l'rightful head- 
ache that the phyaical pain numbed the mental. 

' How Boon shall we be ' home ahe would have said, but 

the Word choked her. 'How aoon shall wc get therel' she 
asked, faintly, She was so ill, so weary, that the niere thonght 
of being still again — even in the death-visited home — was a 
relief, and she was really too much wom out to feel very 
acutely while thcy droTe through the familiär streets. 

At last, early in the cold, new-year's moming, they were set 
down in Guilford Square, at tho grim entraace to ' Persecution 
Alley.' She looked round at the grcy old houses with a 
shudder ; then her father drew her arm within his, and lod 
her down the dreary little cul-de-sac. Thcre was the house, 
looking the aame aa over, and there was Aunt Joan Coming 
forward to meet them, with a stränge new tendcmess in her 
voice and look, and thore was Tom in the background, seeming 
half ahy and afraid to meet her in her grief, and there, above 
all, waa tlie one great etemal void. 

To watch beside the dying must be anguish, and yet sure^ 
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not such keen anguisli as to have missed tlie last moments, 
the last farewells, the last cliance of seniiig. For those who 
have to come back to the empty honsc, the home wiiich 
ncver can be home agaiii, may God comfort them — no one eise 
can. 

Stillness, and food, and brief snatchcs of sleep somewhat 
rcstored Erica. Late in the aftemoon she was strong enough 
to go into her mother's room, for that last look so inexpressibly 
painful to all, so entirely void of hope or comfort to those who 
believe in no hereaftcr. Not even the pcacefulness of death 
was there to give even a slight, a momentary relief toherpain; 
she scarcely even recognised her mother. Was that, indeed, 
all that was leff? that pale, rigid, utterly changed face and 
form ? Was that her mother 1 Could that once have been her 
mother ? Very often had she heard this great change wrought 
by death referred toin discussions; she knew well the arguments 
which were brought forward by the believei-s in immortality, 
the counter arguments with which her father invariably met 
them, and which had always secmed to her conclusive. But 
somehow that which seemed satisfactory in the lecturehall did 
not ans wer in the room of death. Her whole being seemed to 
flow out into one longing question : Might there not be a 
Beyond — anUnseen] Was this world indeed only 

« * A place to stand and love in for an hour, 

, With darkness and the death-hour ronnding it ?' 

She had slept in the aftemoon, but at night, when all was 
still, she could not sleep. The question still lurked in her 
mind ; her sorrow and loneliness grew almost unbearable. She 
thought if she could only make herseif cry again perhaps she 
might sleep, and she took down a book about Giordano Bruno, 
and read the account of bis martyrdom, an account which 
always moved her very much, But to- night not even the 
description of the valiant unshriuking martyr of Freethought 
ascending the scafFold to meet his doom could in the slightest 
degree affect her. She tried anothcr book, this time Dickens' 
Tale of Two Cities, She had never read the last two chaptcrs 
without feeling a great desire to cry ; but to-night she read with 
perfect unconcem of Sydney Carton's wanderings through Paris 
on the night before he gave himself up, — read the last marvel- 
lously-written scene without the slightest emotion. It was 
evidently no use to try anything eise ; she shut the book, put 
out her candle, and once more lay down in the dark. 
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Thon sho bogiiu to thiuk of tbe ironiä ivliich had so p«- 
sistetitly liaimt«(i Siduey Gatton, ' I am the llesurrcction and 
tbe Lifo.' Sbe, too, aemneii to be wandcring about tlio Parisian 
Btrccts, heariug tbese vrords ovar anj over ayiiiu. Sho knew 
that it \ras Jesus of Naznrctli \i\w liad SiiiJ tliis. Wbat aa 
aascrtion it was Tor a mau to mako I It was not evcn ' I bring 
the rcsurroction ' or ' I giee tlie roaurroctioii,' but ' I am tLa 
KoaiUTöctioii !' Aud yct, aecording to ber father, his bumility 
bad bocu cxccsaivc, oarriod almoat to a fault. Waa be tbo 
moet inconsistctit man that over Uyod, or what was he t At 
luat sbe tliouglit she would get up and bcb ivhethor thero wsä 
anj qualifjirig content, and wbtn and wiiero ho bad ntterad 
tbis tj-euioiiduiH siiyiug. 

Lijjliting ber candlü she cropt, a littlo sbivering, whita-robed 
figiu-e, round tbe hook-lined room, scauning the titles on evory 
Bhelf, bnt Bibica were too much iu use in that Iionse to bs 
rotogatod ta tbo attics, she foimd only the least iutereating 
and leaat serviueablo of her fathor's books. Thei-a was notbing 
for it but to go down to the study ; ho wr.ipping horself up, 
foT it was a fiüczing winter'a night, slie went noiaeleaaly down- 
staira, and soon found evciy posaitJe fa*;üity for bibücij ro- 
scaroh. 

A little baffled and even disappointed to find tbe worda ia 
that whicb she regardod aa the leaat autheutio of the gospels, 
ehe still resolvod to read tho accouut ; sho roEid it, iiideed, in 
two or threo ti-anslatious, and compared each cloaely with tha 
othcrs, bnt in all the worda stood out in nncoaipromisiag groat- 
nesä of aaaertioa. This man ulaimed to be tha reaurrection, or 
as Wyclif had it, the 'agen riayng and lyf.' 

And then poor Erica read od to the end of the story and 
was quite tliroivn back npon hersolf by the account of tbe 
miracle wliich followed. It was a beantifui stoiy, she said to 
hcraelf, poctically written, graphically described, bnt aa to 
believing it to be tme, she could as soon have aocepted the 
'Midaummer Night's Dream' aa having actnally taken place. 

Sbivering with cold she put tho books back on their sbelf, 
Rnd itnle upstaiid once more to bcar her comfortlesa sorrow as 
best etm could. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

* WHY DO YOÜ BELIEVE IT V 

Tlicn the round of weary duties, cold and formal, came to mcct her, 
With the life within departed that had given them «ach a soul ; 
And her sick heart even ßUghted gentle words that carae to greet her, 
For grief spread its ehadowy pinions like a blight upon the whole. 

A. A. PßOCTER. 

The winter sunshine which glanced in a sidelong, huir-and-half 
"way into * Persecution Alley/ and strugglcd in at the closed 
blinds of Erica's little attic, streamed uncliecked into a far more 
cheerful room in Guilford Square, and illumined a breakfiist- 
table, at which was scated one oecupant only, apparently making 
a late and rather hasty meal. He was a man of about cight 
and twenty, and though he was not absolutely good-looking, his 
face was one which people tumed to look at again, not so much 
because it was in any way striking as far as featurcs went, but 
because of an nnusual luminousness which pervaded it. The 
eyes, which were dark grey, wefe peculiarly expressive, and 
their softness, which might to some have seemed a trifle un- 
masculine, was counterbalanced by the straight, dark, noticeable 
eyebrows, as well as by a thoroughly manly bearing and a 
general impression of unfailing energy which charactcrised the 
whole man. His hair, short Ijeard, and moustache were of a 
deep nut-brown. He was of medium height and very muscular- 
looking. 

On the whole it was as pleasant a face as you would offcen 
meet with, and it was not to be wondered at that his old grand- 
;nother looked up pretty frcqucntly from her arm-chair by the 
firc, and watched him with that beautiful loving pride which in 
the aged nevcr seems exaggeratcd and very rarely misplaced. 

*You were out very late, were you not, Brian]' she ob- 
served, letting her knitting-ncedles rest for a minute, and 
scrutinising the rather weary -looking man. 

' Till half-past five this moming,' he replied, in a somewhat 
preoccupied voice. 

There was a sad look in his eyes, too, Avhich his grand- 
mother partly understood. She knitted anothcr round of her 
sock and then said, 

* Have you seen Tom Craigie yet 1 * 
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'Tes, last iiiyht I came acrosa liim,' repUed Brian. 'He 
told nie she had comD homo. They travcllod by niglit aud got 
in early jcsterday moromg.' 

'Poor little thiugl' aighed old Mra. Osmond, 'What a 
home- Coming it muat have beenT 

' Grannio,' eaid Brian, puahing back his chair and drawing 
ncai'er to the fire, 'I want yrrn tii tdl me what I ought to do. 
I have a measage to her from her mother, thero was no one 
eise to takc it, you know, exccpt the laudlady, njid I mippMo 
ehe did not like thut. I want tu know ivhen I miglit seo her; 
one has no right to koep it back, and yet how am I to know 
whether aho ia fit to boar it ! I can't imte it doini, it won't 
Bomehow go on to paper, yet I con hardly aak t« seo her.' 

' We cnnnot teil tliat the measage might not comfort her,' 
Said Mrs, Osmond. Then after a few uiimitoa' thonght ahe 
added, ' I think, Brian, if I were you, I would write her a littla 
nofc, teil her why you want to seo hör, and let her fix her own 
timo. You will Icave it entirely in her owu handa in that 
way.' 

Ho mused for a minute, aeemed aatisficd with the sug- 

tion, and, moving acrosa to the wiiting- table, begau hia 
fii-st lettor to hia love. Apparently it waa hai-d to write, for 
1 he wasted aeveral shects, and miich timo tiiat he could ill 
' afford. When it was at length flniahod, it ran aa fullona : — 

' Dear Miss Raeburn, 

' I hardly like to ask to see you yet for fear 
you should think me intrusive, but a measage was tntriistcd to 
me on Tneaday night which I dai-e not of myself kcop back 
from yon. Will you see met If you are able to, and will 
name the time which will suit you best, I shall be very 
gratefuL Foi^ive me for troubliiig you, and bclieve me, 
'YoursfLÜthfully, 

'Brias OaiiosD.' 

He scnt it off a little doubtfully, by no mcnns aatisficd that 
he had done a wiae thing. But when he retiirned from hia 
tounda later in the day the reply sot hia feara at rest. 

It waa written lengthways across a sliect of papcr : the 
Bmall delicate writiug was füll of character, but betraycd great 
phyaieal exhaustioiL, 

' It 13 good of you to think of ua. Plcaso come this after- 
noou if you are able. , Rnjr. . > 
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That very aftemoon ! Now that bis wish was granted, now 
tliat he was indeed to see her, Brian would have given worlds 
to have postponed the meeting. He was well accustomed to 
visiting sorrow-stricken people, but from meeting such sorrow 
as that in the Raebums' house he shrank back feeling bis in- 
cAifiiciency. Besides, what words were delicate enough to con- 
vey all that had passed in that death-scene ] How could he 
dare to attempt in speech all that the dying mother would fain 
have had conveyed to her child ? And then bis own love ! 
Would not that be the greatest difficulty of all 1 Feeling her 
grief as he did, could he yet modify bis manner to suit that of 
a mere Outsider — almost a stranger 1 He was very diffident ; 
though longing to see Erica, he would yet have given anything 
to be able to transfer his work to bis father. This, however, 
was of course impossible. 

Strange though it might seem, he — the most unsuitable of 
all men in his own eyes — was the man singled out to bear tbia 
message, to go to the death-visited household. He went about 
his aftemoon work in a sort of steady, mechanical manner, the 
outward veil of his inward agitation. About four o'clock he 
was free to go to Guilford Terrace. 

He was shown into the little sitting-room ; it was the room 
in which Mrs. Raebum had died, and the mere sight of the 
outer surroundings, the well-wom fumiture, the book-lined 
walls, made the whole scene vividly present to bim. The room 
was empty, there was a blazing fire but no other light, for the 
blinds were do^vn, and even the v/inter twilight shut out. 
Brian sat down and waited. Preseutly the door opened, he 
looked up and saw Erica approaching bim. She was taller 
than she had been when he last saw her, and now grief had 
given her a peculiar dignity which made her much more like 
her father. Every shade of colour had left her face, her 
eyes were füll of a limitless pain, the eyelids were slightly 
reddcned, but apparently rather from sleeplessness than 
from tears, the whole face was so altered that a mere casual 
acquaintance would hardly have recognised it, except by 
the unchanged waves of short aubum hair which still formed 
the setting as it were to a picturc, lovely even now. Only one 
other thing was unchanged, and that was the frank uncou- 
ventional manner. Even in her grief she could not be quite 
like other people. 

* It is very good of you to let me see you/ said Brian, * you 
are suro you are doing right ; it will not bo too much for you 
to-day.' 
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'Tliore ia no grcfit dificrence in dnya, I thiiik,* mlA 'Eria^-^ 
sittitig down on a low cbair beside tho firc. ' I do not very 1 
much beliove in degrocB ia this kiad of grief, I do Dot see why ' 
it ahould be ever more or ever less, Pcrhapa I am wrong, it is 
all new to me." 

She apoke in a slow, steady, low-tonod voic.e. Thcre wna 
an absolute hopelcssncss about her whole aspoct ivhbli wa» 
t-errible to Bee. A moiuenfa pftuse foUowed, tJiDn, looking up 
at Brian, she fancied that ehe read in bis face aomething of 
heaitation, of a consciousiieBS tliat lie could ill exprcsa what ho 
wished to say, and her innate courtesy mado her eveu now 
hasten to reliovc liim. 

' Don't be afraid of epeaking,' ehe said, a softer light d 
into her ejea, ' I don't kuoiv why people slirink from mcetin^ 
trouble. Even Tom is half afmid of me. I am not changcd, | 
am still Erica ; can't you understand how much I want evcr ' 
one now 1 ' 

' People differ so much,' said Brian, n, llttlo huBkily, 
then when ono feels strongly worda do not come eaaily.' 

' Do you think I woiüd not rather have your sympathy 
than an oration from any one eise I You who were hero to the 
end ! you who did eyerything for — for her, My father hastold 
me very litüe, he was not able to, but he told me of you, how 
helpful you were, how good, not like an outaider at all ! ' 

Evidently she clung to the eomforting recollection that at 
loast ono tnistable, synipathctic person had bceii with her 
mothcr at tho last. Bri;ui cimVl uiily say how littlo lic had 
doue, how much more he would fain have doue had it been 
posBible. 

' I think you do comfort me by talking,' said Erica, ' And 
now I want you, if you don't mind, to teil me all from the very 
first. I can't torture my father by asking him, and I couldn't 
boar it from the landiady, But you were here, you can teil me 
all. Don't be afraid of hurting me ; can't you understand, if 
the paat were the only thing left to you, you would want to 
know every tinieat detail ! ' 

He looked searchingly iuto her eyes, he thought ehe was 
right. There were no degrees to psün like hers! beaidea, it was 
quite posaible that the leaser detaila of her mother's death 
might bring teara which would reüeve her. Veiy quietly, very 
reverently, he told her all that had pasaed, — she already knew 
that her mother had died from aneurism of tho hoart,^ho told 
her how in the evening he had boen summoned to her, and 
lh>m the ürst had kuowu that it was hopcleaa, had bccn obliged 
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to teil her that the time for speech even was but short. He 
had ordered a telegram to be sentto her fathcr at Biriiii:^'»ham, 
but Mrs. Craigio and Tom were out for the evciiing, aiiil iio one 
knew where tiiey were to be found. He and the landlady had 
been alone. 

* Sho spoke constantly of you,' he continued. * The very 
last words she said were these, " Teil Erica that only love can 
keep from bittemess, that love is stronger than the world's un- 
kindness." Then, after a minute's pause, she added, "Be good 
to my little girl, promise to be good to her." After that, 
speech became impossible, but I do not think she sufFered. 
Once she motioned to me to give her the frame ofF the mantel- 
piece with your photograph ; she looked at it and kept it near 
her,* — she died with it in her band.' 

Erica hid her face ; that one trifling little incident wajs too 
much for her, the tears rained do\Yn between her finge rs. 
That it should have come to that I no one whom she loved 
there at the last — but she had looked at the photograph, had 
held it to the very end, the voiceless, useless picture had been 
there, the real Erica had been laughing and talking at Paris ! 
Brian talked on slowly, soothingly. Presently he paused; 
then Erica suddenly looked up, and dashing away her tears, 
Said, in a voice which was terrible in its mingled pain and In- 
dignation, 

* I might have been here ! I might have been with her ! 
It is the fault of that wretched man who went bankrupt ; the 
fault of the bigots who will not treat us fairly — who ruin us ! ' 

She sobbed with passionate pain, a vivid streak of crimson 
dyed her check, contrasting strangely with the deathly white- 
ness of her brow. 

* Forgive me if I pain you,' said Brian ; * but have you for- 
gotten the message I gave you ? " It is only love that can 
keep from bitterness ! " * 

* Love ! ' cried Erica ; she could have scrcamcd it, if she 
had not been so physically exhausted. * Do you mean I am to 
love our enemies 1 ' 

* It is only the love of all humanity that can keep from 
bittemess,' said Brian. 

Erica began to think over his rcply, and in thinking grcw 
calm once more. By-and-by she lifted up her face ; it was pale 
again now, and still, and pcrfectly hopeless. 

*I suppose you think that only Christians can love all 
humanity,' she said, a little coldly. 

' I should call all true lovers of hun>anity Christians,' re- 
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pliüi! Brian, ' whetlier they iire consciouBlj fullowers of Ctirist 

She thonght a. little ; then with a curioualy hard look in 
her face, ahe auddenly ßushed round upon him with a question, 
much as her fatlier waa in the habit of doiug wheu au ad- 
veraary had made some broad-liearted statemeut whicli had 
baiHed him. 

'Seme of you givo na a little more charity Üian otliers, 
but what do you «lonn by Chriatiatiity 1 You itsk us to believe 
what iB incredible. Wiii/ do you believe in tlio roäurreütion 1 
What roaauB havo yon for thiuking it true 1 ' 

She Qxpectod him to go into the evideiice ijuestioii, to quote 
the nnmber of Chriat'a appearauceä, to speak of the five hiiu- 
drcd witncsscB of whom ehe vaa wtary oi" henriug. Her niind 
was proof againet all thia ; what üould bo more probable than 
that a number of devoted followera shoiOd be the viotims of 
Bome optical deluaion, capecially when their rainds wcixi dis- 
tiirbed by gricf. Here waa a miracle supportcd on ono aide by 
the tostimouy of five hundred and odd epectatora all longiug to 
Eee their late Master, and contradicted on tlio othcr eide l>y 
oommon-sense and the espcrience of tlio remainder of tho 
human race during thouaanda of yeara ! She looked füll at 
Brian, a. hard yet olinoät esultant expresaion in her eyoa, whioh 
Bpuko more plainly than worda her perfect conviction : — 

' Yciu cau't Bat jour cvidenccs agiiiust ray counter-evidoncea ! 
jnu eaii't lo^icidly maiiitulu that a few uneducnted nicii üre to 
have more weight than all the united experience of mankind.' 

Never would she so gladly have believed in the doctrine of 
immortality as now, yet with charactoriatic houesty and resolutc- 
ness she set herielf into an attitude of rigid defence, lest 
through atrong desire or mere bodily weariness she should drift 
iuto the acceptance of wliat might bo, what iudeed ahe con- 
Bidered to be error. But to her aurpriac, half to her disappoint- 
mcnt, Brian did not cvcn mention the evidencea. She had 
bracod herseif iip to withstand argumenta drawn from the fivo 
hui.di-ed bretliren, but the prepamtion was uselesa. 

'I believe in the reaurrection,' said Brian, 'hecauso I 
cannot doubt Jesus Christ. Heia the most perfectly loveaMo 
and truatable Being I know, or can coneeive of knowing. He 
Said He Bhould rlse again, I believe that He did riae. He waa 
perfectly tnithfiil, thcrefore He could not mialead ; He knew, 
thorefore He could not be mislcd.' 

' We do not considcr Him to be all that you assert,' said 
Erica. 'Nor do His followera make one incliiied to thiuk that 
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either He or His teaching wcre so perfect as you try to make 

out. ^ou are not so hard-hearted as somo of tliem ' 

She broke ofF, seeing a look of pain on her companion's 
face. 

* Oh, what am I saying ! ' she cried, in a very different tone, 
* you who have done so much — you who were always good to 
US, — I did not indeed mean to hurt you, it is your crecd that 
I can't help hating, not you. You are our friend, you said so 
long ago.' 

* Always,' said Brian, * nevcr doubt that.' 

* Then you must forgive me for having wounded you,' said 
Erica, her whole face softening. *You must remcmbcr how 
hard it all is, and that I am so very, vcry miserable.' 

He would have given his lifo to bring her comfort, but he 
was not a very great belicver in words, and, besides, lie thought 
she had talked quite as long as she ought 

* I think,' he said, * that, honestly acted out, the message 
entrusted to me ought to comfort your miscry.' 

' I can't act it out,' she said. 

* You will begin to try,' was Brian's answer ; and then, with 
a very füll heart, he said good-bye and loft his Undine sitting 
by the fire, with her head resting on her hands, and the words 
of her mother's message echoing in her ears. * It is only love 
that can keep from bittemess, love is stronger than the world's 
imkindness.' 

Presently, not daring to dwell too much on that last scene 
which Brian had described, she turncd to his stränge, un- 
expected reason for his belief in the resurrcction, and mused 
over the charactcristics of his ideal. Then she thought she 
would like to see again what her ideal man had to say about 
his, and she got up and searchcd for a small book in a limp red 
Cover, labelled Life of Jesus of Nazareth. — Luice llaehuim, It 
was more than two yeara since she had sceu it ; she read it 
through once more. The style was vigorous, tb.c vcilcd 
sarcasms were not luipleasant to her, she detectod no uu- 
fainiess in the mode of trcatmcnt, the book satisficd lier, the 
conclusion arrived at scemed to her incvitable — Brian Osmond's 
ideal was not perfect. 

With a sigh of utter weariness she shut the book and leant 
back in her chair with a still, white, hopeless fixce. Presently 
Friskarina sprang up on her knee with a little sympathetic 
mew ; she had been too miserable as yet to notice even her 
favourite cat very much, now a scarcely pcrccptible shade of 
relief came to her sadness, she stroked the soft gi-ey head. 
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Biit aciirccly had alio Bpoken to her favourite, wheu the catl 
Hiiiidculy tunied awaj, sfinxug from her knce and trotted out ol " 
the room. It seemed like actual doBtrtion, and Erica could iü 
Lear it just then. 

' What, you too, Friskie,' slie eaid to herseif, ' are ctcu 3*ou 
glad to koep away from mc 1' 

She hid her face in her handa ; desolate and miserable as 
shc had been hefore, she now feit niore completcly alono. 

lu a fow minutes something warm touchirg her foot mndö 
Imr lotik up, and with ooe botmd Friskarina sprang into her lap, 
ttinying in her mouth a yonng kitten. Sho piirrtd coateutcdly, 
looking first at her child luid then at het mistross, sajiug aa 
plainly aa if she had Epokeo, 

'Will this comfort youl" 

Erica Btrokod and kisscd botb cat aud kitt*n, and for thjSj 
first fimo since her trouble a fcelmg of warmth camo to 1 
frozen hearL 
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A life ol nnalloyed content, 
A lile like that ol land-locked m 

3. B. LaiTSLL. 

' Elspeth, ytiu rcally miist teil me, I'm dying of ciiriosity, and 
I call acc by your fuco you kuow all about it I How is it that 
grnndpapa'a iiame ia in the papers when he has been dcad 
all these yeara 1 I toll you I saw it, a littlo paragraph in fo- 
d.'.y's paper, headed, " Mr. Luke Raeburn." Is tliia auothcr 
naoicsake who baa somctliing to do with bim !' 

The Speaker was a tall, bright-Iooking girl of eightcen, a 
blne-eyed, flaxcn-haii-ed blonde, with a saucy litHe mouth, 
about which thcre now lurked an expression of undisgnised 
curiosity. Roae, for that was her name, was Eomcthing of a 
cons, and all her life long sho had managod to get her own 
way ; she waa an only ehiid, and had been not a little spoilt ; 
biit iu spite of many faults slie waa lovcablo, and bcneath hör 
onter shell of vauity and sclf-satisfaction there lay a Sterling 
little heart. 

Her companion, Elspeth, was a \mnkled old woman, whoao 
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smooth grcy hair was almost hidden by a huge mob-cap, wliich, 
in defiauce of modern custom, she wore tied under her chin. 
She had nursed Rose and her mother before her, and had now 
becomo more like a family friend than a servant. 

* Miss Rose/ she replied, looking up from her work, * if you 
go on chattcr-magging away like this, there'll be no frock ready 
for you to-night/ and with a most uncommunicative air, the old 
woman tumed away, and gave a little impressive shake to the 
billowy mass of white tarlatan to which she was putting the 
finishing touches. 

* The white lilies just at the side,' said Rose, her attention 
diverted for a moment. * Won't it be lovely ! the prettiest 
dress in the room, I'm sure/ Then, her curiosity retuming, 
* But, Elspeth, I shan't enjoy the dance a bit unlcss you teil 
me what Mr. Luke Raebum has to do with us 1 Listen, and TU 
teil you how I found out. Papa brought the paper up to 
mamma, and said, "Did you see this?" And then mamma 
read it, and the colour came all over her face, and she did not 
say a word, but went out of the room pretty soon. And then 
I took up the paper, and looked at the page she had been 
reading, and saw grandpapa's name.' 

* What was it about 1 ' asked old Elspeth. 

* That's just what I couldn't understand ; it was all about 
secularists. What are secularistsl But it soems that this 
Luke Racburn, whoever he is, has lost hig wife. While he was 
lecturing at Birmingham on the soul, it said, bis wife died, 
and this paragraph said it seemed like a judgment, which was 
rather cool, I think.' 

* Poor laddie ! ' sighed old Elspeth. 

* Elspeth,' cried Rose, * do you know who the man is ? ' 
'Miss Rose,' said the old woman, severely, *in my young 

days there was a saying that you'd do well to lay to heart, 
" Ask no questions, aiid you'll be told no stories." ' 

* It isn't your young days now, it's your old days, Elsie,' 
said the imperturbable Rose. * I will ask you questions as much 
as I please, and you'U teil me what this mystery means, there's 
a dear old nursie ! Have I not a right to know about my own 
relations ? ' 

' Oh, baim ! baim ! if it were anything you'd like to hear , 
but why should you know what is all sad and gloomful 1 No, 
no, go to your balls, and think of yo\ir fine dresses and gran' 
partners, though, for the matter of that, it is but vanity of 
vanities ' 

* Oh, if youVe going to quote Ecclesiastes, I shall go ! ' said 
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Roae, pouting. 'I wiah that book ivftaii't hi the Bible 1 I'ni. 
Bure such an uld grviiiibler oiiglit fo liave beeu in thc Apocryplia.* J 

Kl^pcth älioolc her lieod, onA muttcred BometUiiig nbout.l 
juilgment and troiiLle. Eoae bef^au to bo doubly Gurions. 4 

Truuble, aadness, a. myatery — porliaps a tragedy 1 Kosq-J 
bad i'cad üf auch thiugtt in bookaj wcro there euch Üiing&J 
(lütiuiUy in thö family, and she had never kuoim ofthom! Ä.m 
few houra ogo and bIiq had been unable to think of anytbing bat' t 
her first ball, her new dress, her fiowers ; but she vas Eoizedid 
now with the most intenso dosire tö füthom this myetery. Thofr' I 
it hid fair tfl he ft Bad myatery only made her more cager nndJ 
curiuua, She was so young, ao ignoront, there was still i halo j 
üf ronuince about thosc unknown thiugs, trouble and aadness. ■ 

' Elapoth, you treat mo liko a child ! ' she exclatmcd ; ' it'a 
reüJly too bad of you.' 

'Maybe you're right, hairo,' said the old nurao; 'but it'a 
no doing of mine. But look here, Mias Rose, you ho pcrsuaded 
by me, go atraight to your mamma and osk her youi-solf. May- 
be there is a doubt whether you oughtn't to kuow, but thpre is j 
no doubt that I niustn't teil you.' I 

Roao hcaitated, but presently her ctiriosity overpoivered bat'! 
ruluctance. I 

Mrs. Fane^mith, or, aa ehe had been called in her maidälKJ 
daya, laabel Raebnm, was remarkably like her daughter in bo ^ 
far as features nnd colouring were conceraed, but she was es- 
ceocliiiglj luiliko hör in charactor, for wliorüiia Koaü w:is viiin und 
aelf-confident, and had a decided will of her own, her mothor was 
diffident and exaggeratedly humblü. She was a kind-faearted 
and a good woman, but ehe was in danger of losing almost all 
the real bleasedneaa of life by perpctually harassing hersclf 
with the question, ' What wiÜ peojilo sayl' 

She looked up apprehensively as her daughtcr came into the 
room, Rose feit sure she had been crjüng, her curiostty was 
still further stimulated, and with all the perauasiveness at her 
command, she ui^ed her mother to teil her the meaning of thf 
mysterious paragraph. 

,'I am Borry you have askod me,' sjüd Mrs. Fane-Smith, 
' but, perhaps, since you are no longer a child you had hett«r 
know. It is a sad atoiy, howcver, Rose, and I shonld not have 
chosen to teil it you to-day of all days.' 

' But 1 want to hear, mamma,' said Rose, decidedly. ' Ficaae 
bcgin. ^Vho is this Mr. Raebuml' 

'He is my brother,' aaid Mrs. Fane-Smith, with a Lttle 
quiver in her voioe. 
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* Your brother ! My uncle ! ' cried Rose, in amazement. 

* Luke was the eldest of us/ said Mrs. Fane-Smith, * then 
came Jean, and I was the youngest of all, at Icast of those who 
Uved; 

* Then I have an aunt, too, an Aunt Jean ! ' exclaimed Rose. 

* You shall hear the whole story,' replied her mother. She 
thought for a minuto, then in rather a low voice she becjan. 
* Luke and Jean were always the clever ones, Luke especially ; 
your grandfather had set his heart on his being a clergyman, 
and you can fancy the grief it was to us when he threw up the 
whole idea, and declared that he could never take Orders. He 
was only nineteen when he rcnounced religion altogether ; he 
and my father had a great dispute, and the end of it was that 
Luke was sent away from home, and I have never seen him 
since. Hehas become a very notorious infidel lecturer. Jean was 
very much unsettled by his change of views, and I believe her 
real reason for marrying old Mr. Craigie was that she had 
made him promise to let her see Luke again. She married 
young and settled down in London, and when, in a few years, 
her husband died, she too renouneed Christianity.' 

To teil the truth, Rose was not deeply interested in tho 
story, it feil a little flat after her expectations of a tragedy. It 
had, moreover, a sort of missionary flavour, and she had tili the 
last few months lived in India, and had grown heartily tired of 
the details of mission-work, in which both her father and mother 
had been interested. Conversions, relapses, heathenism, belief 
and unbelief were words which had sounded so often in her ears 
that now they bored her ; as they were the merest words to 
her it could hardly be otherwise. Bat Rose's best point was her 
loyalty to her own family, she had the *clan' feeling very strongly, 
and she could not understand how her mother could have 
allowed such a complete estrangement to grow up between her 
and her nearest relations. 

'Mamma,' she said, quickly, *I should have gone to see 
Uncle Luke if I had been you.' 

'It is impossible, dear,' replied Mrs. Fane-Smith. *Your 
father would not allow it for one thing, and then only think 
what people would say ! This is partly my reason for telling 
you, Rose ; I want to put you upon your guard. We heard little 
or nothing of your uncle when we were in India, but you will find 
it very different here. He is one of the most notorious men in 
England ; you must never mention his name, never allude to 
him, do you understand me 1 ' 

* Is he then so wicked ] ' 




'My Jear, conaider what hia teacUing ia, Üiat is sufficient j 
would not for the whüle world allow oiir Greyshot frieuds 
guess tliat wo are cflnuected with liiai in any \ray. It niij 
rui» all yoiir prospcüta iu lifo.' 

' Mamma,' Boid Böse, ' I doa't tliink Mr. Racbum v 
iiyure my prospocts — of coursayoumainprospccta of mnrryiug-, 
If a man didu't core euoiigli for me to takc me whotiier I am 
tho mccB of the worst man in England or not, do you think I 
would accopt him J ' 

Thcre woa an ongry ring in her voice as ahe spoko, bor 
littlo sauoy mouth looked almost gmnd, After u momciit'a 
pause ahfl added, more quietly, biit with all the force of tho 
true waraan's heart wliich lay biddcn beneath her silhnesa and 
fiivolity, ' Besides, mamma, is it quite honest 1 ' 

' We aro not bouud to pnblish oiir family bistory to tho 
World, Rose. If any oae nakod me, of conrae I should teil the 
tnitli ; if there was any way of helping my brother or his chüd 
I would gladly Berre them, even though the world would look 
coldly on me for doiug ao ; but while they renioin atheiata hovi 
13 it poaaiblo! ' 

' Theu he haa a child 1 ' 

' Ona only, I beliove, a girl of about yotir own ngo. 

' Oh, mamnift, how I should like to faiow her I ' 

'My dear Rose, bow can you speak of such a thmg ! Tott 
dou't renliae that sho is an athcist, has not even boeu ' 
poor little thing.' 

' But she is my cousin, and she ia a girl just like me,' said 
Rose. ' I should like to know her very much. I wonder whether 
Bhe has come out yet, I wonder how she enjoyed her first 
baU.' 

' My dear ! they are not in soeiety.' 

' How dull ! what does she do all day, I wonder 1 ' 

' I cannot teil, I wisii you would not talk about bor, Robb ; 
I should not wiah you even to think about her, except, indeed, 
to mention her in your prayers.' 

'Oh, I'd much rather have her here to atay,' said Rose, 
with a little mischiovoua gleam ia her eyea. 

'Rose!' 

' Why, mamma, if she were a black unbeliover you would 
be delighted to have her, it is only becauae sho ia white that 
you won't have anytliing to da with her. You would have 
beon aa pleased os possible if I had mado fricnda with any of 
the ladiea in the Zenaoas.' 

Mm. Fane-Smith looked nncomfortable, and murmurcd that 
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tliat was a very dißerent question. ßoso sceing her advantage, 
made haste to foUow it up. 

* At any rate, mamma, you will write to Uncle Luke now that 
he is in trouble, and youll let me send a note to bis daughter 1 
Only think, mamma, she has lost her mother so suddenly ! just 
tlünk how wretched she must be ! Oh, mamma, dcar, I can't 
think how she can bear it ! ' and Rose threw her arms round 
her mother's neck. * I should die too if you were to die ! I'm 
Bure I should. 

Rose was very persuasive, Mrs. Fanc-Smith's motherly heart 
was touched ; she sat down there and thcn, and for the first 
time since the summer day when Luke Raebum had been 
tumed out of bis father's house, she wrote to her brother, 
Rose in tho meantime had taken a pieco of paper from her 
mother's w^riting-desk, and with a fat volume of sermons by way 
of a desk, was scribbling away as fast as she could. This was 
her letter : — 

* My dear Cousin, 

* I don't know your name, and havc only just heard 
nnything about you, and the first thing I heard was that you 
were in dreadful trouble. I only write to send you my lovo, 
and to say how very sorry I am for you. We only came to 
England in the Autumn. I like it very much. I am going to 
my first ball to-night, and expect to enjoy it immensely. My 

dress is to be white tarla Oh, dear ! how horrid of mo to 

be writing like this to you. Please, forgive me. I don't like to 
be so happy when you are uuhappy ; but, you see, I have 
ohly just heard of you, so it is a little difficult. With love. 

* I remain, your aÖectionate cousin, 

* Rose Fane-Smith.' 

That evening, while Erico, with cycs dim with grief and 
wearinoss, was poring over the books in her father's study, 
Rose was beiug initiated into all the delights of the ball-room. 
She was in her glory. E very thing was new to her ; she enjoy cd 
dancing, she knew that she looked pretty, knew that her drcss 
was charming, knew that she was much admired, and of course 
she liked it all. But the chaperons shook thcir heads ; it was 
whispered that Miss Fane-Smith was a terriblo flirt, she had 
danceil no less than seven dances with Captain Golightly. If 
her mother erred by thinking too much of what peoplo said, 
perhaps Rose eiTed in oxactly the opposite way ; at any rate, she 
managed to call down upon her silly but innocent little head an 
immense amount of blame from the mothers and elderly ladies. ^0 

o 
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'A gloriouB moonlight niglit,' aaid Cnptaiu Goliglitly. 'Whitt 
do you Bay, Miss Fiine-Sinithl Sholl «e take a tum in tlie 
gardenl Or arc you ufruid of the coldl' 

'Afi-aiiil oh, dear, DO,' Baid Rose, 'H'h the vcry tliing T shoiild 
eujoy; I suppose Iirmst get my Bhuwl, thougli; it is uiistaira.' 

Tliey were in the veBtibule. 

'Have my ulster," said _Captaia Goliglitlj. Herc it J3, 
juat handy, and it will keep you miich warmer,' 

llose liiughed and bluaUcd, and alSowi^d iieraclf to bo put 
into her partner's coat, rather to the detrimcnt of her billcnvy 
tarJatan. After a while they come back ngain from the dim 
gardoü to the brightly-lighted vostibulc, irnd aa ill-luck 
woiild have it, ohanced tu eucounter a Btieam of people going 
into the aupper-room. Every one stared at the apparition of 
Miss Fane ymith in Captuin üolightly's coat. Witb some diffl- 
cidty she atrug^led out of it, and with very bot cheeks aought 
ehelter iu the baU-room. 

'How dreadfullj' they looked ! Do you tbink it was wrongof 
me^' ahe half-whiapeved to her partner, 

' Oh, dear, no I scuaible aud plncky, and everyf hing de- 
lightfid I You are much too charmiug to be bouud down to Billy 
conventionalitiea. Come, let us have this dance. I'm Bui-o you 
are engagcd to some oiie in the supper-room who cant deecrve 
auch a delightful partner. Let na have this troia fmipf, and hurl 
defiance at the Greyshot chaperona,' 

Rose laughcd, and allowed hcrsclf to be bome off. She 
had becu eicited before, now she was doubly eicitecl, aud 
Captain Golightly had the moat delieious stcp imaginable. 



CHAPTER X. 

DARD AT WOBK. 

LoDftIng U God'a f refib heavenward will 

With out ptior eatthward Btciving ; 
We quenoh it that we rany be still 

Content with merely lising ; 
Bat, wonld we leara that lieart's fall Ecope 

Wliich we are houclj wronging, 
Oar Uvea muat climb from liope to hope 

Änd realise oai longing. i. B. XiowELL. 

PerBaM it was only natural that thcre should be that winter 
a good doal of comiounication botweeu the sccularist's house iii 
Guilford Terraco and the clergyman's house in Guilford Squai-e. 
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From the first Raebum had takcn a great fancy to Cliarles 
Osmond, and now that Brian had bccome so closely connected 
with the memory of their suddcn bcrcavement, and had made 
^mself almost one of them by his silent, unobtrusive sympathy, 
and by his numberless acts of delicate considerateness, a tie 
was necessaiily formed w^hich promised to deepen into one of 
those close friendships that sometimes exist bctwcen two entire 
families. 

It was a bleak, chilly aftemoon in March, when Charles 
Osmond, retuming from a long round of parish work, thonght 
he would look in for a few minutes at the Raebums' ; he had a 
proposal to make to Erica, some fresh work which he thonght 
might intercst her. He rang the bell at the now familiär door 
and was admitted ; it carricd him back to the day whcn he had 
first callcd there and had been shown into the fire-lit room, with 
the book-lined walls, and the pretty little girl curled up on the 
rüg, with her cat and her toasting-fork. Time had brought 
many changes since then. This evening he was again shown 
into the study, but this time the gas was hghted and there was 
DO little girl upon the hoarth-rug. Erica was sittin g at her 
desk hard at w^ork. Her face lighted up at the sight of her 
visitor. 

' Every one is out except me,' she said, more brightly than 
he had heard her speak since her rctum. * Did you really come 
to see me 1 How good of you.' 

* But you are busy,' said Charles Osmond, glancing at the 
papers on the deski * Press- work 1 ' 

* Yes, my first article,' said Erica, Mt is just finished, but if 
youll excuse me for one minute, I ought to con-cct it, the office 
boy will call for it directly.' 

* Don't hurry ; I will wait and get w^arm in the mcantime,' 
Said Charles Osmond, establishing himself by the fire. 

There was a silence broken only by the sound of Erica's pcn 
as she crossed out a word or a line. Charles Osmond watclicd 
her and mused. This beautiful girl, whose devclopment he 
could trace now for more than two years back, what would she 
gi'ow into ] Alrcady she w^as writing in the Idol-BreaJcer. 

He regretted it. Yet it was obviously the most natural 
employment for her. He looked at her ever-changing face. 
She was absorbed in her work, her expression varying with the 
sentences she read ; now there was a look of triumphant happi- 
ness as she came to something which made her heart beat 
quickly, again a shade of dissatisfaction at the consciousness of 
her inability to express what was in her mind. He could not 
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help thinking that it was one of the noblest faces he had ever 
Seen, and now that the eyes were downcast it was not so terribly 
sad ; there was moreover for the first tirae since her mother's 
death a faint tinge of colour in her cheeks. Bcfore five minutcs 
could have passed the bell rang again. 

* That is my boy,' she exclaimed, and hastily blotting her 
ßheets, she roUed them up, gave them to the servant, closed 
her desk, and crossing the room, knelt down in front of the fire 
to warm her hands, which were stifF and chilly. 

* How rüde I have been to you/ she said, smiling a little, 

* I always have been rüde to you, since the very first time we 
met.' 

*We were always frank with eaeh othcr/ said Charles 
Osmond ; * I remember you gave me your opinion as to bigots 
and Christians in the most delightfully openly way. So you have 
been writing your first article 1 ' 

* Yes,' and she stretched herseif as thongh she were rather 
tired and cramped. * I have had a delicious afternoon. Yester- 
day I was in despair about it, but to-day it just came — I wrote 
it straight ofi".' 

*And you are satisfied with it ? ' 

* Satisfied ] oh, no ! Is anybody ever satisfied 1 By tho 
time it is in print I shall want to alter every sixth line. Still, 
I daresay it will say a little of what I want said ] ' 

* Oh, you do want somctbing said?' 

* Of course ! ' she replied, a little indignantly. * If not, how 
could I write/ 

* I quite agree with you,' said Charles Osmond, * and you 
mean to take this up as your vocation V 

* If I am tbought worthy,' said Erica, colouring a little. 

*I SCO you have high ideas of the art,' said Charles 
Osmond ; ' and what is your rcason for taking it up 1 ' 

* First of all, though it sounds rather illogical,' said Erica, 

* I writc becausc I 7niist, thcrc is somethiüg in me which will 
have its say. Then, too, it is part of our crecd that every one 
should do all in bis power to help on the cause, and of course, 
if only for my fUher's sake, it would be my greatest pleasure. 
Then, last of all, I write bccause I must carn my living.' 

*Good reasons all,' said Charles Osmond. *But I don't 
feel sure that you won't regret having written when you look 
back several years hence.' 

* Oh ! I daresay it will all seem crude and ridiculous then, 
but one must make a beginning,' said Erica. 

*And are you sure you have thought out thcse great 
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questions so thoroughly and fairly that you are capable of 
ieaching others about them ] ' 

* Ah ! now I see what you mean ! ' exclaimed Erica, * you 
think I write in defence of atheism, or as an attacker of 
Christiauity. I do nothing of the kind, father would not allow 
me to, he would not think me old enough. Oh ! no, I am only 
to write the lighter articles which are needed every now and 
then. To-day I had a delightful subject — '^Heroes — what are 
they ] " ' 

* Well, and what is your definition of a hero, I wonder ; 
what are the qualities you think absolutely necessary to make 
one 1 * 

* I think I have only two absolutely necessaiy ones,' said 
Erica ; * but my heroes must have these two, they must have 
brains and goodness.' 

*A tolerably sweeping definition,' said Charles Osmond, 
laughing, * almost equal to a friend of mine who wanted a wife, 
and said there were only two things he would stipulate for — 
1500/. a-year, and an angel ! But it briugs us to another 
definition, you see. We shall agree as to the brains, but how 
about gooduess ! What is your definition of that very wide, 
not to say vague, term 1 ' 
Erica looked puzzled. 

* I don't think I can define it,' she said ; * but one knows it 
when one sees it.' 

* Do you mean by it, unselfishness, courage, truthfulness, or 
any othervirtuel' 

* Oh ! it is't any one virtue, or even a parcel of virtues, it 
will not go into words.' 

* It is then the nearest approach to some perfect ideal which 
is in your mind 1 ' 

* I suppose it is,' she said, slowly. 

* How did that ideal come into your mind 1 ' 

' I don't know, I suppose I got it by inheritance.' 

* From the original moneron ? ' 

* You are laughing at me. I don't know how of course, but 
I have it, which, as far as I can see, is all that matters.' 

* I am not sure of that,' said Charles Osmond. * The ex- 
planation of that ideal of goodness which more or less clearly 
exists in all our minds, seems to me to rest only in the con- 
viction that all are children of one perfect Father. And I can 
give you our definition of goodness without hesitation, it is 
Bummed up for us in one word — " Christlikeness." ' 

* I cannot see it, it seems to me all exaggerated,' said Erica, 
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* I bclieve it is only bccauso people are educated to belicve and 
predisposcd to think it all good and perfcct that thcie are so 
niauy Christiaus. You may say it is we who are prejiidiccd 
If we are, I'm siire you Christians have done enough to make 
US so ! How could I, for instance, be anything but an atheist 1 
Shall I teil you the very first thing I can remember.' 

Her eyes were flashing with indignant light. 

*I was a little tiny child — only four years old — but there 
are some scenes one never forgets. I can see it all as plainly 
as possible, the room in a hotel, the very doli I was playing 
with. There was a great noise in the street, trarapling, hissing, 
hooting. I ran to the window, an immense crowd was Coming 
nearer and nearer, the street was black with the throng, the^ 
were all shouting and yelling — " Down with the infidel ! " 
*' Kill the atheist ! " Then I saw my father, he was there 
strong and fearless, one man against a thousand ! I teil you I 
saw him, I can see him now, fighting his w^ay on single-handed^ 
not one creature brave enough to stand up for him ! I saw him 
pushed, Struck, spit upon, stoned. At last a great brick Struck 
him on the head. I think I must have been too sick or too 
angry to see any more after that. The next thing I remember 
is lying on the floor sobbing, and hearing father come into the 
room and say, " Why little son Eric, did you think they'd 
killed me ]" And he picked me up and let me sit on his knce, 
but there was blood on his face, and as he kissed me it dropped 
upon my forehcad. I teil you, you Christians baptised me into 
atheism in my own fathcr's blood. They were Christians who 
stoned him, champions of religion, and they were cgged on hy 
the clcrgy ! Did I not hear it all then in my babyhood 1 And 
it is trne ! it is all fact ! ask anybody you like ! I have not 
exa^Tfi^erated ! ' 

' My dear child, I know you have not,' said Charles Osmond, 
putting his strong band upon hers. He could feel that she 
was all trembling with indignation. Was it to be wondcred at ] 
*I remember those riots perfectly well,' he continucd. *I 
think I feit and feel as indignant about them as yourself. A 
fearful mistake was made — Mr. liacburn was shamefully 
treated. But Erica,' — it was the first time he had callcd her 
by her name, — * you who pride yourself upon fairness, you who 
make justice your watchword, must be carcful not to let the 
wrong-doing of a few Christians prejiidice you against Christ- 
ianity. You say that we are all predisposed to accept Christ; 
but candidly you must allow, I think, that you are trebly pre- 
judiccd against the very name of Christian. A Christian 
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almost inevitably means to you puly one of your fatker's 
mistaken prosecutors.' 

' Ycs, you are so much of au exception that I always forget 
you are one,' said Erica, smiling a little. * Yet you are not like 
one of US quite — you somehow stand alone, you are unlike any 
one I ever met; you and Thekla Sonnenthal and your son 
make to me a sort of new variety.' 

Charles Osmond laughed, and changed the subject. 

* You are busy with your examination work, I suppose 1 ' 
And the question led to a long talk about books and lectures. 

In truth, Erica had plunged into work of all kinds, not 
merely from love of it, but because she feit the absolute need 
of fresh interests, the great danger of dwelling unduly on her 
sorrow. Then, too, she had just grasped a new idea, an idea 
at once noble and inspiriting. Hitherto she had thonght of a 
happy future for herseif, of a home free from troubles and 
harassing cares. That was all over now, her golden dream had 
come to an end, and * Hope dead lives nevcrmore/ The life 
she had pictured to herseif could never be, but her nature was 
too streng to be crushed by the sorrow ; physically the shock 
had weakened her far more than any one knew, but, mentally, 
it had been a wonderful stimulant. She rose above herseif, 
above her trouble, and life began to mcan something broader, 
and deeper than before. 

Hitherto her great desire had been to be free from care, and 
to be happy ; now the one important thing seemed not so much 
to be happy, as to know. To learn herseif, and to help others 
to learn, became her chief object, and, with all the devotion of 
an earnest, high-souled nature, she set herseif to act out these 
convictions. She read hard, attended lectures, and twice a 
wcek taught in the night school attached to the Institute. 

Charles Osmond could not help smiling as she described her 
days to him. She still retaincd something of the childishness 
of an Undine, and as they talked she had taken up her old 
Position on the hearthrug, and Friskarina had crept on to her 
knce. Here, undoubtedly, was one whom ignorant pcople 
would stigmatise as * blue,' or as a ^femme savanie ;' they would 
of course be quite wronp: and inexpressively foolish to use such 
terms, and yet there was, perhaps, something a little incon- 
gnious in the two sides, as it were, of Erica's nature, the keeii 
intellect and the child-like devotion, the great love of learning 
and the intense love of fun and humour. Charles Osmond had 
only once in all his long years of experience m*^t with a 
ohsuracter which interested him so much. 
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* After all,' ho said, when they had talked for somo timo, 'I 
havenever told you that I came on a begging errand, and I 
half fear that you will be too busy to undertake any more 
work.' 

Erica's face brightened at the word ; was not werk what she 
lived for 1 

* Oh ! I am not too busy for anything ! ' she exclaimed. 
*I shall quote Marcus Aurelius to you if you say I haven't 
time ! What sort of work ] ' 

* Only, when you can, to come in to us in the äftemoon and 
read a little to my mother. Do you think you could ] Her 
eyes are failing, and Brian and I are hard at work all day ; I am 
afraid she is very dull.' 

* I should like to come very much/ said Erica, really pleased 
at the Suggestion. * What sort of books would Mrs. Osmond 
]ikeV 

* Oh, anything ! history, travels, science, or even novels, if 
you are not above reading them !' 

* I ] of course not,' said Erica, laughing. * Don't you think 
we enjoy them as much as other people ] when there is time to 
read them, at least, which isn't often/ 

Charles Osmond laughed. 

* Very well then, you have a wide field. From Carlyle to 
Miss Bird, and from Ernst Haeckel to Charles Reade. I should 
make them into a big sandwich if I were you.' 

He said good-bye, and left Erica still on the hearthrug, her 
face brighter than it had been for months. 

* I like that man,' she said to herseif. * He's honest and 
thorough, and good all through. Yet how in the world does lie 
make himself believe in his creed ! Goodness, Cliristlikeness. 
He looked so grand, too, as he said that. It is wonderful what 
a personal sort of devotion those thrco have for their ideal.' 

She wandered away to recollcctions of Tliekla Sonncntlial, 
and that carried her back to the time of their last parting, and 
the rccollection of her sorrow. All at once the loncliness of 
the prescnt was borne in upon her ovcrwhelniingly ; she looked 
round the little room, the Ilkley couch was puslied away into a 
Corner, there was a pile of ncwspapcrs upon it. A grcat sob 
escaped her. For a minute she presscd her hands tightly to- 
gether over her eyes, thwi she hurriedly opencd a book on 
* Electric! ty,' and began to read as if for her lifo. 

She was rouscd in about an hour's time by a laughing ex- 
clamation. She started, and looking up, saw her coiisin Tom. 

* Talk about absorption, and brown studics ! ' he cricd, ' why, 
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you bcat cvcrytliing I over saw. I've Leen lookiug at you for 
at least three minutes.' 

Tom was now about nineteen ; he had inheritcd tlie aubum 
colouring of the Raebums, but otherwise he was said to be much 
more like the Craigies. He was nice-looking, but somewhat 
freckled, and though he was tall and strongly built, he somchow 
betrayed that he had led a sedentary life and looked, in ^act, as 
if he wanted a training in gymnastics. For the rest he was 
shrewd, business-like, good-natured, and at present very con- 
ceited. He had been Erica's friend and playfellow as long as 
ßhe could remember, they were brother and sistcr in all but the 
name, for they had lived within a stone's throw of each other 
all their lives, and now shared the same house. 

*I never heard you come in,' she said, smiling a little. 
*You must have been very quiet.' 

* I don't believe you'd hear a salute fired in the next room 
if you were reading, you little bookworm ! But look here ] I've 
got a parody on the chieftain that'U make you cry with 
laughing. You remember the smashed Windows at the meeting 
at Rilchester last week V 

Erica remembered well enough, she had feit sore and angry 
about it, and the comments in the newspapers had not been 
consolatory. She had learnt to dread even the comic papers ; 
but there was nothing spiteful in the one which Tom produced 
that evening. It was headed : — 

BcoTCH Song. 

Tune — * ^Twas within a mile of Edinboro* fotm.' 

' 'Twas within a hall of Bilchester town, 
In the bleak spring-time of the year, 
Luke Baebnrn gave a lecture on the goul of man, 
And found that it cost him dear. 
Windows all were smashed that day, 
They said, *• The atheist can pay," 
But Scottish Baeburn frowning criedi 
*i Na, na, it winna do, 
I canna, canna, wiana, winna, munna pay for yon.**' 

Thö parody ran on through the three verses of the song, 
the conclusion was really witty, and there was no sting in it. 
Erica laughed over it as she had not laughed for wceks. Tom, 
who had been trying unsuccessfuUy to cheer her ever since her 
rctum, was quite relieved. 

*I believe the sixpence a-day style suits you,' he said. 
* But, I say, isn't anything Coming up ? I'm as huugry as a 
bunter.' 
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Tbeir eiders being away for a few days, Tom and Erica wcre 
amusing themselves bj trying to live on the ratlicr stränge 
diet of the man who published his plan for livinq: at the 
Bmallest possible cost. They were already beginning to be 
rather >Yeary of povridge. pea-soup, and lentils. This evening 
pea-soup was in the ascendant, and Erica, tired with a long 
afternoon's work, feit as if she could almost as soon have eaten 
Thames mud. 

* Dear me/ she said, * it never Struck me, this is our Lenten 
penance ! Now, wouldn't any one looking in fancy we wcre 
poor Roraanists without an indulgence'J' 

* Certainly without any self-indulgence,' said Tom, who 
never lost an opportunity of making a bad pun. 

* It would be a great indulgence to stop cating/ said Erica, 
ßigliing over the soup yet to be swallowed. 

* Do you think it is more inspiriting to fast in ordcr to save 
one's soul, than it is to pay the chieftain's debts 1 I wish 1 
could honestly say, like the little French girl in her confession, 
"J^ai trop mange^^ 

Tom dearly loved that story, he was exccedingly fond of 
getting choice little anecdotes from various religious news- 
papers, especially those which dealt in much abuse of the 
Church of Rome, and he retailed them c(m amore. Erica 
listened to several, and laughed a good deal over them. 

* I wonder, thoiigh, they don't sce how they play into our 
hands by putting in these thiiigs/ she said, after Tom had given 
her a description of some ludicrous attack made by a ritualist 
on an cvangelical. *I should have thought they wouid have 
tricd to agree whenever they could, instcad of which they seem 
almost as spiteful to each other as they are to us/ 

* They'd know better if they'd more than a grain of sense 
betwcen them,' said Tom, swcepingly, * but they haven't; and as 
thcy're always playing battledore and shuttlecock with tliat, it 
isu't much goocl to eithcr. Of course they play into our hands! 
I bclieve the spiteful ultra-liigh paper, and the spiteful ultra- 
low paper do more to promotc atheism than the Idol-Breaker 
itself/ 

* How dreadful it must be for men like Mr. Osmond, who 
sce all round, and yet cau't stop what they must think the 
mischief Mr. Osmond has bccn here this afternoon.' 

*Ah, now, he's a stuiming fcllow, if you like,' said Tom. 
* He's not one of the pig-headed, narrow-miudcd set. How 
he com es to be a parson I can't make out.' 

* Well, you see, from their point of view it is the best thing 
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to be, I mean he gcts plenty of scope for work. I fancy he 
feels as much obliged to spcak and tcach as father does.' 

* Pity he's not on our side/ said Tom, * they say he's a first- 
rate Speaker. But I'm afraid he is peifectly crazy on that 
point, he'll never come over.' 

* I don't think we've a right to put the whole of his re* 
ligiousness down to a mania/ saW Erica. * Besides, he is not 
the sort of man to be even a little mad, there's nothing the 
Icast fanatical about him.* 

* Call it delusion, if you like it better. What's in a name 9 
The thing remains the same ! A man can't believe what is 
utterly against reason without becoming, as far as that particu- 
lar belief is concerned, unreasonable, beyond the pale of reason, 
therefore deluded, therefore mad.' 

Erica looked perplexed; she did not think Tom's logio 
altogether good, but she could not correct it. There was, how- 
ever, a want of generosity about the assertion which instantly 
a])pealed to her fine sense of honour. 

* I can't argue it out,' she said at last, *but it doesn't seem to 
me fair to put down what we can't understand in other people to 
madness; it never seemed to me quite fair for Festus to accuse 
Paul of madness when he really had made a splendid defenco, 
and it doesn't seem fair that you should accuse Mr. Osmond of 
being mad.' 

* Only on that one point,' said Tom. * Just a little touched, 
you know. How eise can you account for a man like that 
believing what he professes to believe.' 

' I don't know,' said Erica, relapsing into perplexed silence. 

* Besides,' continued Tom, *you cry out because I say they 
must be just a little touched, but they accuse us of something 
far worse than madness, they accuse us of absolute wickedness.' 

* Not all of them,' said Erica. 

* The greater part,' said Tom. * How often do you think 
the chieftain meets with really fair treatment from his an- 
tagonists ? ' 

Erica had nothing to say to this. The liarshncss and 
intolerance -syhich her father had constantly to encounter was 
the great grief of her life, the perpetual source of indignalion, 
her strengest argument against Christianity. 

* Have you much to do to-night?' she asked, not anxious to 
stir up afresh the revolt against the world's injustice which the 
merest touch would set working within her. * I was think ing 
that, if there was time to spare, we might go to see the 
Professor ; he has promisod to show me some experimenta.' 
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* Electricity V Tom pricked up bis ears. * Not half a bad 
idea. If youll lielp me, we can polish off the letters in an hour 
or so, and be free by cigbt o'clock.' 

Tbey set to work, and between tbem disposed of tho 
correspondence. 

It was a great relief to Erica after her long day's work to 
be out in the cool evening air. The night was fine but very 
windy, indeed the sudden gusts at the street coruers made her 
glad to take Tom's arm. Once, as they rather slackened their 
speed, half baffled by the storm, a sentence from a passer-by 
feil on their ears. The Speaker looked like a countryman. 

* Givo me a good gas-burner with pipes and a meter that a 
honest man can understand ! Now this 'ere elective light I 
say it's not canny; Tve no belief in things o' that kind, it 
won't never ' 

The rest of the speech died away in the distance. Tom and 
Erica laughed, but the incident set Erica thinking. Here was 
a man who would not believe what he could not understand, 
who wanted * pipes and a meter/ and for want of comprehensible 
outward signs pooh-poohed the great new discovery. 

' Tom/ she said, slowly, and with the manner of one who 
makes a very unpleasant Suggestion, reluctantly putting for- 
ward an un welcome thought, ' suppose if, after all, we are like 
that man, and reject a grand discovery because we don't know 
and are too ignorant to understand ! Tom, just suppose if, 
after all, Christianity should bo true and we in the wrong !' 

* Just suppose if, after all, the earth should be a flat piain 
with the sun moving round it !' replied Tom, scorufiilly. 

They were Walking down the Strand ; he did not speak for 
some minutes, in fact he was looking at the people who passed 
by them. For the first time in his life a great contrast Struck 
him. Disreputable vulgarity, wickedncss, and vice starcd him 
in the face, thcn involuutarily he turncd to Erica and looked 
down at her scrutinisingly as he had never looked before. She 
was evidently rapt in thought, but it was not the intcllect in 
her face wliich he thought of just then, though it was ever 
noticeable, nor was it the actual beauty of feature which Struck 
him, it was rather an undefincd consciousness that here was 
a purity which was adorable. From that moment he became 
no longer a boy, but a man with a high Standard of woman- 
hood. Instantly he thought with regret of his scornful little 
speech, — it was ccntcmptible ! 

* I beg youi pardcn,' he said, abruptly, as if she had b^cn 
foUowing his whcle train of thought * Of course one is bound 
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to study the question fairly ; but we hare done that, and all 
that remains for us is to live as usefully as we can and as 
creditably to the cause as raay be.* 

They bad tumed down one of tbe dingy little streets Icad- 
ing to tbe river, and now stood outside Professor Gosse's door. 
Erica did not reply. It was true sbe bad heard arguments for 
and against Cbristianity all her life, but bad sbe ever studied 
it with strict impartiality 1 Had sbe not always been strongly 
biassed in favour of secularism] Had not ]Mr. Osmond gono 
unpleasantly near tbe mark wben be wamed ber against being 
prejudiced by tbe wrong-doing of a few modern Cbristians 
against Cbristianity itself ! Sbe was Coming now for special 
Instruction in science from one wbo was best calculated to 
teacb ; sbe would not bave dreamt of asking insti-uction from 
one wbo was a disbeliever in science. Would tbe same apply 
in matters of religious belief? Was sbe bound actually to 
ask Instruction from Cbarles Osmond, for instance, even thougb 
sbe believed tbat be taugbt error, — barmful error 1 Yet wbo 
was to be tbe judge of wbat was error, except by perfcctly 
fair consideration of botb sides of tbe case. Had sbe been 
fairl Wbat was perfect faimessl 

But people must go on living, and must speak and act even 
tbougb tbeir minds are in a chaos of doubts and qucstionings. 
Tbey bad reacbed Professor Gosse's study, or as be bimself 
caJled it, bis worksbop, and Erica tumed witb relicf to the 
verifiable results of scientific inquiry. 



CHAPTER XL 

THB WHEELS RUN DOWN. 

Grcat grace, as saith Sir Thomas Morc, 

To him must needs be given, 

Who heareth heresy, and leaveB 

The heretic to Heaven, Whittteii. 

Ttib clock in a neighbouring church tower was just striking 
five on a warm afternoon in June. The pillar-box stood at the 
comer of Guilford Square nearest tbe churcb, and on this par- 
ticular afternoon there chanced to be several people running at 
tbe last moment to post tbeir letters. Among others were 
Brian and Erica. Brian, with a great bündle of parish notices, 
had just reacbed the box when running down the other sido 
of the Square at füll speed he saw bis ündine carrying a bag 
füll of letters. He bad not met ber for some weeks, for it hap- 
pened to bave been a busy time witb him^ and; thougb sbe bad 
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bcen very good in Coming to read to o!d Mrs. Osmorn), he liad 
iü\¥B.ys just raieaed her. 

' This ia a funny meeting- place,' aho eiclaimod, ralher 
breathleasly. ' It nevei atruck me before what a truiy national 
iiiatitiitiioß tlie Post Office ia,— a place where people ot all creeda 
and opinioDs can meet together, aud are actually ti'eated aükel' 

Brian emiled. 

'You have been very buay,' he said, glanciiig at tlie in- 
numerable envelopcs, which alle waa droppiug aa fast na oiiglit 
be into the naiTow receptacle. He could seo that tliey vrevo 
directed in her small, clear, delicate hand-writing. 

'And you, too,' ahe Said, looking at his diminished bündle. 
' Jlinc are secularist circnlars, aud youra, I Biippoae, are tho 
other kiiid of tJiing, but you seo the same pillar cata them iip 
quite contentedly, The Post Office ie beautifiilly national, it 
Bcts a good einmple.' 

She spuke lightly, but tliere was a peculiar tone in bor 
voice which betrayed grent wearinesa. It made Brian loi>k at 
her more atteutively than he had yet done— lesa from a loTCi's 
poiüt of view, more from a doctor'a, She waa vciy jinle. 
ThoLigh the running had brought a faint colour to her checks, 
her hpa were white, her for^ead alniost deathly, lle kncw 
that she had nevor reolly been well aiuoe her mother's death, 
but the change wrought witliin the last three weeka dismayed 
him ; ehe waa the mere shadow of her former seif. 

' Thia hot weather is trying you,' he eaid. 

' Something ia,' she replied. ' Work, or weather, or worry, 
or the three combined.' 

' Cotne in and aee my father,' seid Brian, ' and be idie for n 
little time ; you will be writing more circulara if you go home.' 

'No, they are all done, and my examination ia over, and 
there ia nothing special going on just nowj I thitik that is 
why I fecl ao Hke breaking down.' 

After a little more persuasion, she conaented to go in aud 
eee Mr. Osmond. The house alwaya had a peculiarly reatful 
feoÜDg, and tho mere thought of rest was a relief to her ; ehe 
would have liked the wheels of life to stop for a Utile while, 
and there was rest in the mere change of atmosphcrc. On the 
dooratep Brian encountered a patient, much to hia vexation ; so 
he could only take Erica into the study, and go in scarch of his 
father. He lingered, however, just to teil him of hia fears. 

' She looka perfectly wom out ; you must find out what ia 
WTong, father, and make her promise to see aome one.' 

Hia tone betrayed such anxiety that hia father would not 
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smile, although he was secretly amused at the task deputed to 
bim. However, clergyman as he was, he had a good deal of 
the doctor about bim, and he had seen so much of sickness and 
disease during bis long years of hard work among the poor, 
that he was after all about as ready an observer and as good a 
judge as Brian could have selected. 

Erica, leaning back in the great easy-chair, which had been 
moved into summer quarters bcside the winde w, heard the 
slow, soft Step she had learned to know so well, and bcfore she 
had time to get up, found her band in Charles Osmond's streng 
clasp. 

* How comfortable your chair is,' she said, smiling ; * I 
believe I was nearly aslecp/ 

Ho looked at her attentively, but without appearing to 
study her face in any way, She was vcry pale and thcre was 
an indefinable look of pain in her eyes. 

*Any ncws of the examin ationl' he asked, sitting down op- 
posite her. 

* No, it is too soon yet,' she replied. * I thought I should 
have feit so anxious about it ; but do you know, now that it is 
over, I can't make myself care a bit If I have failed alto- 
gether, I don't believe I shall mind very much.' 

* Too tircd to care for anything V 

* Yes, I secm to have come to the end. I T\ish I were a 
watch, and could inin down and rost for a fcw days and be 
wound up again.' 

He smilcd. * What have you been doing with yourself to 
get so tircd]' 

' Oh, nothing particular ; it has been rather a long day. 
Let me see ! In the raoming thcre wcre two dclegates from 
rtilchester who had to be kept in a good temper tili my father 
was ready for thcm ; thcn thcre was fathef's bag to be packcd, 
and a rush to get hiin off in timc for the morniiig express to 
Longstaff. Thcn I went to a Iccture at South Keusington, aud 
then by train to Aldcrsgatc Street to see Hazeldine's wife, who 
is unconscionable enough to live at the top of one of the modcl 
lodging-housos. Then she told me of aiiothcr of our pcople 
whose child is ill, and thcy lived in another row of Compton 
Buildings up a hundrcd more steps, which Icft my back nearly 
broken. And the poor little child was fcarfully ill, and it is so 
dreadful to see pain you can do nothing for ; it has made me 
feel wretched cver since. Thcn, — Ict me thiuk — oh, I got 
home and found Aunt Jean with a heap of circulars to get oflF, 
and there was a great rush to get them ready by post time,' 
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She paiised ; Cbarles Osmond withdrcw hia eyes from Ü>a 
careful scriitiuy of her fuce, aiid uoticed the position she Lad 
taken up in tia chair, She was leaiiitig back tut with her 
arma restiug on the arma of the chair ; not merely stretchod 
out lipon thetn, bat rather as if she iised tbcm. for support. 
Hia eyea wfimlorod back ngdiu to her faao. After a ehort 
silence, he apoke, 

' You havo beea feeling very tii'ed lately ; you havo had 
ünaocoun table paiiis flyiag aboiit all ovcr you, hat apccially 
your back haa feit, aa you juat aaid, aomowliat " brokcn." You 
have geuemlly ngticed tliia vrhen you havo beeii wnlking, oi: 
bendiug over your desk writing for tho Idol-Drcaker.' 

Sbe laugbed. 

'Now, pleaae dou't tum into a clairvoyant; I ahall begiuto 
thiuk you imcanny ; and, besidoa, it would be an argumcnt for 
Tom when we quairel about you.' 

' Theii niy aiu'misea are tnic !' 

' Substitute firat person Singular for Bocoud plural, and it 
might have come froui niy own lipa/ Said Erica, araüing. ' But 
pleaao stop ; I'm afraid you will try to turn propLot noxt, aod 
I'm Bure you will prophesy eomethiug horrid.' 

'It would necd no very olear-sighted prophet to prophesy 
that you will have to let your whoels run down for a lit tlo white' 

'Do you mcau that you thiuk I sluill die T asl;cd Erica, 
jauguidly. ' It wouldu't lie at all convcuiwit just uow ; fatlicr 
oouldu't spare me. Do you know,' and her face brightenod, 
*he iaceally begiuning to use me a good deal !' 

' I didnt meam that I thought your whecia would run down 
in that way,' aaid Charles Oamond, touched by the pathos of 
her worda. ' I may even be wrong, but I think you will want 
a long reat, and I am quito auro you musn't lose a day before 
seeiug a doctor. I ahould like ray brothor to soe you ; Brian 
ia only junior partner, you know.' 

' Wbat, another Mr. Osmond ! How muddied we ahall get 
between you all !' eaid Erica, laughing. 

' I Bhould think that Brian might be Brian by tlüa timc,' 
aaid Charles Osmond, ' that will diapose of one ; and perbapa 
you would like to follow the esample of one of my servanta, 
who, I Iiear, invoi'iably apeaks of me aa "the dcar rev.'" 

Erica laughod. 

' No, I shall call you my " prophet," though it ia truo you 
have begun by being a prophet of cvil ! By-the-by, you eannot 
Boy ogain that I am not importiol. Wbat do you think Tom 
and I did laat week V 
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•Read the New Testament backwards 1' 
*No, we went to a Holy Scripture Society mccting at 
Exeter Hall' 

* Hope you were edified,* said Charles Osniond, with a littlo 
twinkle in bis eye ; but he sighed, nevcrthcless. 

* Well,' said Erica, * it was rather curious to hcar cvery- 
tbing reversed, and there was a good deal of fiin altogethcr. 
They talked a great deal about the numbers of bihles, tcsta- 
mients, and portions which had been sent out. Thcro was ono 
man who epoke very broadly, and kept on spcaking of the 
** portions" and there was another whom we callod the " Great 
Door," because eight times in his spcech he said that a great 
door had been opened for them in Italy and other places. 
Altogether, I thought them rather smug and self-satisfied, 
especially one man whose ftice shone on the slightest provoca- 
tion, and who remarked, in broad Lincolnshirc, that they had 
been "Aboondantly blcssed." After his spcech a little short, 
sleek, oily man got up, and talked about Providcnee. Appa- 
rently it had been very kind to liim, and he thought the other 
ßort of thing did best for those who got it. But there were 
one or two really good Speakers, and I daresay they were all 
in eamest. Still, you know, Tom and I feit rather like fish 
out of water, and especially whcn they begau to sing, ** Oh, 
Bible, blessed Bible !" and a lady would make me share her 
hymn-book. Then, too, there was a coUection, and the man 
made quito a pause in front of us, and of course we couldn't 
give anything. Altogether, I feit rather honid and hypocritical 
for being there at all.' 

* Is that your only experience of one of our mcetings ] ' 
*0h, no, father took me with him two or thrce times to 

Westminster Abbey a good many ycars ago. We heard the 
Dean; father admired him veiy much. 1 like Westminster 
Abbey. It scems to belong a little to us, too, because it is so 
national. And then it is so beautiful, and I liked hcaring tho 
music. I wonder, though, that you are not a little afraid of 
having it so much in your worship ; I rcmcmber hcaring a 
beautiful anthem there once, which just tbrillcd one all 
through. I wonder that you dou't fear that pcople should 
mistake that for what you call spiritual fervour.' 

* I think, perhaps, there is a danger in auy undue introduo- 
iion of extemals, but any one whose spirit has ever been 
awakened will never mistake the mere thrill of sensuous rapture 
for the quickening of his spirit hy the Unsecn.' 

'You are talking riddles to me now !' said Erica] 'but I 

9 
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fcel sure tliat HOme of tha people who go to elmrch regularljl 
only liko it bocivuae ofthat appoa) to tho senses. I ahall noväJ 
fordet going üiio nftonioDU into Notro Damo with ModaaiCtl 
Lemereier. A flood of crimson anil pm-ple llglit n-aa ehitiing il 
throtigh the aoiitli (ransept winduws. Yiiii could aee thi 
wiiite-rabed priestB and clioristers — thero waq ono boy with thrf* 
laofK perfect Toioo you can ctmceive. I don't Isnow wbat thoy 
wera singing, something vtry sweet und moiiniriil, aud, aa that 
oiio vöicB rang up tüto the vaultcd roof, I saw Madame 
Lemcruier fall down on ber knces and pmy in a aort of 
rftpture. ENX-n I myaelf feit the teara eomo to my oyes, jnat 
beuauae üf the lovelinesa, aud bccaiiso the blood iu oac's vcins 
aeemed to bouud. And tbca, Btill singing, the proceasion 
pasaed into tlio nave, nnd tlie lovely voice grew more and nioni 
distant. It was a woudurfnl cffectj no duuht tlie congregation 
thotigbt they feit dovout, bufc, if so, thcu I tgo feit dcvout — 
quit« aa religions as they. Your spirittial fervour Heems to mo 
to reaolve itaolf into artiatic effect produeed by au appeal to ths 
aensea and cmotioius. 

' And I niiist repeat my riddlc,' said Charles Oaniond, 
quietly. No awakened spirit could evcr miatake tho one for 
tbc other, It ia itnpoaaible I how impossiblo you will one day 
retdise.' 

' Oao evil prophooy ia enough ior to-day I ' sfüd Erica, 
Ifiiighiiig. ' If I Htay auy longpr, you will be prophesyiug my 
Rcceptanee of Cluialinnitj'. No, no, my father will bo gricvcd 
cnougli if your first predictioii uomaa truo, but, if I were to tum 
Christian, I thiok it would break bis bcart!' 

Sho roao to go, aud Charles Oamond wont with her to tho 
door, estracting a promise that sho would discuas tbiiiga witb 
her aunt, and if sho approred send for Mr. Osmoad at once. 
He watchcd her across the Square, Ihen tumitig back into bis 
study paced to and fro in deep thought. Erica'a worda rang in 
hia eara. ' If I were to tum Christian, I think it would break 
bis heart!' How etrangely thia cbild was situated I How 
almost impoasiblo it aeemed that ebo could ever in tbia world 
come to tho bght 1 And yet the difficulty raight pctbaps bo 
HO hindrance to one ao beautifully sinccrc, so ready to cndure 
onjthing and everytbing for the sake of wliat abe now con- 
siderod truth. She had all her father's zcal and aelf-devotion ; 
surely the offoring up of seif, evcn in a mistaken cause, muat 
Booner or later lead to the Originator of all self-sacrifice. 
Surely somö of thoae who secco only to tbwart God, honeatly 
deemiüf' Christianity a miachievoua delusion, are really acting 
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more in His spirit, uiiconsciously better doing His will than 
mauy who openly declare themselves on his side ! Yet, as 
Charles Osmond muscd over the past lives of Luke Raeburn 
and his daughter, and pictured their probable fiiture, a great 
grief fiUed his hoart. They were both so loveable, so noble ! 
that they should miss in a great measure the best of life 
seeraed such a grievous pity ! The chances that either of 
them would renounce atheism were, he could not but feel, 
infinitesimnlly small. Much smalier für the father than for 
the child. 

It was tnie, indccd, that she had never fairly grasped any 
real idea of the character of Christ. He had onee grasped it to 
a certain exten t, and had lost the perception of its beauty and 
truth. It was true also that Erica's transparent sincerity, her 
quick perception of the beautiful might help very greatly to 
overcome her dccply-ingrained prejudices. But even then 
what an agony — what a fearful struggle would lie before her ! 
' I think it would break his heart ! ' Charles Osmond feit his 
breath come fast and hard at the mcre thought of such a 
difference between the fiither and dauo'hterl Could Luman 
Btrength possibly be equal to such a terrible trial ? For these 
two were everything to each other. Erica worshipped her 
father, and R-acburn's fatherhood was the truest, deepest, 
tenderest part of his character. Xo, human strength could not 
do it, but, — 

* I am ; nyle ye drede 1 * 

His eye feil on a littlo illuminated scroll above his mantel- 
piece, Wyclifs rendering of Christas reassuring words to the 
fearful disciples. Yes, with the revelation of Himself, He 
would give the streugth, make it possible to dread nothing, not 
even the infliction of grief to one's nearest and dearest. Much 
pain, much sacrifice there w^ould be in His Service, but dread — 
never ! The strength of the * I am,' bade it for ever cease. In 
that strength the w^eakest could conquer. 

But he had wondered on into a dim future, had pictured ä 
Btmggle which in all probability would not take place. Even 
were that the case, however, he needed thcse words of assur- 
ance all the more himself. They wove themselves into his 
reverie as he paccd to and fro; they led him further and 
further away from perplexed surmises as to the future of 
Kaebum and Erica, but closcr to their souls, because they took 
him ßtraight to the * God and Father of all, who is above all, 
%iid tbiroR^h aJl, an(^ in alL' 
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ThB liest moniing, aa ho vns preparing a acrmon for tha 
fyllowiiig Simday, there camo a kiiock at hia study door. 
bi-other came in. He was a fine-Iooking man of tivo ov tbi-QP 
and fifty. 

' I cau't stay,' ho said, ' IVe d Itnig round, but I jiiat Io'jI« 
in to teil yoii tibout yoiir little heretic' 

Charles Oamond boked up ansioualy. 

' It 13 03 jou thought,' continued hia brothci'. ' Sliirh , 
ourvatiiro of the apine. Sho'a a hmva little tliing; I duu't 
iTouder jou are iutcrested in her.' 

' It meatis a long rast, I siipposQ t ' 

' Yl'8, I told her a jcar in a lecnmbcnt [«sture ; for I fancy 
she is one of thoae restlosa bcinga who will do iiothing at all 
imlesa you are pretty plain with them. It ia poaaiblo that eix 
or oiglit motitha niay bo snÜicient' 

' t[ow did sliQ take it 1 ' 

' Oh, in the pliickiest way you i 
laiigh at the prospcct, wautud me to 
mueh she grcw in the tinie, Said she should cxpcct at least 
three mches to roward her.' 

' A Raeburu coiild hardly be deficieut in coiirage. Luto 
EacbiuTi is without ciception tho braveat mau I ever mct.' 

' And I'd back hia daughter against any ■woman I know,' 
Baid the doctor. 

He left the room, but tho uewa he had brought cauaed a 
long pause in bis brother"» aermon. 
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LONOFELLOW. 

Luke Raeburn had been leoturing in one of the lai^e matiu- 
facturing towiia. It was the hottest part of a sultry day in 
June. Ho was retuming home, and sat in a broiling third- 
class earriage reading a paper. Apparently what be read was 
the reverae of gratifying, for there was a look of annoyiiDL^ ou 
bis uaually aerene face ; he was displeased with tho rcport of 
bis locture given in the local papera, it was eaiculated to mis- 
Icad Tsry greatly. 
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Otber matters, too, were harassing him just thcn, and ho 
was, moreover, paying the penalty of liis two years* campaigii, 
in which Ins almost superhuman exertioiis and the privations 
he had voluntarily endured had told sevcrely upon hia hcalth. 
Possessed of a siugularly well-regulated mind, and having in 
an unusual degree the inestimable gift of common-sense, ho 
nevertheless often failcd to usc it in his personal afFairs. Ho 
had no idea of sparing himself, no idca of husbanding his 
strength ; this was indeed great, but he treated himself as if it 
were inexhaustible. ITie months of trouble had tumed his 
hair quite white ; he was now a more noticcable-looking man 
than ever. 

Not imfrequently he made friends with the men with whom 
he travelled ; he was always studying lifo from the working- 
man's point of view, and there was such a charm in his genial 
manner and ready sympathy that he invariably sueeeeded in 
drawing people out. But ou this day he was not in the 
humour for it; instead, he thought over the abusive article 
and the mangled report in the Longstaf Mercury^ and debated 
within himself whether it were w^orth an action for libel. His 
love of fighting said yes, his common-sense said no ; and in the 
end common-sense won the day, but Icft him doubly depressed. 
He moved to the shady side of the carriage and looked out of 
the window. He was a grcat lover of Nature, and Nature was 
lookiug her lovelicst just then. The trees, in all the freshness 
of early June, lifted their foliage to the bluest of skies, the 
meadows were golden .with buttercups, the cattle grazed peace- 
fuUy, the hay-fields waved unmown in the soft summer air, 
which, though sparing no breath for the hot and dusty tra- 
vellers, was yet streng enough to sweep over the tall grasses 
in long, undulating waves that made them shimmer in the 
sunlight. 

Raebum's face grew serene once more ; he had a very quick 
perception of the beautiful. Prcsently he retired again behind 
a newspaper, this time the Daily Review^ and again his brow 
grew Stern, for there was bad news from the seat of war ; he 
read the account of a great battle, read the numbers of his 
slain countrymen, and of those who had fallen on the enemy's 
side. It was an unrighteous war, and his heart burnt within 
him at the thought of the inhuman havoc thus caused by a 
false ambition. Again, as if he were fated that day to be 
confronted with tho dark side of lifo, the papers gave a long 
account of a discovery made in some charity school, where 
young children had becn hidoously ill-treated. Eaebum, who 
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was thc most fatlicrly of nicn, coiild hartlly rostrain thc ex- 
pression of las righteous indignation. All tliis mismanagemcnt, 
this reckless waste of lifo, tliis shameful cruelty, was going on 
in what was callcd * Free England.' And hcre was he, a 
middle-aged man, and time was passiug on with frightfiil 
rapidity, and, tliougli he had nevcr lost an opportunity of 
lifting up Ins voice against oppression, how little had he 
actually accomplished ! 

* So many worlds, so much to do, 
So little done, such things to be 1 ' 

That was the bürden of the unuttured cry which fillcd his 
whole being. That was the point where his atheism often 
brought him to a noble despair. But far from prompting him 
to repeat the maxim — * Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die ! ' it spurrcd him on rather to a soii; of ficry energy, never 
satisfied with what it had accomplished. Ncitlicr the dis- 
satisfaction, however, nor even thc despair ever made him feel 
the need of any power above man. On the contrary, the un> 
accountable mystery of pain and evil was his strongest argu- 
ment against the existence of a God. Upon that rock he had 
foundered as a mere boy, and no argument had ever bcen able 
to rcconvince him. Impatiencc of prcsent ill had in this, as in 
many other cases, proved the bane of bis life. 

He would writc and spcak about thcse cases of injustice, he 
would hold thcm up to tlie obloquy they so richly dcscrved. 

Scathing sontonces already took sbapc in his brain, but 
deepcr investigation would bo neccssary before he could writc 
anytliing. In thc meantimc to cool bimself, to bring himself 
into a judicial frame of mind, he took a Hebrew book from his 
bag, aud spcnt the rest of thc journey in liard study. 

Harassed, and tired, and out of spirits as he was, he 
neverthelcss feit a ccrtain plcasurablc Sensation as hc left 
St. Pancras, driving homeward through tlic hot crowdcd strccts. 
Erica would be waiting for him at homo, and he had a com- 
parativcly leisure aftcruoon. Thcre was the mcetiug on the 
Opium Trade at eight, but he niight takc her for a turn in one 
of the parks bcforehaud. She had always bccn a companion 
to him since her very babyhood, but now he was able to cnjo;y 
her companionship evcn more than in the oldcn times. He\ 
keen intcllect, her ready sympathy, her cagenicss to Icarn, 
made her the perfcction of a discij)le, while not unnatnrally he 
delighted in tracin^ thc many similaritics of charactcr between 
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himself and his cliild. Tlicn, too, in liis hard, argumentative, 
fighting lifo it was an unspcakable relief to be able to retire 
every now and then into a home wbich no out er storms could 
ßhake or disturb. Fond as he was of his sister, Mrs. Craigie, 
and Tom, they constituted rather the innermost circle of his 
friend and followers ; it was Erica who made the Home^ though 
the others shared the house. It was to Erica's pure childlike 
devotion that he invariably turned for comfort. 

Dismissing the cab at the comer of Guilford Square, he 
walked down the drcary little passage, looking up at the 
window to see if she were watching for him as usual. But 
to-day therc was no expcctant face ; he recollected, however, 
that it was Thursday, always a busy day with Ihem. 

He opened the door with his latch-key and went in ; still 
there was no sound in the house ; he half-paused for an instant, 
thinking that ho should certainly hcar quick footstcps, the 
opening of a door, some sign of welcome, but all was as silent 
as death. Half-angry with himself for having grown so 
expectant of that loving watch as to be seriously apprehensive 
at its absence, he hastily put down his bag and walked into the 
sitting-room, his calm extcrior belying a nameless fear at his 
heart. 

What the French call expressively a ^ serrement de cceur^ 
seized him when he saw that Erica was iudeed at home, but 
that she was lying on the couch. She did not oven spring up 
to greet him. 

* Is anything the matter, dear] Aj|i you illl' he asked, 
hurriedly crossing the little room. 

* Oh, have you not seen Aunt Jean ? she was going to meet 
you at St. Pancras,' said Erica, her heart failing her a little at 
the prospect at telling her own bad news. But the exceeding 
anxiety of her father's face holped her to lise to the occasion. 
She laughed, and the laugh was natural enough to reassure 
him. 

* It is nothing so vcry dreaclful, and all this time you have 
never even given me a kiss, father.* She drcw down the grand- 
looking' white head, and pressed her fair face to his. He sat 
down bcside her. 

* Teil mc, dear, what is wrong with you,* he repeated. 
*AVell, I feit rather out of order, and they said I ought to 

see some one, and it seems that my tiresome spine is getting 
crooked, and the long and the sliort of it is that Mr. Doctor 
Osmond says I sliall get quite well again if I*m careful ; but' — 
«be added, lightly, yct with the gentlcucss of ouc who thinks 
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meroly of tho 'boarer'g point of vieir, — ' I sliiJl hai 

passive vcrb fora jear, and you willhave to bemy "Veryatrong 

mau Kwasind."' 

' A year)' he exclaimod, in diamny. 

' Briiin half gave mo liope that it might not be so long,' Boid 
Erica, ' if l'ui very good and carnful, niid of couree I shall bo 
both. I am only aorry becanao it will makc me vcry useless, 
I did bopo I sliould novcr huvo bccn a bui'dcn on you again, 
fatlier.' 

'Don't talk of Buch athing, mylittle son Eric,' ho aaid, vcry 
tenderly. ' Who should takc care of you if not your o«ti 
father. Besidea, if you never wroto anothcr line for me, j'oa 
would hclp me by just bcing youi'sclf. A bürden I' 

' Well, l'va made you look as gr.ive 03 balf-a-dozcn law- 
Buitsl'aaid Erica, proton ding to stroke tho lines ofoarefrom 
bis forehead. 'I've had the moniing to mminate over the 
prospect, and really now that you know, it ia not bo Tery 
dreadfnl. A yoar will aoon piiss.' 

' I look to you, Eric,' Said her fathcr. ' To ahow the world 
that wa Bocularists know how to beur paiu. You wou't waste 
the year, if you can do it.' 

Her face lighted up, 

'It ivns liUo jou to thiuk of that !' ahe said, 'that would 
indeed be worth doing.' WT . , 

Still, do what abe would, Erica could not talk him back to 
cheerfulnesa. He was terribly distresacd at her newa, and more 
BO when he found that ehe was Buffering a good dcal. He 
thoiight with a pang of the diffcrcnco of tho rcality to his 
espcctationa. No walk for thom in the pai-k that eveniug, nor 
probal'ly for many yeare to come ! Yet he was Ignorant of 
tliese mattei-s, perhaps he ciaggcrated tho danger or tho dura- 
tion ; ho would go serosa and eee Brian Oamond at once ! 

Left once more to herseif, the colour died out of Erica's 
cheeks ; she lay there pale and still, but her face was almuit 
rigid with rcsolutcness. 

' I am not going to give way ! ' she thought to herseif. ' I 
won't shcd asingle tear. Tears are wasteful lusurioa, bad for body 
and Diiud. And yet — yct — oh, it is hai-d jiist when I wanted to 
hclp father most I Just when I wanted to koep him from being 
worriod, And a whole year ! How shall I bear it, when even 
&iz hours haa soemed half a life-timc ! Thia ia what Thekla 
would call a cross, but I only call it my horrid, stupid, idiotic 
old spine ! Well, I must trj to show them that Luke liaehnm'a 
daughter knows how to bear pain ; I must be patieut, however 
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mTich 1 boil over in private. Yet is it honest, I wonder, to 
keep a patient outside, while inside you are all one big grumble? 
llather Pharisaical — outside of the cup and platter ; but it is all 
I shall be ablo to do, I'm sure. That is where Mr. Osmond's 
Christianity would come in ; I do believe that goes right 
through his life, privatcst thoughts and all. Odd, that a 
delusion should have such power, and over such a man ! There 
is Sir Michael Cunningham, too, one of the greatest and best 
men in England, yet a Christian ! Great intellects and much 
study, and still they remain Christians — 'tis extraordinary. 
But a Christian would have the advantage over me in a case 
like this. First of all, I suppose, they would feel that they 
could serve their God as well on their backs as upright, while all 
the help I shall be able to give the cause is dreadfully indirect 
and problematical. Then certainly they would feel that they 
might be getting ready for the next world where all wrong is, 
they believe, to be set right, while I am only terribly hindered 
in getting ready for this world, — a whole year without the 
Chance of a lecture ! And then they have all kinds of nice 
theories about pain, discipline, and that sort of thing, which no 
doubt make it more bearable, while to me it is just the one un- 
mitigated evil. But oh ! they don't know what pain means ! for 
there is no death to them — no endless Separation. What a delu- 
sion it is! they ought to be happj&^ouglC Oh, mother! mother !' 
After all, what she really dneaded in her enforced pause was 
the leisure for thought. She had plunged into work of all kinds, 
had half-killed hereelf with work, had tried to hold her despair 
at arms* length. But now there was no help for it She must 
rest; and the thoughts must come. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

LOSINQ ONE FEIEND TO GAIN ANOTUER. 

For toleration had its griefs, 

And charity its trial. Whittieb 

* Well, Osmond, you got into hot water a few years ago for 
defending Raeburn in public, and by this time you will find it 
not merely hot, but up to boiling point. The fellow is more 
notorious than ever.' 

The Speaker was one of Charles Osmond's College friends, 
a certain Mr. Roberts^ who had been abroad for a good many 
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. years, tut, having ref.iimed on acconnt of his bcnltli, had for a 
> fev moQtha liccn actiug aa curatc ta }iia frlcnd. 

' A man who worka aa indcfatigably as Mr. Raeburu has dorie 
n hardly avoid bcing noticed,' rcplied Charles Osmoud, 
' You apeak as if you admired tbe fcllow 1' 
' Thei-e ia a great deal to admire in Mr. liaebum. However 
greatly mistaken he ia, thcro ia no doubt tbat he is a brave mau, 
1 an honeat,' 

' Yoii call apeak in such a way of a man who makea his living 
by apeaking and writing ngainat God !' 

' I hope I cau speak the truth of every man, whethcr bis 
oreed agrcos with mino or not.' 

'A man wbo growa rieh on lilaspbemy I who aowa pnison 

amoug the people and reapa the harvest 1' esclaimed Mr. Roberts. 

' Thßt he teaches feorful error, I q\iite albw," aaid Charles 

mond, 'tut it is the grosscat injiisticc to Bay that La does it 

■ gain. His atheism brought hiui to the very brink of 

atarvtttion aome years ago. Even noiv, he is so crippled by the 

endlesa litigation he has had tbat he livos in absolute pennry." 

l 'But that letter you Beut to the Church Ckronide was eo 

I nnealled for, you put the coraparison so broadly.' 

' I put it in piain Engüsh,' suid Ciiarles Osmond, ' I merely 
1, aa I think, tbat be puts many of us to shame by his great 
' devotion. The letter was a reply to a very unfair article about 
the Rilchcater viot ; it was absülutely noccssary tbat soiiio one 
should spcak. I teil joii, Rfibcrta, if you kncw the man, jou 
could not apeak ao bitterly of bim, It is not truo that he leads 
a selüsh, easy-going life ; he bas apent thouaands and thousands 
of pounds in the defeaco of his cause. I don't believe there is a 
man in England who haS led a more self-denying life. It may be 
very uncomfortablo newa for «s, but wo've no 4skt to shut our 
ears to it. I wiah that man could stir up an boncst sensc of 
shame in every sleopy Christian in the country. I believe 
that, indeed, to be hia rightful mission. Raeburu is a grand 
test for a sermon which the nation aorely nceda. " Here is a 
man who spcuda hia whole strength in propaguting bis so-callod 
güspel of atheism. Do you apend your whole strength in 
»preading the gospcl of Christ 1 Here is a man, willing to leave 
bis home, willing to live without one Single luäury, denying 
himself all that is not necessary to actual health. Havo you 
cver denied youreelf any thing 1 Here is a man who spends his 
whole living — all that he has — on what he bclicves to be the 
truth. What meagre tithe do you bestow upon the religion of 
which you speak bo muob) Here is a mau v,hi daj-es to etaiiij 
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up uV 110 in dcfence of what he holils true, a man wbo ncver 
flmches. How far are you brave in the dcfence of your faith ? 
Do you never keep a prudent silenco 1 Do you ncver howl with 
the wolves V* ' 

* Thank heaven you are not in the pulpit !' ejaculated Mr. 
Roberts. 

* I wish those words could be sent through the Icngth and 
breadth of the land,' said Charles Osmond. 

* No doubt Mr. Kaebum would thank you,' said his friend, 
with a sharp-edged smije. * It would be a nice little advertiso- 
ment for him. Why, from a Church of England parson it 
would make his fortune ! My dear Osmond, you are the best 
fellow in the world, but don't you see that you are playing into 
the enemy's hands.' 

* I am trying to speak the words that God has givcn me to 
speak,' said Charles Osmond. * The result I can well trust to 
Him. An uncomfortable truth will never be populär. The 
words of our Lord .Himself were not populär ; but they sank 
into men's hearts and bore fruit, though he was put to death 
as a blasphemer and a revolutionary.' 

* Well, at least then, if you must take up the cudgels in his 
defencc, do not dishonour the clerical profession by personal ac- 
quaintance with the man. I hear that he has been seen 
actually in your house, that you are even intimate with his 
family.' 

* Roberts, I did'nt think our belief s were so very different, 
in faet, I used to think we were nearer to each othcr on these 
points than most men. Surely we both own the universal 
Fatherhood of God ] ' 

* Of course, of course,' said Mr. Roberts, quickly. 

*And owning that, we cannot help owning the universal 
brotherhood of men. Why should you thcn cut youraelf off 
from your brother, Luke Raebum?' 

* He's no brother of mine ! ' said Mr. Roberts, in a tone of 
disgust. 

Chai'les Osmond smiled. 

* We do not choose our brothcrs, we have no voico in the 
growth of the family. There they are.' 

* But the man says there is no God ! ' 

* Excuse me, he has never said that. What he says is, that 
the word God conveys no meaning to him. If you think that 
the best way to show your belief in the All-Father and your 
love to all His children lies in refusing so much as to touch 
those who don't know Uim, you are of course justified in 
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Bhuniiing evory atheist or aguostic in tbe world. But I do not 
think thftt tho best way. It was not Christ'a way. Therefora 
I hau evory jioaaible oppoitunlty of ineetiiig Mr. Raebiini or 
hia coUeagHcs, tiy to find all the poiuts wo havo iu common, 
try as far aa possiblo to moct tliem on thcir owu ground.' 

' And tha resiilt will be tbat people will call you an atbchli 
yonraelf I ' broko in Mr. Roberts. 

' That woiild not greatly mattor,' eaid Chnrloa Osmoud. ' It 
would bc a moi'e atiug for tho momont. It ia not wbat Rien 
call US that wo liayc to considcr, but how wo are falfilling tha 
work God haa frfvenna to do.' 

' 'Pon my lifo, it makes mo fcol eitk to hear you talk like 
thia about that miaerablc Raeburn ! ' esclaimed Mr. Koberta, 
hotly. 'I teil you, Oamond, that you are mining jour reput»- 
tion, loaing all ohanco of prefermeut, just bucnuse of thia 
mistaken zcal. It makea me furious to think that Buch a man 
aa you ahonld auffcr for such a ereature as llaobum.' 

' Have you forgottca that such creatures as yoii and I and 
Luke Raeburn liad Buch a Suviour as Jeaua Christi Come 
Roberts, in your heart you kiiow you agi'oo with me. If onc is 
Iniiced OUT Father, then iadeed we aro all bretbren.' 

'Ido not hold wilh youl' retorted Mr. Roberta, the more 
angrily because he had roally hoped to convince bis friend. ' I 
wouldn't ait in the same röom with the felluw, if you offcrcd me 
the riebest living iu I\uj;];ind ! I woukbi't sliiike haiuta with 
him to be madö an archbiBhop 1 I wouldn't touch bim with a, 
pair of tonga ! ' 

' Even Icss charitable thEtn St. Dunstan to the devil,' aaid 
Charlea Oamond, amiling a little but sadly. 'Escept in that 
old legend, however, I don't think Chriatianity ever meutions 
tonga. If you can't love your enemics, and pray for them, aud 
hold out a brotherly band to them, peihaps it were iudeed 
better to hold aloof and keep as quiet as you cao.' 

' It is clearly impoasible for us to work togethcr ouy longer, 
Osmond,' Said Mr. Roberts, rising. ' I am soiTy that such n 
cause should aeparato iis, but if you will persist in visiting au 
outcast of Hocicty, a professed atheist, tho most bitter encmy of 
cur ehureh, I cannot allow my name to be associated with 
yours,— it ia impoasible that I should hold offioe under you.' 

So the two frienda parted. 

Charlea Osmond waa human, and almost inevitably a sort of 
icaction began iu bis mind tho inatant he was alone. He bad 
loat oue of bis best frienda, he kuew aa well aa possible that 
tbey could never be on the eame footing as before. He had. 
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moreover, lost in him a vahiable co-worker. Then, too, it was 
true enongh tbat his defcnco of Raebuni was briDging bim into 
great disfavoiir witb the reb'gious world, and be was a sensitive 
and naturally a proud man, wbo found blanie, and reproacb, 
and contemptuous disapproval very bard to bcar. Ycars of 
bard figbting, years of patient Imitation of Christ had wonder- 
f ully ennobled bim ; btit be bad not yet attained to the sublime 
bumility wbicb, being free from all tbongbt of seif, cares nothing, 
scarcely even pauses to think of tbe world's judgment, too ab- 
sorbed in tbe work of the Highest to have leisure for thought 
of tbe lowest, too füll of love for the race to have love to spare 
for seif. To tbis ideal be was stniggling, but he had not yet 
reached it, and the thought of his ovm reputation, his own 
feelings, wonld creep in. He was not a selfisbly ambitious man, 
but every one wbo is conscious of ability, every . one wbo feels 
witbin liim energies lying fallow for want of opportunity, must 
be ambitious for a larger sphere of work. Just as he was be- 
ginning to dare to allow himself the hope of some change in his 
work, some wider field, just as he was growing sure cnough of 
himself to dare to accept auy grcater work wbicb might have 
been offered to him, he must, by briuging himself into evil repute, 
lose every chance of preferment. And for wliat? For attempting 
to obtain a just judgment for the enemyof his faith; for holding 
out a brotberly band to a man who might very probably not 
care to take it ; for consorting witb those who would at best 
regard him as an amiable fanatic. Was tbis worth all it would 
costi Could the exceedingly problematical gain make up for 
the absolutely certain loss. 

He took up the day's newspaper. His eye was at onee 
attracted to a paragraph headed, * Mr. Raebuni at LongstafF.' 
The report, sent from the same source as the report in the 
Longstaff Mercury^ wbicb bad so greatly displeased Raeburn 
tbat moming, Struck Charles Osraond in a most unfavourable 
light. Tbis bitter Opponent of Christianity, tbis unsparing 
denouncer of all tbat he hold most sacrcd, tids was the man 
for whom he was sacrificing friendship, reputation, advance- 
ment. A fecling of absolute disgust rose witbin him. For a 
momcnt the thought came, * I can't have any more to do witb 
the man.' 

But he was too honest not to detect almost at onco his own 
Pharisaical, un-Christlike spirit. 

* Look not every man on his own things, but every man also 
on the things of others. Let tbis mind be in you wbicb was 
also in Christ Jesus.' 
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He Iiad becii selfislily consultiug hia OTvn Iiappiness, hja own 
ense. Worae still, hs, of all inen in the world, had dared to 
eet LicQself up as too virtuoiia forsooth to have anytliing to do 
TTith ftu atheist. "Waa that the niiiid ivhicli was in Christ? 
Was IIa ft atrait-Iaoed, Bflf-righteoua Pharisoe, too good, too 
religioua to havo anythiiig to aay to thoso who disagreed with 
Hini 1 Did He aot live and die for thoae who were jet cnemics 
to God 1 Was not the work of reconciliation the ivork He eame 
fori Did he caleulato the loas to HiniHelf, the rislc of faihirel 
Ah, no, thoae ivho ivould imitivte God muat first give os n free 
gifc, without thought of 8clf, perfeet love to all, porfect juatioe 
through Ihat love, or eise they ore not like the Father wlio 
' maketh Hia ann to shino on the cvil and tbe good, and seudeth 
min on the juat and on the unjnat.' 

Charles Osmond paced to and fro, the look of tronbie 
gradually pnsaing from his face. Presoutly he pauscd besido 
the open window; it looked lipon the little back garden, a tiny 
, Strip of groiind iudeed, but just noiv biight with sunshine and 
fresh with the beauty of early suminer. Tlie simahiue aeemed 
to ateal into hia heart aa he prayed. 

' All-Fatber, drive outmy aellislicowardiee, myself-righteouH 
conceit. Give me Thy apirit of peiTcct love to all, give me Thy 
pure hatred of sin. Melt my coldncss with Tiiy buming 
chai'ity, and if it be possible inakc rao dt to be Luke Raebiim's 

While he still stood by the window aviaitorwas annonnced. 
He tiad beeu too mnch absorbed to catcb the name, bnt it 
aeemed the raoat natural thing that on tuming round be 
should find himself face to face with the prophet of atheism. 

There he atood, a splendid apecimen of humanity ; every 
line in hia rugged Scottish face bespoke a character of extra- 
ordinary force, biit the eyes which in public Charles Osmond 
had Seen flashing with the fire of the man's enthuatasm, or 
gleaming with a cold metallic light which indicated exactly 
hia steely endurance of ill-treatment, were now softened and 
deepened by aadiiesa. His heart went out to hini. Already 
he loved the man, only hitherto the woild's opinions had crepfc 
into his heart between each meeting, and had paralj'sed the free 
God-liko love. But it was to do so no longer. That aftemoon 
be had dealt it a final blow, there was no more any room for 
it to rear its fair-speaking form, no longer should its veiled 
aelfishneas, ita ao-called virtuous Indignation tum him into a 
Pharisaical judge. 

He received him with s hand-shake which conveyed to 
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Haebum much of the warmth, the reality, the frieudliness of 
the man. He had always liked Charles Osinoud, but he had 
generally met him either in public, or when he was harassed 
and pre-occupied. Now, whcn he was at Icisure, when, too, 
he was in great trouble, he instinctively perceivcd that Osmond 
had in a rare degree the broad-hearted sympathy which he was 
just now in need of. From that minute a life-long friendship 
sprang up between the two mcn. 

* I came rcally to see youv son,' said Eaebum, * but they 
toll me he is out. I wish to know the whole truth about 
Erica.' 

It was not his way to spoak very much whcre he feit deeply, 
but Charles Osmond could detect all the dcep anxiety, the half- 
indulged hope which lay hidden behind the strong reserved 
cxterior. .He had heard enough of the case to be able to satisfy 
him, to assure him that there was no danger, that all must bo 
Icft to time and patience and careful obscrvance of the doctor^s 
regulations. Raeburn sighed with relicf at the repeated as- 
Burance that there was no danger, that recovery was only a 
question of time. Death had so recently visited his home 
that a grisly fear had taken possession of his heart. Once 
free of that, ho could spcak almost chcerfully of the lesser 
eviL 

*It will be a gi'eat trial to her, such absolute imprison- 
mcntj she is never happy unlcss slic is hard at work. But 
she is brave and strong- will cd. Will you look in and see her 
when you can ] ' 

* Certainly,' said Charles Osmond. * Wo must do our best 
to keep up her spirits.' 

* Yes, luckily she is a great rcader, otherwise such a long 
rest would be intolerable, I should fancy/ 

* You do not object to my Coming to see her ? ' said Charles 
Osmond, looking füll into his companion's eyes. * You know 
that we discuss religious questions pretty frecly.' 

'Religious questions always are freely discussed in my 
house,' said Raebum. * It will be the greatest advantage to 
her to have to tum things well over in her mind. Besides, we 
always make a point of studying our adversaries' case even 
more closely than our own, and, if she has a chance of doing 
it personally as well as through books, all the better.' 

But supposing that such an unlikely thing were to happen 
as that she should see reason to change her present views? 
Supposing, if you can suppose anything so unlikely, she should 
ever in future years come to bclieve in Christianity 1' 
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Raeburn smiled, not quite pleasantly. 

' It is as you say such a vcry remoto contingency !' Ile 
paused, grew grave, then continued with all his nativo nobility : 
* Yct I liko you the better for having brought forward such 
an idoa, improbable as I hope it may be considered. I feel very 
sure of Erica. She has thought a great deal, she has had 
cvery possible advantage. We never teach on authority ; she 
has been left perfectly free and has leamed to weigh evidences 
and probabilitics, not to be led astray by any emotional fancies, 
but to be guided by reason. She has always heard both sides 
of the case; she has lived as it were in an atmosphere of 
debate, and has been, and of course always will be, quite fro3 
to form her own opinion on every subject. It is not for nothing 
that we call ourselves Freethinkers. Absolute frecdom of 
thought and speech is part of our crced. So far from objecting' 
to your holding free discussions with my daughter, I sliall be 
positively grateful to you, and particularly just now. I fancy 
Erica has inherited enough of my nature to enjoy nothing 
better than a little oppositioa' 

' I know you are a bom fightcr,' said Charles Osmond. * We 
sympathise with each other in that. And, next to the bliss 
of a hard-won victory I place the satisfaction of being well 
conquered.' 

Raebum laughed. 

' I am glad we think alike there. People are very fond of 
describing me as a big buU-dog, but if they would think a little 
they would see that the love of ovcrcoming obstacles is deeply 
rooted in the heart of every true man. What is the meaning 
of our English love of field sports 1 What the explanation of 
the mania for Alpine climbing ! It is no despicable craving 
for distinction, it is the inuate love of fighting, struggling, and 
conquering.' 

* Well, there are many obstacles which we can struggle to 
rcmove, side by sidc,' said Charles Osmond. *We should be 
like one man, I fiincy, on the qucstion of the opium trade, for 
instance.' 

In a few vigorous words Ptaebum dcnounced this moustrcua 
national sin.' 

'Are you going to the mceting to-niglit?' he added, aftcr a 
pause. 

' Yes, I had thought of it. Let us go together. Shall you 
speak?' 

* Not to-night,' said Raebum, a smile flickering about bis 
üsually Stern Ups. * Tho Right Reverend Father, <kc., &c., who 
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18 to occupy the chair, raight object to anuounciug that " Mr. 
Raebum would now address the meeting." No, this is not the 
timo or place for me. So prejiidiccd are peoplo tliat the raero 
conuexion of my name with the question would probably do 
more barm than good. I should likc, I confcss, to get up with- 
out introduction, to speak not from the platform but from 
among the audience incognito. But that is impossible for a 
man who has the misfortune to be live inches above the average 
height, and whose white hair has become a provcrb, since some 
one made the unfortunate rcmark, repoated in a hundred news- 
papers, that the " hoary head was only a crown of giory when 
foiind in the way of righteousness."^ 

Charles Osmond could not help laughing. 

* The worst of these newspaper days is that one never can 
make an end of anything. That remark has been made to me 
since at several meetings. At the last, I told the Speaker that 
I was so tired of comments on my personal appearance that I 
should Boon have to resort either to the dyer or the wig-maker. 
But here am I wasting your time and my own, and forgetting 
the poor little maid at home. Good-bye. TU call in passing, 
then, at a quarter to eight. Tom Craigie will probably be with 
me, he is very rabid on the subject' 

'Craigie and I are quite old friends,' said Charles Osmond. 

And then, as on the preceding night he had stood at the 
door while Erica crossed the Square, so now involuntarily bis 
eyes followed Raebum. In his very walk the character of 
the man was indicated : — firm, stcady, imperturbablo, straight- 
forward. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CHARLES OSMOND SPEAKS HIS MIKD. 

Fiat justitia ruat coelum. 

Proverb, 

Justice, — the miracle worker amongst men. 

John Bright (July 14, 1868.) 

*I THOüGHT you were never Coming to see me,' said Erica, 
putting down a newspaper and looking up with eager welcome 
at Charles Osmond, who had just been announced. 

* It has not been for waut of will,' he replied^ «litting down 
ucar her couch, * but I have been overwhelmed witli werk the 

I 
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last few days. How are you getting on 1 I am glad you dou't 
altogether refuse to see your prophet of evil.' 

* It would liave bccii worsc if you hadu't spokcn,' she said, 
in the tone of one trying hard to mako thc best of things. ' I 
was rather rash though to say that I should liko my wheels to 
run down ; I didn't know how terrible it is to be still. Ono 
does so grudge all the lost time.' 

' But you will not let this bo lost time — you will read.* 

* Oh, yes, happily I can do that. And Mrs. McNaughton is 
going to give me physiology lessons, and dear old Professor 
Gosse has promised to come and teach me whenever he can. 
He is so devoted to father, you know, I think he would do any- 
thing for me just because I an^ his child. It is a comfort that 
father has so many real good friends. What I do so hate though 
is the thought of haviug to be a passive verb for so long. 
YouVe no idea how aggravating it is to lie here and listen to 
all that is going on, to hear of great meetings and not to be able 
to go, to hear of work to be doue and not to be able to do it. 
And I suppose one notices little things more when one is ill, for 
just to lie still and watch our clumsy little servantlay the table 
for dinner, clattering down the knives and forks and tossing 
down the plates, makes me actually cross ! And then they let 
the room get so untidy ; just look at that stack of books for 
reviewing, and that chaos of papers in the corncr ! If I could 
but get up for just five minutes, I shouldn't mind.* 

' Poor child,' said Charles Osmond, ' this comcs very hard on 
you.' 

' I know Fm grumbling dreadfully, but if you knew how 
horrid it is to be cut off from cverything ! And, of course, it 
happens that another controversy is bcginning about that 
LongstafF report. I have been reading half-a-dozen of to-day*s 
newspapers, and each one is worse than the last. Look here ! 
Just read that, and try to imagine that it's your father they 
are slandering ! Oh, if I could but get up for one minute and 
stamp !' 

* And is this untruel' asked Charles Osmond, when he had 
finished the account in question. 

*There is just enough truth in it to make it worse than a 
direct lie,' said Erica, hotly. 'They have quoted his own words, 
but in a sense in which he ncver meant them, or they have 
quite disregarded the context. If you will give me those books 
on the table, TU just show you how they have misrepresented 
him by hacking out single sentences, and twisting and distorting 
all he says in public' 
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Charles Osmond looked at the passagcs rcfcrrcd to, and saw 
that Erica had not complaincd without reason. 

*Yes, that is very unfair — shamefully unfair,' hc said. 
Then, after a pause, he addcd, abruptly, * Erica, are you good 
at languages 1 * 

* I am very fond of them,' she said, surpriscd at the sudden 
tum he had given to the convcrsation. 

* Supposing that Mr. Raeburn's speechcs and doings were a 
good deal spoken of in Europe, as no doubt they are, and that 
a long time after his death one of his successors made some 
converts to secularism in Italy, and wrote in Italian all that he 
could remember of the life and words of his late tcacher. Then 
suppose that the Italian life of Raebum Tsas translated into 
Chinese, and that hundreds of years after, a Heathen Chinee 
sat down to read it. His Oriental mind found it hard to under- 
stand. Mr. Raeburn's thoroughly Western mind ; he didn't see 
anything noble in Mr. Raebum's character, couldn't understand 
his mode of thought, read through the life, perhaps studied it 
afler a fashion, or believed he did ; then shut it up, and said 
there might possibly have been such a man, but the proofs were 
very weak, and, even if he had lived, he didn't think he was 
any great shakes, though the people did make such a f uss about 
him. Would you call that Heathen Chinee fair]' 

Erica could not help smiling, though she saw what he was 
driving at. 

But Charles Osmond feit much too keenly to continue in 
such a light strain. He was no weak-minded, pleasant conver- 
sationalist, but a prophet, who knew how to speak hard truths 
sometimes.^ 

* Erica,* he said, almost sternly, 'you talk much about 
thoso who quote your father's words unfairly ; but have you 
never misquoted the words of Christ ] You deny Him and dis- 
believe in Him, yet you have never really studied His life. You 
have read the New Testament through a veil of prejudice. 
Mind, I am not saying one word in defence of those so-called 
Christians who treat you unfairly or uncharitably ; but I do 
say that, as f ar as I can see, you are quite as unfair to Christ 
as they are to your father. Of course, you may reply that 
Jesus of Nazereth lived nearly nineteen hundred years ago, 
and that your father is still living ; that you have many diffi- 
culties and doubts to combat, while our bigots can verify every 
Cetct or quotation with regard to Mr. Raebum with perfect ease 
and certainty. That is true enough. But the difficulties, if 
honestly faced, might be surmounted. You don't honestly face 
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tli«m ; you say to TouiBeli^ " I hare gone into aH these matters 
oarefally, and now I haye finally made up my mind ; there is 
an «id of the matter P You are naturally prejudiced against 
CSiriBt ; every day your prejodices will deepen unless you strike 
cmt resolntely for yourself as a truth seeker, as one .who insists 
<m alwaya oonsideriiig all sides ofthe question. At prescnt 
you are absolutely unfair, you will not take the trouble to 
«hidy the life of (Jbxl&V 

Few peoplo like to be told of th^ &ults. Erica could just 
«ndure it from her fettiiery but from no one ^^Ise. She ^wasy 
besidesy too young yet to have leamt eren the meaning of the 
Word homili^« Had Charles Omiond beena few yearsyoungeri 
she would not e^en haTO listened to him. As it was, ne was a 
grey-haired man, whom she loyed and revered ; ho was, inore- 
orer, a guest She was vesy aagiy withhim,but8herestrained 
heranger. 

He had wi^äied her atfcentively while he spoke. She had 
at first only been surprised ; then her anger had been kindled, 
and she gate him one swift fiash from eyes whioh looked like 
lire coals. Then she tomed her &oe away &om him, so tibat 
he oould only see one mimson cheek« There was a pause after 
he had sald his say« Preeently, with a great eSont, £rica figused 
him once more, and in a manner which would hare been 
dignified had it not been a trifle too frigid, made some casual 
remark upon a difforent subject. He saw that to stay longer 
was mere waste of time. 

When the door had closed behind bim, Erica's anger blazed 
up once more. That he should have dared to accuse her of 
unfaimess ! That ho should have dared actually to rebuke 
her ! If he had given her a good shaking, she could not have 
feit more hurt and ruffled. And then to chose this day of all 
others, just when life was so hard to her, just when she was 
condemned to a long imprisonment. It was simply brutal of 
him ! If any one had told her that he would do such a thing 
she would not have believed them. He had said nothiug of the 
sort to her before, though they had known each other so long , 
but, now that she was ill and helpless and unable to get away 
from him, he had seen fit to come and lecture her. Well, he 
was a parson ! she mig:ht have known that sooner or later the 
horrid, tyrannical, pries tly side of him would show ! And yet 
she had liked him so much, trusted him so much ! It was 
indescribably bitter to think that he was no longer the hero she 
had thought him to be. That, after all, he was not a graud, 
noble, self-denyiog man, but a fault-finding priest I 
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She spent tho rest of tho aftemoon in altcmato wrath and 
grief. In tbe cvcniug Aunt Jean read lier a soniewhat dry 
book which required oll her attention, and, cousequently, her 
anger coolod for want of thoiights to stimulate it. Her father 
did not come in tili late ; biit, as he carried her upstairs to 
bed, she told him of Charles Osmond's interview. 

* I told him you liked a little Opposition,' was his reply. 

* I don't know about Opposition, but I didn't like him, he 
showed his priestly side.* 

' I am sorry,' replied Racburn. * For my part I geniiinely 
like the man ; he seems to me a grand fellow, and I should 
have Said not in the least spoilt by his Christianity, for he is 
neither exclusive, nor narrow-minded, nor opposed to progress. 
Infatuated on one point, of coui'se, but a thoroiigh man in spito 
of it.' 

Left once more alone in her little attic-room, Erica bcgan 
to think over things more quietly. So her father had told him 
that she liked Opposition, and he had doled out to her a rebuke 
which was absolutcly unanswerable ! But why unanswerable ? 
She had been too angry to reply at the time. It was one of 
the few maxims her father had givcn her, 'Whcn you are 
angry be very slow to speak.' But she might write an answcr, 
a nice, cold, cutting answer, respectful, of course, but very 
frigid. She would clearly demonstrate to him that she was 
perfectly fair, and that he, her accuser, was unfair. 

And then, quite quietly, she began to tum over the 
accusations in her mind. Quoting the words of Christ without 
regard to the context, twisting their meaning. Ncglccting real 
study of Christ's character and life. Seeiug all through a veil 
of prejudice, 

She would begin like her father with a dcfinition of terms. 
What did he mean by study 1 Wliat did she mean by study ? 
Well, such searching analysis, for instance, as she had applied 
to the character of Hamlet, when she had had to get up one 
of Shakespere's plays for her examination. She had worked 
very hard at that, had really taken every one of his Speeches 
and soliloquies, and had tried to gather his true character from 
them as well as from his actions» 

At this point she wandered away from the subjcct a little, 
and began to wonder when she should hear the result of the 
examination, and to hope that she might get a first. By-and- 
by she came to hcrself with a sudden and very uncomfortable 
shock. If the sort of work she had given to Hamlet was study, 
had she ovor studied the character of Christ) 
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Sto had all her life liefud what her fatlior had to say 
Bgciinst Hirn, and what a good many well-meauing, but not 
very convinciog, people liad to Bfiy for Hirn. She had heard a 
few aormona and several lecturea oq varioua Biibjecta connected 
with Christ'a religion, Sho bad read many booka both für and 
against Uim, She had read the New Testament. Bnt coiild 
Hhe quite honestly say that she had nlndied thc character of 
Christ 1 Had she not heaä predisposed to thinlc her father in 
the right ] He would not at all approye of that Had she 
beon tt triio Freethinker 1 Had she not takeu a good dcal to 
bo truth bccauBe he Said itl It so, she was not a bit more faic 
tban the majority of Christians ivho oeTer took the troublo to 
go iuto thinga for Ihcmselvca, and study things from the point 
of view of an Outsider. 

In the ailcncs and darkness of her littlo room, Ehe begaa to 
Eiispect a good many unpleasaut and hitherto unknown facta 
about herseif, 

' After all, I do bolieve that Mr, Osmond was right,' ahe 
confessed at length. ' I am glad to get back my beUcf in bim ; 
but Fve come to a horrid bit of lath and plaster m myself 
where I thought it was all good stone.' 

Sho feil asieep and drcamt of the Hcathen Chineo reading 
the tranalation of the tranalation of her father's ivords, and 
diabelieving altogother in ' that iuTouted demagogue, Luke 
Kaebum.' 

The next day, Charles Oamuud, sitting at work in his atvdy, 
and feeling more depreased and hopelesa than he would have 
cared to own even to himaelf, was ronsed by the arrival of a 
little three-coniered noto. It ran as followa : — 

' Dear Mr. Osmond, 

' You made me feel very angry yeaterday, and sad, 
too, for of courae it was a case of " Et tu, Bnite." But last 
night I eame to the tmploasant conchision that you were qnito 
right, and that I was qiiite wrong. To prove to you that 1 am 
no longor angry, I am going to ask you a great favour. AVill 

Jou teach me Greok 1 Your porable of (£o Heatheu Chinee 
as set m€ thinking. 

' Yours very sincerely, 

' Erica Raeeurn.' 

Charles Osmond feit the teara come to his eyes. The 
atraighttorwani simplicity of the letter, tlie candid avowal of 
having beeu ' quito wrong,' an avowal not easy for ono of 
Erica'a character to make, tcuched him iuespreasibly, Taking 
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a Greek grammor from Ins bookshelves, he set off at oncc für 
Guilford Terrace. 

He found Erica looking very white and fragile, and with 
Änes of suffering about her mouth ; but, though physically 
weary, her mind seemed as vigorous as cver. She received him 
with her usual frankness, and with more animation in her look 
than he had seen for somc weeks. 

* I did think you perfcctly hon-id yesterday ! ' she exclaimed. 
*And was miserable, bcsides, at the prospeet of losing one of 
my heroes. You can be very severe.' 

* The infliction of pain is only justißed when the inflictor is 
certain, or as nearly certain as he can bc, that the pain will bo 
productive of good,' said Charles Osmond. 

* I suppose that is the way you account for the origin of 
evil,* said Erica, thoughtfully. 

* Yes,' replied Charles Osmond, pleased that she should have 
thought of the subjeet, *that to me seems the only possiblo 
explanation, othcrwise God would bc either not perfcctly good 
or not omnipotent. His all-wisdom enables Him to over-rulo 
that pain which He has willed to bc the necessary outcome of 
infractions of His ordcr. Pein, you sec, is made into a means 
of helping us to find out whcre that ordcr has bccn brokcn, 
and so teaching us to obcyit in the long run.' 

* But if there is an all-powerful God, wouldn't it have bcen 
much better if He had made it impossible for us to go wrong ? ' 

* It would have saved much trouble, undoubtedly ; but do 
you think that which costs us least trouble is generally the 
most worth having 1 I know a noble fellow who has fought 
his way upward through sins and temptations — you would like 
him, by the way, for he was once an athcist. He is, by virtuo 
of all he has passed through, all he has overcome, one of the 
finest men I have evcr known.' 

' That is the fricnd, I suppose, whom your son mcntioned 
to me. But I don't sec your argument, for if thcrc was an 
all-powerful God He could have caused the man you speak of 
to be as noble and good without passing through pain and 
tcmptation.' 

* But God does not work arbitrarily, but by laws of pro- 
gression. Nor does his omnipotence include the working of 
contmdictions. He cannot both cause a tliing to be and not 
to be at the same time. If it is a law that that which has 
gro^vn by stnigglc and effort shall be most noble, God will not 
arbitrarily reverse that law or trnthbccause the creation of sin 
Icßs beings would involve Icss trouble.' 
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< It aU secms to moso unteal ! * oxdaimdd Erica. ^Itseemi 
like talking of thin air ! ' 

* I exp^ it does/ soid Oiaxles Osmond, tiying to realise to 
luniself her poedtion. 

There was a silence. 

* How did this man of whom you speak come to desert gqt. 
aide ! ' aaked Erica. ' I snppose, as you say lie was one of the 
fioest ID6U you ever knew, he must^ at least, have had a great 
mtelleot. How did he begin to think all these müikely, unreal 
things true V 

* DonoTan began by seeing tlie granduer of the oharacter of 
Christ He foUowed Ins example foir many years, oalling him- 
self all the thne an ätheist; atlast herealised that in Christ 
we See the Father.* 

* I am sorry we lost bim if he is such a nice man^' was 
Erica's sole oomment. Then tuming her boautiful eyes on 
Charlc»3 Osmond, she sdd, 'Ihope my note <Ud not couTey to 
you more then I intended. I a^^ed you if you would teach me 
Greek, and I mean to try to study the character of Oirist; 
but, quite to speak the trtith, I don't really want to do it. 
I only do it because I see I have not been &ir/ 

*Tou do it for the sake cf belog a trutb4»ekery the 
best possible reason.' 

' I thought you would think I was going to do it because I 
hoped to get something. I thought one of your strong points 
was that people must come in a State of need and expecting to 
bo satisfied. I don't expect anything. I am only doing it for 
the sake of houesty and thoroughness. I don't expect any good 
atall,' 

' Is it lilvcly that you can expect when you know so little 
what is there 1 What can you bring better than an honest 
mind to the search. Erica, if I hadn't known that you were 
absolutely sincere, I should not have dared to give you the 
pain I gavo you yesterday. It was my trust in your porfect 
sincerity which brought you that strong accusation. Even 
then it was a sore piece of work.' 

* Did you mind it a little 1 ' exclaimed Erica. But directly 
she had spoken, she feit that the question was absurd, for she 
saw a look in Charles Osmond's eyes thatmade the word * little' 
a mockery. 

* What makes that man so loving 1 ' she thought to herseif. 
* He remindcd me almost of father, yet I am no child of his. I 
am opposed to all that he teaches. I have spoken my mind out 
to him in a way which must sometimes have pained him. Yet 
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he cares for me so much that it pained him exceedingly to givo 
mo pain yesterday ! ' 

His charactcr puzzlcd her. The loving breath, the stem 
condemnation of whatever was not absolutely true, the dis- * 
regard of what the world said, the hatred of shams, and most 
puzzling ■)£ all, the often apparent struggle with himself, the 
unceasing effort to conquer his chief fault. Yet this noble, 
honest, intellectual man was labouring under a great dclusion, 
ä delusion which somehow gave him an extraordinary power of 
loving ! Ah no ! it could not be his Christianity, though, 
which made him loving, for were not most Christians hard and 
bitter and narrow-minded 1 

' I wish,' she said, abnipily, *yoii would teil me what makcs 
you willing to be friends with us. I know well enough that the 
Church Chronicle has been punishing you for your defence of 
my father, and that there must be a thousand disagreeables to 
encounter in your own set just because you visit us. Why do 
you come ? ' 

* Because I care for you vory much.' 

*But you care, too, perhaps, for other people who will 
probably cut you for flying in the face of society and visiting 
social outcasts.' 

*I don't thiuk I can explain it to you yet,' he replied. 
' You would only teil me, as you told me once before, that I 
was talking riddles to you. When you have read your Greek 
Testament and rcally studied the life of Christ, I think you 
will understand. In the meantime, St. Paul, I think, answers 
your question better than I could, but you wouldn't understand 
even his words, I fancy. There they are in the Greek,' — he 
opened a Testament and showed her a passage. * I belicve you 
would think the English almost as great gibberish as this looks to 
you in its unknown characters.' 

* Do you advise every one to leam Greek ? ' 

* No : many have neither time nor ability, and those who 
aro not apt at languages would spend their time more usefully 
over good translations I think. But you have time and brains, 
Bo I am very glad to teach you.' 

* I am afraid I would much rather it were for anv other 
purpose ! ' said Erica. * I am somehow weary of the very 
name of Christianity. I have heard wrangling over the Bible 
tili I am tired to death of it, and discnssions about tho Atone- 
ment, and the Incarnation, and the llcsurrection, tili the very 
words are hateful to me. I am afraid I shock you, but just 
put yourself in my place and imagine how you would feel It 
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is not even as if I had to debate the various questions ; I have 
merely to sit and listen to a never ending dispute.' 

* You sadden me ; but it is quite natural that you should 
be weary of such debates. I want you to realise, though, that 
in the stormy atmosphere of your father's lecture-hall, in the 
din and strife of controversy, it is impossible that you should 
gain any true idea of Christ's real character. Put aside all 
thought of the dogmas you have been wearicd with, and study 
the life of the Man/ 

Then the lesson began. It proved a treat to both teacher and 
pupil. AVhen Charles Osmond had left, Erica still worked on. 

*I should like, at any rate to spell out his riddle/ she 
thought to hcrsclf, turning back to the passage he had shown 
her. And letter by letter, and word by word, she made out 
* For the love of Christ ' 

The verb baffled her, however, and she lay on the sofa 
chafing at her helplessness tili, at length Tom happened to 
come in, and brought her the English Testament she needed. 
Ah ! there it was ! * For the love of Christ constraineth us.' 

Was that what had mado him come ] Why, that was the 
alleged reason for half the persecutions they met with ! Did 
the love of Christ constrain Charles Osmond to be their friend, 

and at the same time constrain the clcrgy of X not many 

years before to incite the people to stone her father, and oflFer 
him every sort of insult? Was it possible that the love of 
Christ constrained Mr. Osmond to endiire contcmpt and censure 
on their behalf, and constrained Mr. Randolph to hire a band 
of roughs to interrupt her fathcr's speeches 1 

* He is a grand excoption to the gcneral rule,* she said to 
herseif. ' If there werc many Christians like him, I should 
begin to think there must be something more in Christianity 
than we thought. Well, if only to please him I must try to 
study the New Testament over again, and as thoroughly as I 
can. No, not to please him, though, but for the sake of being 
quite honest. I would much rather be working at that nev 
book of Tyndall's ! ' 




CIIAPTER XV. 

AN INTERVAL. 

How can man love but what he yearns to help ? 

B. BnowNiNa. 

DuRiNG the year of Erica's illness, Brian began to realise hia 
true Position towards her better than he had hitherto done. 
He saw quite well that any intrusion of his love, even any 
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filigbt manifestation of it, might do untold bann. She was not 
ready for it yet — why, he coiild not have told. 

The truth was, that his Undine, althongh in many respects 
a high-souled woman, was still in some respects a child. She 
would have been merely erabarrassed by his love ; she did not 
want it. She liked bim yery much as an aequaintance ; he was 
to her Tom's friend, or her doctor, or perhaps Mr. Osmond's 
son. In this way she liked bim, was eveu fond of bim, but as 
a lover he would have becn a perplexing embarrassment. 

He knew well enoiigh that her frank liking boded ill for his 
future success ; but, in spite of that he could not help being 
glad to obtain any footing with her. It was somcthing even to 
be * Tom's friend Brian.' He delightcd in hearing his name 
from her lips, although knowing that it was no good augury. 
He lived on from day to day, thinking very little of the doubt- 
ful future as long as he could scrve her in the present. A 
reserved and silent man, dcvoted to his profession, and to 
proctical scienco of every kind, few pcople guessed that he 
could have any particular story of his own. He was not at all 
the sort of man who would be expccted to fall hopelcssly in love 
at first sight, nor would any one have selected bim as a good 
modern specimen of the chivalrous knight of olden times ; ho 
was so completely a nincteenth Century man, so progressive, so 
scientific. But, though his devotion was of the silent order, it 
was, perhaps for that rcason, all the trucr. Thcre was about 
him a sort of divine patience. As long as ho could serv^e Erica, 
he was content to wait any number of years in the hope of 
winning her love. He accepted his position rcadily. He knew 
that she had not the slightest love for him. He was quite 
secondary to his father, even, who was one of Erica's heroes. 
He liked to make her talk of him ; her enthusiastic liking was 
delightful — perhaps all the more so because she was far from 
agreeing with her prophet. Brian, with the wonderful self- 
forgetfulness of true love, liked to hear the praises of all thoso 
whom she admired ; he liked to realiso what were her ideals, 
even when conscious how far he feil short of thcm. 

For it was unfortunately true that his was not the type of 
character she was most likely to admire. As a friend she might 
like him much, but he could hardly be her hero. His wonder- 
ful patience was quite lost upon her; she hardly countcd patience 
as a virtue at all. His gi-and humility merely perplexed her ; 
it w^as at present far beyond her comprchension. While his 
willingness to serve every one, even in the most trifling and petty 
concems of daily life, she often attributed to mere good nature. 
Gimid acts of sclf-sacrifice she admired enthusiastically, but the 
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morn rcallj difDcult round of small deuials and trifliug Services 
she di 1 not in tlie least appreciate. Absorbed in the contem- 
plation, as it were, of the Hamlets in life, she had no leisure to 
spare for the Horatios. 

She proved a capital patient ; her Tvhole mind was set on 
getting well, and her steady common sense and obedience to 
rules made her a great favourite with her eider doctor. Really 
healthy, and only invahded by the hard work and trouble she 
had undergone, seven oreight months' rest did "Wunders for her. 
In the enforced quiet, too, she found plenty of time for study 
Charles Osmond had never had a better pupil. They Icarnt to 
know each other very well during those lessons, and many were 
the pcrplexing questions which Erica started. But they were 
not as before a mere repetition of the difficulties she had been 
primed with at her father's lecture-hall, nor did she bring them 
forward with the triumphant conviction that they were un- 
answerable. They were real, honest questions, desiring and 
seeking everywhere for the true answcr which might be some- 
where. 

The result of her study of the life of Christ was at first to 
make her a much better sccularist. She found to her surprise 
that there was much in His teaching that entirely harmonised 
with secularism ; that, in fact. He spoke a great deal about the 
improvement of this world, and scarcely at all about that place 
in the clouds of which Christians made so much. By the end 
of a year she had also reached the conviction that, whatever 
interpolations there might be in the gospels, no untrue writer, 
no admiring but dishonest narrator could have conceived such 
a character as that of Christ. For she had dug down to the 
very root of the matter. She had left for the present the, to 
her, perplexing and almost irritating catalogue of miracles, and 
had begun to perceive the strength and indomi table courage, 
the grand self-devotion, the all-embracing love of the Man. 
Very superficial had been her former view. He had been to 
her a shadowy, unreal being, soft and gentle, even a little 
efFeminate, speaking sometimes what seemed to her naiTOW 
words about only saving the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
A character somehow wanting in that Power and Intellect 
which s'^e worshipped. 

But on a really deep study she saw how greatly she had 
been mistaken. Extraordinarily mistaken, both as to the 
character and the teaching. Christ was without doubt a grand 
ideal! To be as broad-heartcd as he was, as universally loving 
— it would be no bad aim. And, as in daily life Erica realised 
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how hard was tho practice of that lovc, she realised at the 
eame time the loftiiiess of the ideal, and tlie weakness of her 
owii powera. 

* But, though I do begin to sce why jou take this man as 
your ideal,' she said, one day, to Charles Osmond, * I cannot, of 
course, accept a great dealthat He is said to have taught. 
When he speaks of love to men, that is understandable, one 
can try to obey; but when he speaks about God, then, of 
course, I can only think that He was deluded. You may 
admire Joan of Are, and see the great beauty of her character, 
yet at the same time believe that she was acting under a 
delusion; you may admire the character of Gotama without 
considering Buddhism the true religion ; and so with Christ, 
I may reverence and admire His character, while believing 
Him to have been mistaken.' 

Charles Osmond smiled. He knew from many trifling signs, 
unnoticed by others, that Erica would have given a great deal 
to see her way to an honest acceptance of that teaching of 
Christ which spoke of an unseen but everjwhere present Fathcr 
of all, of the everlastiugness of love, of a reunion with those 
who are dead. She hardly allowed to herseif that she longed 
to believe it, she dreaded the least concession to that natural 
craving, she distrusted her ow^n truthfulness, feared above all 
things that she might be deluded, might imagine that to be true 
which was in reality false. 

And, happily, her prophet was too wise to attempt in any 
"way to quicken the work which was going on within her ; he 
was one of those rare men who can be, even in such a case, 
content to wait. He would as soon have thought of digging up 
a seed to see whethcr he could not quicken its slow develop- 
ment of root and stem, as of interfering in any way with Erica. 
He came and went, taught her Greek, and always, day after 
day, week after week, month after month, however much 
pressed by his parish work, however harassed by private 
troubles, he came to her with the genial sympathy, the broad- 
hearted readiness to hear calmly all sides of the question, which 
had Struck her so much the very first time she had met him. 

The other members of the family liked him almost as well, 
although they did not know him so intimately as Erica. Aunt 
Jean, who had at first been a little prejudiced against him, 
ended by singing his praises more loudly than any one, perhaps 
conquered in spite of herseif by the man's extraordinary power 
of sympathy, his ready perception of good even in those with 
whom he disagreed most. 



Mm. Oraigie was In mmj respects very like her brothery 
and was a Teiy useftil worker, thougb much of her work was 
lit^e Seen. She did not speak in public; all the oratorical 
powars of the fiunily seemed to have concentrated themselyes 
in Luke Baebuxni but she wiote and worked indei^tigablj, 
profWng a yexy usefhl second to her brother. A hard, wearing 
jufei howerer, had told a good deal upon her, and trouble had 
somewhat embittered her nature. She had not the Tein of 
humour which had stood Raeburu in such good stead. Severely 
matter-i^'ÜEU^ti and almost denii«ng those who had any poetrf 
in their natural she did not alwajs agree "^etj well with Erica» 
Itie two lored eachothersineereiy, axä weremr too loyal both 
to dan and creed to allow thdr differences really to sepazato 
them ; bat there was, undoubtedly, something in their aatarei 
which jarred. Eren Tom found it haid ^t times to be^ tiie 
strong infiision of bitter eritidsm which bis mothor intrpduoed 
into uie home atmosphere. He was something <A a philoso[dier,' 
howeyer, and knowing that she had been through great trcmble, 
and had had much to tnr her, he mado up bis mind that it was 
natural — ^ÜLerefoie inentable-— therefore to be b<aiie. 

The home lifo was not without its frets and petty tiials, but 
on one point there wasperfect acoofd. All werä derotedto tho 
head <A the house — would hayesaorifioed anytiiing tobdqg him 
a few minutes* peace. 

As for Raeburn, when not oocupied iu actual conflict, he 
lived in a sort of serene atmosphere of thought and study, far 
removed from all the small diflFerences and little cares of bis 
household. They invariably smoothed down all such roiigh- 
nesses in bis presence, and probably in any case he wonld have 
been unable to see such microscopic grievancos ; unless, indeed, 
they left any shade of annoyance on Erica's face, and then bis 
fatherhood detected at once what was wrong. 

It would be tedious, however, to follow the course of Erica's 
life for the next three years, for, though the time was that of 
her chief mental growth, her days were of the quietest. Not 
tili she was two-and-twenty did she fuUy recover from the 
efFects of her sudden sorrow and the subsequent overwork. In 
the meantime, her father's influence steadily deepened and 
«pread throughout the country, and troubles multiplied. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 

HYDB PARK. 

Who spouts bis message to the wilderncss, 
LightcDB bis soul and leels one bürden lesa ; 
Bat to tbe people preacb, and you will find 
Tbey'U pay you back witb tbanke ill to your mind. 

GoETiiE. Translated by J. S. B. 

Htdb Pauk is a truly national property, and it is amusing and 
perhaps edifying to note the various uses to which it is often 
put. In the moming it is the rendezvous of nursos and child- 
ren ; in the aftemoon of a fashionable throng ; on Suuday 
evenings it is the resort of hard-workiug men and women, who 
have to content themselves with getting a breath of fresh 
air once a weck. Bat, above all, the park is the meeting- 
place of the people, the place for mass mcetings and monster 
demonstrations. 

On a bright day in June, when the trees were still in their 
freshest green, the crowd of wealth and fashion had beaten an 
ignominious retreat before a great political demonstration to be 
held that aftemoon. 

Every one knew that the meeting would be a very stonny 
one, for it related to the most burning question of the day, a 
qucstion which was hourly growing more and more momentous, 
and which for the time had divided England into two bitterly 
opposed factions. 

These years which Erica had passed so quietly had been 
eyentful years for the country, ycars of strife and bloodshcd, 
years of reckless expenditure, years which deluded some and 
enraged others, provoking most bitter animosity between the 
opposing parties. The question was not a class question, and a 
certain number of the working classes and a large number of 
the London roughs warmly espouscd the cause of that party 
which appealed to their love of power and to a selfish 
patriotism. The Hyde Park meeting would inevitably be a 
turbulent ona Thoso who wished to run no risk remained at 
home ; Rotten Row was deserted ; the carriage road almost 
empty ; while from the gateways there poured in a never-ending 
Btream of people — some serious-looking, some eager and excited, 
some with a dangerously vindictive look, some merely curious. 
Every now and then the more motley and disorderly crowd was 
reinforccd by a club with its brass band and banners, and 
gradually the mass of human beings grew from hundreds to a 
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thousand, fi-om one tliousand to many thousands, until, indeed, 
it becamo almost impossible to form any idea of the actual 
numbers, so enormous was the gathering. 

* We shall have a bad timo of it to-day/ remarked Raebum 
to Brian, as they forccd their way on. * If I'm not very mucli 
mistakeu, too, we are vastly outnumbercd.* 

He looked round the huge asscmbly from bis vantage 
ground of six foot four, his cool intrepidity not one whit shakcn 
by the knowledge that, by what he was about to say, he should 
draw down on his own head all the wrath of the roiighest 
portion of the crowd. 

* Twin be against fearful odds ! ' said Tom, clbowing vigor- 
ously to keep up with his companion. 

* We fear naa foe ! ' said Raebum, qnoting his favourite 
motto. * And, after all, it were no bad end to die protesting 
against wicked rapacity, needless bloodshed.' 

His eye kindled as he thought of the protest he hoped to 
make ; his heart beat high as he looked round upon the throng 
so largely composed of those hostile to himself. Was there not 
a demand for his superabundant energy? a demand for the 
tremendous powers of endurance, of influenae, of devotion 
which were stored up within him ] As an athlete joys in trying 
a dfficult feat, as an artist joys in attempting alofty subject so, 
Raebum in his consciousness of power, in his absolute con- 
viction of truth, joyed in the prospect of a most dangerous 
conflict. 

Brian, watching him presently from a little distance, could not 
wonder at the immense influenae he had gained in the country. 
The mere physique of the man was wonderf uUy imp ressive — 
the strong, rugged Scottish faae, the latent power aonveyed in 
his whole bearing. He was no demagogue, he never flattered 
the people ; he preaahed indeed a somewhat severe creed, but, 
even in his sternest mood, the hold he got over the people, 
the power he had of raising the most degraded to a higher 
level, was marvellous. It was not likcly, howcver, that his 
protest of to-day would lead to anything but a free fight. If 
he could make himself effectually heard, he cared very little 
for what foUowed. It was necessary that a protest should be 
made, aud he was the right man to make it ; therefore come ill 
er well, he would go through with it, and, if he escaped with hia 
life— so much the better ! 

The meeting began. A moderate Speaker was heard with- 
ont interruption, but, the instant Raeburn stood up, a chorns 
of yells arose. For several minutea he made no attempt tj 
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speak ; but bis dignity seemed to grow in proportion with the 
indignities offered him. He stood there towering above tbe 
crowd like a rock of strongtb, scanning tbe tbousands of faces 
witb tbe steady gaze of one wbo, in thinking of tbe progress of 
tbe race, bad lost all consciousncss of bis own personality. He 
bad come tbore to protcst against injustice, to use bis vast 
gtrengtb for otbers, to spend and be spent for millions, to die if 
noed bo ! Raebum was made of tbe stuff of wbicb martyrs are 
mado ; standing tbere face to face witb an angiy crowd, wbicb 
migbt at any momcnt break loose and trample bim to deatb or 
tear bim to pieces, bis beart was nevertbeless all aglow witb tbe 
rigbteousness of bis cause, with tbe buming desire to make an 
availing protest against an evil wbicb was desolating tbousands 
of bomes. 

Tbe majesty of bis calmness began to influence tbe mob ; 
tbe bisses and groans died away into silence, sucb comparative 
silence, tbat is, as was compatible witb tbe greatness of tbe 
assembly. Tben Raeburn braced bimself up ; dignified before, 
be now seemed even more erect and stately. Tbe knowledgo tbat 
for tbe moment be bad tbat buge crowd entirely under control 
was stimulating in tbe bigbest degree. In a minute bis sten- 
torian voice was ringing out fearlessly into tbe vast arena ; 
tbousands of bearts were vibrating to bis impassioned appeal. 
To eacb one it seemed as if be individually were addressed. 

* You wbo call yourselves Englisbmen, I come to appeal to 
you to-day ! You, wbo call yourselves freemen, I come to teil 
you tbat you are acting like slaves.' 

Tben witb rare tact, be alluded to tbe strongest points of 
tbe Britisb cbaracter, toucbing witb consummate skill tbe vul- 
nerable parts of bis audience. He took for granted tbat tbeir 
alms were pure, tbeir Standard lofty, and by tbe very sup- 
position raised for a time tbe most abject of bis bearers, inspired 
tbem witb bis own entbusiasm. 

Presently, wben be feit secure enougb to venture it, wben 
tbe crowd was banging on bis words witb breatbless attention, 
be appealed no looger directly to tbe people, but drew, in 
grapbic language, tbe picture of tbe desolations brougbt by 
war. Tbe simplicity of bis pbrases, bis entire absence of 
ßbowiness or bombast, made bis inüuence indescribably deep 
and powerful. A mere ranter, a frotby mob orator, would 
bave been silenced long before. 

But tbis man bad somebow got bold of tbe great assembly, 
Lad conquered tbem by sbeer force of will : in a battle of one 
will against tbousands the one bad conquered, and would bold 
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its own tili it had administered tlie hard home-thnist whicb 
would make the thousands winco and rctaliate. 

Now, under the power of that * sledge-hammcr Saxon,' that 
marvellously graphic picture of miseiy and bereavement, hard- 
headed, and hitherto hard-hearted men were crying like children. 
Then came the rugged, unvamished Statement shoutcd forth in 
the Speakers sternest voice. 

*AI1 this is being done in your name, men of England! 
not only in your name, but at your cost ! you are responsible 
for this bloodshed, this misery! How long is it to go onl How 
long are you free men going to allow yourselves to be bloody 
executioners ] How long are you to be slavish followers of that 
grasping ambition which veils its foulness under the fair name 
of patriotism 1 ' 

Loud murmurs began to arise at this, and the orator knew 
that the ground-swell betokened the Coming storm. He pro- 
ceeded with tenfold energy, his words came down like hailstones, 
with a fiery indignation he delivered his mighty philippic, in a 
torrent of forceful words he launched out the most tremendous 
denunciation he had ever uttered. 

The string had been gradually worked up to its highest 
possible tension ; at length when the strain was the greatest it 
suddenly snapped. Raebum's will had held all those thousands 
in check ; he had kept his bitterest enemies hanging on his 
words ; he had lashed them into fury, and still kept his grip 
over them ; he had worked them up, gaining more and more 
power over them, tili at length, as he shouted forth the last 
words of a grand peroration, the bittemess and truth of his 
accusations proved keener than his restraining influence. 

He had forseen that the spell would break, and he knew 
the instant it was broken. A moment before, and he had been 
ablo to sway that huge crowd as he pleased ; now he was at 
their mercy. No will power, no force of language, no strength 
of eamestness or truth would avail him now. All that he had 
to trust to was his immense physical strength, and what was 
that when measured against thousands ! 

He saw the dangerous surging movement in the sca of 
heads, and knew only too well what it betokened. With a 
frightful yell of mingled hatred and execration, the seething 
human mass bore down upon him ! His own followers and friends 
did what they could for him, but that was very little. His 
case was desperate. Desperation, however, inspires some 
people with an almost superhuman energy. Life was sweet^ 
and that day he fought for his life. The very shouting and 
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hooting of the mob, the roar of the angry multitude, which 
might well have filled even a brave man with panic, stimulated 
him, strengthened him to resist to the uttermost. 

He fought like a Hon, forcing bis way through the furions 
crowd, attacked in the most brutal way on every side, yet ever 
stmggling on if only by inches. Never once did bis steadfast- 
ness waver, never for a single instant did bis spirit sink. His 
unfailing presence of mind enabled him to get through wbat 
would have been impossible to most men, his great height and 
strengtb stood him in good stead, while the meanness and the 
injustice of the attack, the immense odds against which he was 
fighting nerved him for the struggle. 

It was more like a hideous nightmare than a piece of actual 
life, those fierce tiger faces swarming around, that roar of 
vindictive anger, that frightful crushing, that hail-storm of 
savage blows ! But, whether life or nightmare, it must be gone 
through with. In the thick of the fight a Uno of Goethe came 
to his mind, one of his favourite mottoes, — *Make good thy 
standing-place and move the world.' 

And even then he half smiled to himself at the forlomness 
of the hope that he should ever need a standing-place again. 

With renewed vigour he fought his way on, and with a sort 
of glow of triumph and new-bom hope had almost seen his way 
to a place of comparative safety, when a fearful blow hopelcssly 
maimed him. With a vain struggle to save himself he feil to 
the earth, — a vision of fierce faces, green leaves, and blue sky 
flashed before his eyes, an inward vision of Erica, a moment's 
agony, and then the surging crowd closed over him, and he 
knew no mora 



CHAPTER XVII. 

AT death's DOOR. 

8orrow and wrong are pangs of a new birth i 
All we who suffer bleed for one another ; 
No life may live alone, bat all in all ; 
We lie within the tomb of our dead selves, 
Waiting tili One command us to arise. 

Hon. Boden Noel. 

Knowino that Erica would have a very anxious afternoon, 
Charles Osmond gave up his brief mid-day rest, snatched a 
hasty limch at a third-rate restaurant, finished his parish visits 
fiooner than usual, and reached the little house in Guilford 
Terrace in time to share the worst part of her waiting. Ho 
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found her hard at work as usual, her table strewn with papers 
and books of reference. Raebum had purposely left her some 
work to do for him which he knew would fully occupy her ; but 
the mere faxst Üiat she knew he had done it on purpose to 
engross her mmd with other matters entirely prevented her 
from giying it her füll attention. She had never feit more 
thaokfiil to see Charles Osmond than at that momcnt. 

* When your whole heart and mind are in Hyde Park, how 
are you to drag them back to what some vindictive old carly 
Father said about the etemity of punishment?' she exclaimed, 

with a »müe, which very thinl^ dis^ her consuming anxieS: 
They sat down near the open window, Erica taking posses- 

sion of that side which commanded the yiew of the entrance ot 

the cuL-derMoc Charles Osmond did not speak for a minute or 

two, but sat watching her, trymg to realise to himself what 

such anxiety as hers must be. She was evidently determined 

to keep outwardly calm, not to let her fears gain \mdue power 

over her ; but she could not conceal the nervous trembling 

which b^t her at every sound of wheels in the quiet Square, 

nor did she know that in her brave eyes there lurked the most 

visible manifestation possible of haggard, anxious waiting. 

She sat with her watch in her hand, the little watch that Eric 

Haeberlein had given her when she was almost a child, and 

which, even m the days of their greatest poverty, her father 

had never allowed her to part with. What stränge hours it 

had often measured for her ! Age-long hours of grief, weary 

days of illness and pain, times of eager expectation, times of 

sickening anxiety, times of mental conflict, of baffling questions 

and perplexities. How the hands see med to creep on this 

afbemoon, at times almost to stand still ! 

* Now, I suppose if you were in my case, you would pray,' 
said Erica, raising her eyes to Charles Osmond. ' It must be a 
relief, but yet, when you come to analyse it, it is most illogical 
— a fearful waste of time. If there is a God who works by 
fixed laws, who sees the whole maze of every one's life before- 
hand, then the particular time and manner of my father's 
death must be already appointed, and no prayer of mine that 
he may come safely through this aftemoon's danger can be of 
the least avaiL Besides, if a God could be tumed round from 
His original purpose by human wills and much speaking, I 
hardly think He would be worth believing in.' 

* You are taking the lowest view of prayer — mere petition ; 
but even that, I think, is set on its right footing as soon as we 
grasp the tme conception of the ideal father. Do you mean to 
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say that, because yoiir father's rules were unwavering and bis 
day's work marked out beforeband, be did not like you to come 
to bim wben you were a little cbild witb all your wisbes and 
longings and requcsts, evcn tbougb tbey were sometimes 
cbildisb and often impossible to gratify 1 Would be bave been 
better pleased if you bad sbut up everytbing in your own 
beart, and never of your own accord told bim any tbing about 
your babyisb plana and wants V 

* Still, prayer seems to me waste of time,' said Erica, 

* Wbat 1 if it brings you a talk witb your Fatber 1 If it is 
a relief to you and a pleasure — because a sign of trust and 
love — to Himi But in one way I entirely agree witb you, 
unless it is spontaneous it is not only useless but barmful. 
Imagine a cbild forced to talk to its fatber ! And tbis seems 
to me tbe truest defence of prayer ; to tbe " natural man " it 
always will seem foolisbness, to tbe " spiritual man " — to one 
wbo bas recognised tbe All-Fatber — it is tbe absolute necessity 
of life. And I tbink by degi'ces one passes from eager petition 
for personal and pbysical good tbings into tbe truer and more 
Christlike spirit of prayer. " Tbese are my fears, tbese are my 
wisbes, but not my will but Tbine be done." Shakspere bad 
got bold of a grand trutb, it seems to me, wben be said, — 

" So find we profit by losiiig of our prayers." * 

*And yet your ideal man distinctly said, "Ask and ye 
ßball receive,"' said Erica. *Tbere are no limitations. For 
augbt we know, some pig-beaded fanatic may be at tbis 
moment praying tbat God in His mercy would rid tbe eartb of 
tbat most dangerous man Luke Raebum ; wbile I might be — 
of course I am not, but it is conceivable tbat I migbt be — 
praying for bis safoty. Botb of us migbt claim tbe same 
promise, "Ask and ye sball receive."' 

* You forget one tbing/ said Charles Osmond. * You would 
botb 'pray to tbe Fatber, and bis answer — whicb you, by tbe 
way, might consider no answer — would be tbe answer of a 
fatber. Do you not think the fanatio would certainly find 
profit in baving bis most unbrotberly request disregarded? 
And tbe true loss or gain of prayer would surely be in tbis : 
tbe fanatic would, by bis un-Christlike request, put himself 
further from God; you, by your spontaneous and natural 
avowal of need and recognition of a Supreme loving will, would 
draw nearer to God. Nor do we yet at all understand the 
extraordinary influence exerted on others by any steady, 
earuest concentration of thought ; science is but jiist awakening 
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to tiie &ot that tbere is an unknown power whioh we have 
hiiherto nerer dreamed ot I haye great hope that in thia 
diieetion, as in all othen, adenoe maj show ua the hidden 
workinga of onr Father.' 

EncA f oigot her anxiety for a moment ; she waa watcbing 
Ciharlea Osmond'a bce with nüngled ourioaity and perplexil^, 
To speak to one wbose belief in tbe Unseen seemed atzonger 
and more inflnential tban moat people's belief in tbe aeen, waa 
alwaya Terj stränge to ber^ and with ber propbet ahe waa 
almoat alwaya oonadoua of thia double lifo {she oonaidered it 
double — a re$l outer and an imaginair inner). His atrong 
oonviction; tbe erery-daj language wbi(m be uaed in apeaking 
of tboae trutba wbicb most people, fiom a mtatakmi notion ä 
xererence, wrap up in a aort of eccleaiaaticid pbraaaologjr ; 
aboTe ally tbe canjiDg out in bia life of tbe idea of uniTersal 
brotberfaood, wit^ ao manj a mere form of words— all senred to 
impreas Eriea yery deeplj. She knew bim too well and lored 
bim too tndy to pauae often» as it were, to analyse bia 
diaracter. Every now and tben, bowerer, some new phase waa 
bome in upon her» and some cbanoe word, emj^liamsing tba 
difierence between tibiem, foroed ber £rom abeer bonesty to own 
bow much that waa noble seemied in bim to be tbe öutoome of 
^tb in Christ. 

Tbey went a little more deeply into tbe prayer question. 
Then, with the wonder growiiig on her more and more, Erica 
suddenly exclaimed, * It is so wonderful to me that you can 
believe without logical proof — believe a thing which afFects 
your whole life so immensly, and yet be unable to demonstrate 
the very existence of a God !' 

*Do you believe your father loves you?, asked Charles 
Osmond. 

* My father ? Why, of course/ 

*You can't logically prove that his love has any true 
existence.' 

*Why, yes !* exclaimed Erica. *Not a day passes without 
sorae word, look, thoiight, which would prove it to any one. 
If there is one thing that I am certain of in the whole world, it 
is that my father loves me. Why, you who know him so w^ell, 
you must know that I You must have seen that !* 

* All his care of you may be mere self-interest,' said Charles 
Osmond. * Perhaps he puts on a sort of appearance of afFection 
for you just for the sake of what people would say — not a very 
likely thing for Mr. Raeburn to consider, I own. Still, you 
can't demonstrate to me that his love is a reality/ 
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* But I hnow it is 1 ' cried Erica, vehemently. 

' Of course you know, my child ; you know in your heart, 
and onr hearts can teach us what no power of intellect, no 
ßkill in logic can ever teach us. You can't logically prove the 
existence of your father's love, and I can't logically prove tho 
existence of the All-Father ; but in our hearts we both of us 
know. The deepest, most sacred realities are generally those 
of heart-knowledge, and quite out of the pale of logic' 

Erica did not speak, but sat musing. After all, what conld 
be proved with absolute certainty ? Why, nothing, except 
such bare facts as that two and two make four. Was even 
mathematical proof so absolutely certain? Where they not 
already beginning to talk of a possible fourth dimension of 
Space when even that might no longer be capable of de- 
monstration. 

*Well, setting aside actual proof,' she resumed, after a 
silence, * how do you bring it down even to a probability that 
God isr 

* We must all of us start with a supposition,' said Charles 
Osmond. * There must on the one hand either be everlasting 
matter or everlasting force (whether these be two real exist- 
ences, or whether matter be only force conditioned), or, on the 
other hand, you have the alternative of the everlasting ** He." 
You at present base your belief on the first alternative. I 
base mine on the last, which, I grant you, is at the outset the 
most difficult of the two. I find, however, that nine times out 
of ten the most diflScult theory is the truest. Granting the 
everlasting "He," you must allow self-consciousness, without 
which there could be no true personality. Then, being the 
Originator, He must be all-poweiful, all knowledge-full, and all 
love-fuU. We will not quarrel about names; call the Ever- 
lasting what you please. " Father " seems to me at once the 
highest and simplest name.' 

* But evil !' broke in Erica, triumphantly. * If He originates 
all, he must originate evil as well as good.' 

* Certainly,' said Charles Osmond, * He has expressly told 
OS so. " I form the light and create darkness ; I make peaco, 
and create evil; I, the Lord, do all these things."' 

* I recoUect now, we spoke of this two or threo years ago,' 
Said Erica. * You said that the highest good was attained by 
passing through struggles and temptations.' 

* Think of it in this way,' said Charles Osmond. ' The 
Father is educating His children ; what education was ever 
brought about without pain 1 The wise human father does not 
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BO mxioh diield iüB oMd ftom small pains, but encottragCKi bim 
to get wisdom tsom tbem for tbe futui^ tries to teacb bim 
eaduraiioe.laid oomrage. Pain is necessarj as an element In 
educalioii, possibly tbere is no evolution possible withoat it» 
Hie ^tber maj legret it, but^ if be is vise^ knows tbat it mua^ 
be. He sofifen twice as mucb as tbe cbild from ihe iofliction 
*of ibe paliL Tbe All-Fatber, being at once all-knowing and 
aU-loving, caa see tbe end of tbe education wbile we oi^ sise 
It in process, and perbaps exclaim, "Wbat a Mgbtful ittate 
of tbingS)" ex like your foyourite *' Stepben Bkck^odl,'* "Ifi 
all a mnddlel"' 

*And tbe end you oonsider to be perfectioni and eteriül 
Union müi God« How can you tbink immortaitity probflJ[)ler 

^It is tbe necesuuy ontocmie of, belief in sucb a Qol, sncb 
a Fatber as we baye spoken d, Wbat 1 could God baye wiUed 
tbat His cbildren wbom He reallyloyes sbould, after a time^ 
&de ntteily away ! If so^ be wonld be less lo^iog tban 9ß, 
ayerage eartbly fatber. If He did indeed loye tbem^ and 
woold üun baye bad tbem eyer witb Him, but coiild not^ ihea 
He wonld not be all-powerful.' 

' I see you are a imiy^sidist^ a greai contrast to my Eady 
Fatber bere^wbo gloats oyer tiie deligbtM prospeet of watdung 
fix)m bis ccHnfortable beayen tbe tortures of aü unbelieym. 
But^ teil me, wbat do you tbink would be onr position in your 
unseen world 1 I suppose tbe mere realisation of having given 
one's life in a mistaken cause would be about the most terrible 
pain conceivable ] ' 

* I tbink/ Said Charles Osmond, witb one of his grave, quiet 
smiles, Hhat death will indeed be your "gate of life," that 
seeing the light you will come to your true seif, and exclaim, 
« Who'd have thought it V ' 

The every-day language sounded quaint, it made Erica 
smile ; but Charles Osmond continued, with a brightness in his 
eyes which sbe was far from understanding, *And you know 
there are to be those who shall say, " Lord, when saw we Thee 
in distress and belped Thee 1 " They bad not recognised Hirn 
here, but He recognised tbem there 1 They shared in the 
" Come, ye blessed of my Father." ' 

*WelV Said Erica, thoughtfully, *if any Chris tianity he 
true, it must be your loving belief, not the bloodthirsty scheme 
of the Calvinists. If that could by any possibility be true, I 
sbould greatly prefer, like Kingsley's dear old "Wulf," to 
ßhare hell with my own people.' 

The words bad scarcely left bor lips when, with a startled 
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ciy, ehe sprang to her feet and hurried to the door. Tho next 
moment Charles Osmond saw Tom pass tlie window ; he was 
unmistakably the bearer of bad news. 

His first panting words were reassuring — * Brian says you 
are not to be frightened / but they were evidently the mere 
repetition of a message. Tom himself was almost hopeless; 
his wrath and grief become more apparent every minute as he 
gave an mcoherent aecount of the aftemoon's work. 

' The brutes, the fiends, had half killed the chieftain, had 
set on him like so many tigers. Brian and Hazeldino were 
bringing him home — had sent him on to prepare,' 

Erica had listened so far with a colourless face, and hands 
tightly clasped ; but the word * prepare ' seemed to bring new 
life to her. In an instant she was her strongest seif. 

*They will never try to take him up that steep, narrow 
Btaircase ! Quick, Tom ! Help me to move this couch into 
the study.' 

The little Irish servant was pressed into the service, too, 
and sent upstairs to fetch and carry, and in a very few minutes 
the preparations were complete, and Erica had at hand all the 
appliances most likely to be needed. Just as all was done, 
and she was beginning to feel that a minute's pause would be 
the 'last straw,' Tom heard the sound of wheels in the Square, 
and hurried out. Erica stood in the doorway watching, and 
presently saw a small crowd of helpers bearing a deathly- 
looking bürden. Whiteness of death — redness of blood ! The 
ground seemed rocking beneath her feet, when a streng hand 
took hers and drew her into the house. 

*Don't be afraid,' said avoice, which she knew to be Brian's, 
though a black mist would not let her see him. *He was 
conscious a minute ago ; this is only from the pain of moving. 
Which room?' 

*The study,' she replied, recoveriog herseif. *Give me 
something to do, Brian, quickly.' 

He saw that in doing lay her safety, and kept her fuUy 
employed, so much so, indeed, that from sheer lack of time she 
Was able to stave off the faintness which had threatened to 
overpower her. After a time her father came to himself, and 
Erica's face, which had been the last in his mind in füll con- 
sciousness, was the first which now presented itself to his 
awakening gaze. He smiled. 

*Well, Erica! So, after all, they haven't quite done for 
me ! Nine lives like a cat, as I always told you.' 

His voice was faint, but with all his wonted energy he 
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raised himself before they could remonstrate. He was far 
more injured, however, than he knew ; with a stifled groan be 
feil back once more in a swoon, and it was many hours before 
they were able to restore him. 

After that fever set in, and a shadow as of death feil on the 
house in Guilford Terrace. Doctors came and went ; Brian 
almost lived with his patient ; friends — Raebum had hosts of 
them — came with help of every description. The gloomy little 
alley admitted every day crowds of inquirers, who came to the 
door, read the bulletin, glanced up at the Windows, and went 
away looking graver than when they came. 

Erica lost count of time altogether. The past seemed 
blotted out ; the weight of the present was so great that she 
would not ad mit any thought of the future, though conscious 
always of a blank dread which she dared not pause to analyse, 
suflBcient indeed for her day was the evil thereof ! She 
struggled on somehow with a sort of despairing strength ; only 
once or twice did she even recollect the outside world. 

It happened that on the first Wednesday after the Hjde 
Park meeting some one mentioned the day of the week in her 
hearing. She was in the sick-room at the time, but at once 
remembered that her week's work v/as untouched, that she had 
not written a line for the Idol-Breaker, Every idea seemed to 
have gone out of her head ; for a minute she feit that to save 
her life she could not write a line. But still she conscientiously 
struggled to remember what subject had been allotted her, 
and in the temporary stillness of the first night-watch drew 
writing materials towards her, and leant her head on her hands 
until, almost by an effort of will, she at length recalled the 
theme for her article. 

Of course ! it was to be that disgraceful disturbance in the 

church at Z , She remembered the whole afFair now, it all 

rose up before her graphically — not a bad subject at all ! their 
party might make a good deal by it. Her article must be 
bright, descriptive, sarcastic. Yet how was she to write such 
an article when her heart feit like lead ] An involuntary * I 
can't ' rose to her lips, and she glanced at her father's motionlesa 
form, her eyes Alling with tears. Then one of his sayings came 
to her mind, * No such word as " Can't " in the dictionary,' and 
she dashed the tears from her eyes, snatched up the pen, and 
began to write rapidly — almost defiantly. No sooner had she 
began than her very exhaustion, the lateness of the hoiu*, and 
the stress of circumstance came to her aid — she had never 
before written so brilliantly. 

The humour of the scene Struck her ; little flashes of mirth 
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at the expense of both priest and people, delicate sarcasms, tbe 

, more searcliing from their very refinement, awoke in her brain 

and wäre swiftly transcribed. In the middle of one of the 

most daring sentences Raebum stirred. Erica's pen was thrown 

down at once; she was at bis side absorbed once more in 

attending to bis wants, forgetful quite of rebgious controversy, 

' of the IdoJrBredker^ of anything in fact in the wbole world but 

I her father. Not tili an hoiir had passed was she free to finish 

her writing, but by the time her aunt came to relieve guard at 

two o*clock the article was finished and Erica stole noiselessly 

into the next room to put it up. 

To her surprise she found that Tom had not gone to bed. 
He was still toiling away at bis desk with a towel round bis 
head j she could almost have smiled at the ludicrous mixture 
of grief and sleepiness on bis face, had not her own beart been 
so loaded with care and sadness. The post brought in what 
Tom described as * busheis ' of letters every day, and he was 
working away at them now with sleepy heroism. 

* How tired you look/ said Erica. * See ! I have brought 
in this for the IdoV 
I * You've been writing it now ! that is good of you. I was 

afraid we sbould have to make up with some wretched padding 
\ of Blank's.' 

He took the sheets from her and began to read. Laughter 

is often only one remove from grief, and Tom, though he was 

sad-hearted enough, could not keep bis countenance through 

Erica's article. First bis Shoulders began to shake, then he 

I burst into such a paroxysm of noiseless laughter that Erica, 

' fearing that he could not restrain himself, and would be heard 

in tbe sick-room, puUed the towel from bis forehead over bis 

mouth ; then, conquered herseif by the absurdity of bis appear- 

ance, she was obliged to bury her own face in her hands, laugbing 

more and more whenever the incongruousness of tbe laughter 

occurred to her. Wben they had exhausted themselves, the 

profound depression which had been the real cause of the vio- 

. lent reaction returned with double force. Tom sighed heavily 

and finished reading the article with the gravest of faces. He 

was astonished that Erica could have written at such a time an 

article positively scintillating with mirth. 

V * How did you manage anything so witty to night of all 

) nigbtsi' he asked. 

\ * Don^t you remember Hans Andersen's clown Punchinello,' 

/ said Erica. * He never laughed and joked so gaily as the night 

wben bis love died and bis own beart was broken.' 

There was a look in her eyes which made Tom reply, quickly, 
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* Don't write any more just now; the professor has promised 
US something for next week. Don't write any more tili — tili 
fche chieftain is well. 

After that she wished him good-night rather hastily, crept 
upstairs to her attic, and threw herseif down on her bed. Why 
had he spoken of the future 1 Why had his voiee hesitatedl 
No, she woidd not think, she would not ! 

So the article appeared in that week's Idol-Bredker, and 
thousands and thousands of people laughed over it. It even 
excited displeased comment from * the other side,' and in many 
ways did a great deal of what in Guilford Terrace was considered 
'good work' For Erica herseif, it was long before she had time 
to give it another thought ; it was to her only a desperately 
hard duty which she had succeeded in doing. Nobody ever 
guessed how much it had cost her. 

The weary time dragged on, days and weeks passed by; 
Raebum was growing weaker, but clung to life with extra- 
ordinary tenacity. And now very bitterly they feit the evils of 
this voluntarily embraced poverty, for the summer heat was for 
a few days almost tropical, and the tiny little rooms in the 
lodging-house were stifling. Brian was very anxious to have 
the patient moved across to his father's house : but, though 
Charles Osmond said all he could in favour of the scheme, the 
other doctors would not consent, thinking the risk of removal 
too great. And, besides, it would be useless, they maintained, — 
the atheist was evidently dying. Brian, who was the youngest, 
could not carry out his wishes in defiance of the others, but ho 
would not deny himself the hope of even yet saving Erica's 
father. He devised punkahs, became almost nurse and doctor 
in one, and utterly refused to lose heart. Erica herseif was the 
only other pcrson who shared his hopefulness, or perhaps her 
feeling could hardly be described by that word ; she was not 
hopeful, but she had so resolutely set herseif to live in the 
present that she had managed altogether to crowd out the 
future, and with it the worst fear. 

One day, however, it broke upon her suddenly. Some one 
had lefb a newspaper in the sick-room 3 it was weeks since sho 
had Seen one, and in a brief interval, while her father slept, or 
seemed to sleep, she took it up half mechanically. How much it 
would have interested her a little while ago, how meaningless it 
all seemed to her now ! * Latest Telegrams,' * News from the 
Seat of War,' * Parliamentary Intelligence,' — a speech by Sir 
Michael Cunningham, one of her heroes, on a question in which 
ehe was interested. She could not read it, all the life seemed 
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gone out of it, to-day the paper was nothing to her but a broad 
sbeet with so many columns of printed matter. But as she was 
putting it down their own name caught her eye. All at once 
her benumbed faculties regained their power, her heart began 
to beat wildly, for there, in clearest print, in short, choppy, 
unequivocal sentences, was the hideous fear which she had con- 
trived so long to banish. 

*Mr. Raebum is dying. The bulletins have daily been 

growing less and less hopefuL Yesterday Dr. E , who had 

been called in, could only confirm the unfavourable opinion of 
the other doctors. In all probability the days of the great 
apostle of atheism are numbered. It rests with the Hyde Park 
rioters, and those who by word and example have incited them, 
to bear the responsibility of making a martyr of such a man as 
Mr. Luke Raebum. Emphatically disclaiming the slightest 
sympathy with Mr. Raebum^s religious views, we yet ' 

But Erica could read no more. Whatever modicum of 
charity the writerventured to put forth was lost upon her. The 
opening sentence dauced before her eyes in letters of fire. That 
moming she met Brian in the passage and drew him into the 
sitting-room. He saw at once how it was with her. 

' Look l ' she said, holding the newspaper towards him. * Is 
that true 1 or is it only a Sensation trap, — or written for party 
purposes.' 

Her delicate lips were closed with their hardest expression, 
her eyes only looked grave and qucstioning. She watched his 
face as he read, lost her last hope, and with the look of such 
anguish as he had never before seen, drew the paper from him, 
and caught his band in hers in wild entreaty. 

' Oh, Brian, Brian ! is there no hope 1 Surely you can do 
something for him. There must be hope, he is so strong, so füll 
of lifo ! ' 

He struggled hard for voice and words to answer her, but 
the imploring pressure of her hands on his had nearly unnerved 
him. Already the grief that kills lurked in her eyes — he knew 
that if her father died she would not long survive him. 

* Don't say what is untrue ! ' she continued. ' Don't let me 
drive you into telling a lie, — ^but only teil me if there is indeed 
no hope — no chance.' 

* It may be,' said Brian. * You must not expect, for those 
fer wiser than I say it cannot be. But I hope — yes, I still 
hope.' 

On that orumb of comfort she lived; but it 'was a weary day, 
and for the first time she noticed that her father^ who was free 
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from fever, followed her everywhere with bis eyes. She knew 
intuitively that he thought himself dying. 

Towards evening she was sitting beside him slowly drawing 
her fingers through his thick masses of snow-white hair in the 
way he liked best, when he looked suddenly right into her eyes 
with his own strangely similar ones, deep, earnest eyes, füll now 
of a sort of dumb yeaming. 

* Little son Eric,' he said faintly, * you will go on with the 
work I am leaving.' 

* Yes, father/ she replied firmly, though her heart feit as if 
it would break. 

* A harmful delusion,' he murmured, half to himself, ' taking 
up our best men ! swallowing up the money of the people ! 
What's that singiüg, Erica ] ' 

* It is the children in the hospital,' she replied. * I'U shut 
the window if they disturb you, father.' 

* No,' he Said. * One can tolerate the delusion for them if 
it makes their pain more bearable. Poor baims ! poor baims 1 
Pain is an odd mystery.' 

He drew down her band and held it in his, seeming to listen 
to the singing, which floated in clearly through the opeii window 
at right angles with the back Windows of the hospital. Neither 
of them knew what the hymn was, but the refrain which came 
after every verse as if even the tinies were joining in it was 
quite audible to Luke EÄcburn and his daughter, 

* Through life's loDg day, and death's dark night, 
Oh, genüe Jesus, be our light.' 

Erica's breath came in gasps. To be reminded then that 
life was long, and that death was dark ! 

She thought she had never prayed, she had never consciously 
prayed, but her whole life for the past three years had been an 
unspoken prayer. Never was there a more true desire entirely 
unexpressed, than the desire which now seemed to possess her 
whole being. The darkness would soon hide for ever the being 
she most loved. Oh, if she could but honestly think that He 
who called Himself the Light of the world was indeed still 
living still ready to help ! 

But to allow her distress to gain the mastery of her would 
certainly disturb and grieve her father. With a great effort 
she stifled the sobs which would rise in her throat, and waited 
in rigid stillness. When the last notes of the hynm had died 
away into silence, she tumed to look at her father. He had 
fallen asleep. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

« 

ANSWBRED OR ÜNASWERED 1 

• Glory to God— to God I ' he saith, 

* Knowledge by snffering entereth, 
And life is perfected by death.' 

E. B. Bbownino. 

'Mr. RA.EBURN is curiously like the celebrated dog of nursery 
lore, who appertained to the ancient and farfamed Mother 
Hubbard. All the doctor's gave him up, all the secularists pre- 
pared mouming garments, the printers were meditating black 
borders for the Idol-Breaker, the relative merits of burial and 
cremation were already in discussion, when the dog — we beg 
pardon — the leader of atheism, came to life again. 

** She went to the joiner's to buy him a coffin, 
Bat when she came back the dog was laughüig." 

" History," as a great man was fond of remarking, " repeats 
itself." ' 

Raebum laughed heartily over the accounts of his recovery 
in the comic papers. No one better appreciated the very clever 
representation of himself as a huge bull-dog starting up into 
life while Brittania in widow's weeds brought in a parish coffin. 
Erica wonld hardly look at the thing she had suflfered too much 
to be able to endure any jokes on the subject, and she feit hurt 
and angry that what had given her such anguish should be 
tumed into a foolish jest. 

At length, after many weeks of weary anxiety, she was 
able to breathe freely once more, forher father steadily regained 
his strength. The devotion of her whole time and strength and 
thought to another had done wonders for her, her character had 
strangely deepened and mellowed. But no sooner was she free 
to begin her ordinary life than new perplexities beset her on 
every side. 

During her own long illness she had of course been debarred 
from attending any lectures or meetings whatever. In the 
years foUowing, before she had quite regained her strength, she 
had generally gone to hear her father, but had never become 
again a regulär attendant at the lecture-hall. Now that she 
was quite well, however, there was nothing to prevent her 
attending as many lectures as she pleased, and naturally, her 
Position as Luke Raebum's daughter made her presence 
desirable. So it came to pass one Sunday evening in July 
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that she happened to be present at a lecture given by a Mr. 
Mafiterman. 

He was a man whom they knew intimately. Erica liked 
him sufficiently well in private life, and he had been remark- 
ably kind and helpful at the time of her father's illness. It 
was Bome years, however, since she had heard him lecture, and 
this evening, by tho virulonce of his attack on the character 
of Christ, he revealed to her how much her grbund had shifted 
since she had last heard him. It was not that he was aü 
Opponent of existing Christianity — ^her father was that, she 
herseif was that, and feit bound to be as long as she considered 
it a lie — but Mr. Masterman's attack seemed to her grossly un- 
unfair, almost wilfully inaccurate, and, in addition, his sarcasm 
and pleasantries seemed to her odiously vulgär. He was 
answered by a most miserable representative of Christianity, 
who made a foolish, weak, blustering speech, and tried to pay 
the atheist back in his own coin. Erica feit wretched She 
longed to get up and speak herseif, longing flatly to contradict 
the Champion of her own cause ; then grew frightened at the 
strength of her feelings. Could thia be mere love of fair play 
and justice 1 Was her feeling merely that of a barrister who 
could argue as well on one side as the other ? And yet her dis- 
pleasure in itself proved little or nothing. Would not Charles 
Osmond be displeased and indignant if he heard her father 
unjustly spoken of 1 Yes, but then Luke Raebum was a living 
man, and Christ — ^was she even sure that he had ever livedl 
Well, yes, sure of that, but of how much more ] 

When the assembly broke up, her mind was in a miserabie 
chaos of doubti 

It was one of those delicious summer evenings when even 
in East London the skies are mellow and the air sweet and 
cool. 

* Oh, Tom, let us walk home !' she exclaimed, longing for 
change of scene and exercise. 

* AU right,' he replied, * I'll take you ashort cut, if you don't 
mind a few back slums to begin with.' 

Now Erica was familiär enough with the sight of poverty 
and squalor ; she had not lived at the West End, where you 
may entirely forget the existence of the poor. The knowledge 
of evil had come to her of necessity much earüer than to most 
girls, and to-night, as Tom took her through a succession of 
narrow streets and dirty courts, misery, and vice, and hopeless 
degradation met her on every side. Swarms of filthy little 
ohildren wrangled and fought in the gutters, drunkeu women 
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sliouted foul language at one another — eveiywhere was wicked- 
ness — everywhere want. 

Her heart feit as if it would break. What was to reach 
these poor, miserable fellow-creatures of hersl Who was to 
raise them out of their horrible plight 1 The coarse distortion 
and the narrow contraction of Christas teaching which she had 
just heard, ofFered no remedy for this evil. Nor could shc 
think that secularism would reach these. To understand 
secularism you need a f«r share of intellect, — what intellect 
would these poor creatures have? Why, you might talk for 
cver of the ' good of humanity,' and * the duty of promoting 
the general good,' and they would not so much as grasp the 
idea of what *good,' was — they would sink back to their animal- 
like State. 

Instinctively her thoughts tumed to the Radical Reformer 
who, eighteen hundred years ago, had lived among people just as 
wicked, just as wretched. How had He worked? What had He 
done ? AU through His words and actions had sounded the one 
key-notc. * Your Father.' Always He had led them to look up 
to a perfect Being who loved them, who was present with them. 

Was it possible that if Christians had indeed foUowed their 
Leader and not obscured His teaching with hideous accretions 
of doctrine which He had assuredly never taught — was it 
possible that the Christ-gospel in its original simplicity would 
indeed be the remedy for all evil 1 

They were coming into broader thoroughfares now. A 
wailing child's voice feil on her ear. A small crowd of dis- 
reputable idlers were hanging round the closed doors of a publio- 
house, waiting eagerly for the opening which would take place 
at the close of service-time. The wailing child's voice grew 
more and more piteous, Erica saw that it came from a poor 
little half-clad creature of threo years old who was clinging to 
the skirts of a miserable-looking woman with a shawl thrown 
over her head. Just as she drew near, the woman, with a 
fearful oath, tried to shake herseif free of the child ; then, with 
up-lifted arm, was about to deal it a heavy blow when Erica 
caught her hand as it descänded, and held it fast in both her 
hands. 

* Don't hurt him,' she said, ' please, don't hurt him.' 

She looked into the prematurely wrinkled face, into the 
half-dim eyes ; she held the hand fast with a pressure not of 
force but of entreaty. Then they passed on, the bystanders 
shouting out the derisive chorus of *Come to Jesus!' with 
which London roughs delight in mocking any passenger whom 

L 
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they suspect ol religious tendencies. In all her sadiiesa Erica 
could not help smiling to herseif. That she, an atheist, Luke 
Eaebum's daughter, should be hooted at as a follower of Jesus! 

In the meantime the woman she had spoken to stood still 
staring after her. If an angel had suddeiüy appeared to her, 
she could not have been more startled. A human band had 
given her coarse, guilty, trembling band such a living pressure 
as it had never before received ; a pure, loving face had looked 
at her; a voice, which was trembling with eamestness and 
füll of the pathos of restrained tears, had pleaded with her for 
her own child. The woman's dormant motherhood sprang iuto 
life. Yes, he was her own child after all. She did not really 
want to hurt him, but a sort of demon was iuside her, the 
demon of drink, and sometimes it made her almost mad. She 
looked down now with love-cleared eyes at the little crying 
child who still clung to her ragged skirt. She stooped and 
picked him up, and wrapped a bit of her shawl round him. 
Presently, after a fearful struggle, she tumed away from the 
public-house and carried the child home to bed. 

The jeering choiiis was soon checked, for the shutters were 
taken down, and the doors thrown wide, and light, and cheer- 
fulness, and shelter, and the drink they were all craving for 
were temptingly displayed to draw in the waiting idlers. 

But the woman had gone home, and one rather surly-looking 
man still leant against the wall looking up the street where Tom 
and Erica had disappeared. 

*Blowed if that ain't a bit of pluck!' he said to himself, 
and therewith feil into a reverie. 

Tom talked of temperance work, about which he was very 
eager, all the way to Guilford Terrace. Erica, on reaching 
home, went at once to her father's room. She found him 
propped up with pillows in bis arm chair; he was still only 
well enough to attempt the lightest of light literature, and was 
looking at some old volumes of Punch which the Osmonds had 
sent across. 

* You look tired, Eric !' he exclaimed. *\Vas there a good 
attendance V 

' Very,' she replied, but so much less brightly than usual 
that Raeburn at once divined that something had annoyed her. 

* Was Mr. Masterman duU V 

' Not dull,' she replied, hesitatingly. Then, with more than 
her usual vehemence, * Father, I can't endure him ! I wish we 
didn't have such men on our aide ! He is so flippant, so 
vulgär r 
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* Of course he never was a model of refinement,* said Rae- 
bum, * but he is efFective — veiy effective. It is impossible that 
you sbould like bis style ; he is, compared with you, what a 
theatrical poster is to a delicate tete-de-Greuze, How did he 
specially offend you to-night ]' 

* It was all hateful from the very beginuing/ said Erica. 
* And sprinkled all through with doubtful jests which of course 
pleased the people. One despicable one about the Entry into 
Jerusalem, which I believe he must have got from Strauss. Vm 
ßure Strauss quotes it.' 

* You see what displeases an educated mind, wins a rough, 
uncultured one. We may not altogether like it, but we must 
put up with it. We need our Moodys and Sankeys as well as 
the Christians.' 

* But, father, he seems to me so unfair.' 
Raebum looked grave. 

* My dear,' he said, after a minutes thought, ' you are not 
in the least bound to go to hear Mr. Masterman again unless 
you like. But remember this, Eric, we are ouly a struggling 
minority, and let me quote to you one of our Scottish pro- 
verbs — " Hawks shouldna pick out "hawks' een." You are still 
a hawk, are you not*?' 

* Of course,' she said, eamestly. 

* Well, then, be leal to your brother hawks. 

A cloud of perplexed thought stole over Erica's face. Rae- 
bum noted it and did his best to divert her attention. 

* Come,' he said * let us have a chapter of Mark Twain to 
enliven us.' 

But even Mark Twain was inadequate to check the thought- 
struggle which had begun in Erica's brain. Desperate eamest- 
ness would not be conquered even by the most delightful of all 
humorous fiction. 

During the next few days this thought-struggle raged. So 
great was Erica's fear of being biassed either one way or the 
other that she would not even hint at her perplexity either to 
her father or to Charles Osmond. And now the actual thorough- 
ness of her character seemed a hindrance. 

She had imagination, quick perception of the true and 
beautiful, and an immense amount of steady common-sense. 
At the same time she was almost as keen and quite as slow of 
conviction as her father. Honestly dreading to allow her 
poetic faculty due play, she kept her imagination rigidly within 
the narrowest bounds. She was thus honestly handicapped in 
the race ; the honesty was, however, a little mistaken and one- 
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sided, for not tlie most vivid imagination conld be considercd 
as a set-ofif to thc gi*eat, the incalciilable counter-influence of 
her wliole educatiou and surroundings. How she got through 
that black stniggle was sometimes a mystery to her. At last 
one evening, when the load had growTi intolerable, she shut 
herseif into her own room, and, forgetful of all her logical 
arguments, spoke to the unknown God. Her hopelessness, her 
desperation, drove her as a last resource to cry to the possiblj 
Existent. 

She stood by the open window of her little room, with hei 
arms on the window-sill, looking out into the summer night, 
just as years before she had stood when making up her mind 
to exile and sacrifice. Then the wintry heavens had been 
blacker and the stars brighter, now both sky and stars were 
dimmer because more light. Over the roofs of the Guilford 
Square houses she could see Charles' Wain and the Pole star, 
but only faintly. 

* God !' she eried, * I have no reason to think that Thou art, 
except that there is such fearful need of Thee. I can see no Single 
proof in the world that Thou art here. But if what Christ said 
was true, then Thou must care that I should know Thee, for I 
must be Thy child. Oh, God, if Thou art — oh, Father, if Thou 
art, — ^help us to know Thee ! show us what is true !' 

She waited and waited, hoping for some sort of answer, some 
thought, some conviction. But she found, as many have found 
before her, that * the heavens were as brass.' 

*0f course it was no use!' she exclaimed, impatiently, yet 
with a blankness of disappointment which in itself proved the 
reality of her expectatious. 

Just then she heard Tom's voice at the foot of the stairs 
calling her ; it seemed like the seal to her impatient * of course.' 
There was no Unseen, no Etemal — of course not ! But there 
was a busy everyday Üfe to be lived. 

*A11 right,' she retumed, impatiently, to Tom's repeated 
calls ; *don*t make such a noise or eise youll disturb father !' 

* He is Wide awake,' said Tom, * and talking to the Professor. 
Just look here, I coiildn't help fetching you down— did you 
ever see such a spcech in your Ufe ! A regulär brick he must 
bei' 

He held an evening paper in his band. Erica remembered 
that the debate was to be on a question affecting all free- 
thinkers. During the discussion of this, some one had intro- 
duced a reference to the Hyde Park meeting and to Mr. 
Saebum, and had been careful not to lose th« opportunity of 
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xnaking a spiteful and misleading remark about the apostle of 
atheism. Tom hurried her through this, however, to the speech 
that followod it. 

* Wait a minute/ she said. * Who is Mr. Farrant ] I never 
hear^ of him before.' 

* Member for Greyshot, elected last spring, don't you re- 
member 1 One of the bye-elections. Licked the Tones all to 
fits. This is his maiden speech, and that makes it all the more 
plucky of him to take up the cudgels in our defence. Here 1 
let me read it to you.' 

With the force of one who is fired with a new and hearty ad- 
miration, he read the report. The speech was undoubtedly 
a fine one ; it was a grand protest against intolerance, a plea 
for justice. The Speaker had not hesitated for an instant to 
raise his voice in behalf of a very unpopulär cause, and his 
generous words, even when read through the medium of an in- 
different newspaper report, awoke a stränge thrill in Erica's 
heart. The utter disregard of seif, the nobility of the whole 
speech Struck her immensely. The man who had dared to 
stand up for the first time in Parliament and speak thus, must 
be one in a thousand. Presently came the most daring and 
disinterested touch of all. 

* The honourable member for Rilchester made what I can 
not but regard as a most raisleading and unnecessary remark 
with reference to the recent occurrence in Hyde Park, and to 
Mr. Raebum. I listened to it with pain, for, if there can be 
degrees in the absolute evil of injustice and lack of charity, it 
seems to me that the highest degree is reached in that uncharita- 
bleness which tries to blacken the character of an Opponent. 
Since the subject has been introduced, the House will, I 
hope, bear with me if for the sake of justice I for a moment 
allude to a personal matter. Some years ago I myself was an 
atheist, and I can only say that, speaking now from the directly 
opposit« Standpoint, I can still look back and thank Mr. Raeburn 
most heartily for the good Service he did me. He was the first 
man who ever showed me, by words and example combined, 
that life is only noble when lived for the race. The Statement 
made by the honourable member for Rilchester seems to me as 
incorrect as it was uncalled for. Surely this assembly will 
best prove its high character not by loud religious protestations, 
not by supporting a narrow, Pharisaical measure, but by im- 
partiality, by perfect justice, by the manifesiation in deed and 
Word of that broad-hearted charity, that universal brotherliness, 
which alone deserves the name of Christianity.' 
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The manifestation of the speaker's generosity and universal 
brotherliness came like a ligtt to Erica's darkness. It did not 
end her struggle, but it did end her despair. A faint, inde- 
finable hope rose in her heart. 

Mr. Farrant's maiden speech made a conside'rable stir; it 
met with some praise and much blame. Erica learnt from one 
of the papers that he was Mr. Donovan Farrant, and at once 
feit convineed that he was the ' Donovan ' whom both Charles 
Osmond and Brian had mentioned to her. She seemed to 
know a good deal about him. Probably they had never told 
her his sumame because they knew that some day he would be 
a public character. With instinctive delicacy she refrained 
from making any reference to his speech, or any inquiry as to 
his identity with the * Donovan ' of whose inner lifo she had 
heard. Very soon after that, too, she went down to the sea- 
side with her father, and when they came back to town the 
Osmonds had gone abroad, so it was not until the autumn that 
they again met. 

Her stay at Codrington wondeifully refreshed her ; it was 
the first time in her lifo that she had taken a thorough holiday, 
with change of scene and restful idleness to complete it. The 
time was outwardly uneventful enough, but her father grew 
streng in body and she grew streng in mind. 

One absurd little incident she often laughedover after wards. 
It happened that in the On-looker there was a quotation from 
some unnamed mediseval writer ; she and her father had a dis- 
cussion as to whom it could be, Raeburn maintaining that it 
was Thomas k Kempis. Wishing to verify it, Erica went to a 
bookseller's and asked for the Imitation of Christ, A rather 
prim-looking dame presided behind the counter. 

' We haven't that book, miss,' she said, * it's quite out of 
fashion now.' 

* I agree with you,' said Erica, greatly amused. * It must 
be quite out of fashion, for I scarcely know half-a-dozen people 
VJho practise it.' 

However, a second shop appeared to think difFerently, 
for it had Thomas k Kempis in every conceivable size, shape, 
and binding. Erica bought a little sixpenny copy and went 
back to the beach, where she made her father laugh over her 
story. 

They verified the quotation, and by-and-by Erica began to 
read the book. On the very first page she came to worda 
which made her pause and relapse into a deep reverie. 

*But he who would fully and feelingly underatand the 
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words of Christ, must study to make bis whole lifo conformable 
to that of Christ.' 

The thought linked itself in her mind with some words of 
John Stuart Mill's which she had heard quoted tili she was 
almost weary of them. 

* Nor even now would it be easy, even for an unbeliever, to 
find a better translation for the rule of virtue from the abstract 
into the concreto, than to endeavour so to live that Christ 
would approve our lifo.' 

While she was still musing, a sound of piteous crying at- 
tracted her notice. Looking up she saw a tiny child wandering 
along the beach, trailing a wooden spade after her, and sobbing 
as if her heart would break. In a moment Erica was beside 
her, coaxing and consoling, but at last, finding it impossible to 
draw forth an intelligible word from the sobs and tears, she took 
the little thing in her arms and carried her to her father. 
Eaebum was a great child-lover, and had a habit of carrying 
goodies in bis pocket, much to the satisfaction of all the 
children with whom he was brought in contact. He produced 
a bit of butter-scotch, which restored the small maiden's 
serenity for a minute. 

* She must have lost her way,' he said, glancing from the 
lovely little tear-stained face to the thinly shod feet and un- 
gloved hands of the little one. The butter-scotch had won her 
heart Presently she volunteered a remark. 

* Dolly putted on her own hat. Dolly wanted to dig all 
alone. Dolly lan away.' 

* Where is your home ] ' asked Erica. 

* Me don't know ! me don't know ! ' cried Dolly, bursting 
into tears again, and hiding her face on Raeburn's coat. 
* Father 1 father, Dolly wants father.' 

* We will come and look for him,' said Erica, ' but you must 
stop crying, and you know your father will be sure to come and 
look for you.' 

At this the little one checked her tears, and looked up as il 
excepting to see him close by. 

* He isn't there,' she said, piteously. 

* Come and let us look for him,' said Erica. 

Dolly jumped up, thrust her little band into Erica's, and 
toiled up the steep beach, They had reached the road, and 
Erica paused for a moment, wonderiug which direction they 
had better take, when a voice behind her made her start. 

*Why, Dorothy — ^little one — we've been hunting for you 
every where 1' 
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Dolly let go Erica's band, and with a glad cry rushed into 
the arms of a tall, dark, rather foreign-looking man, who 
caught her up and held her closely. 

He tumed to Erica and thanked her very warmly for her 
belp. Erica thought his face the noblest she had ever seen. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

▲T THE MUSEUM. 

Methonght I heard one calling, < Child/ 
And I replied, * My Lord I* 

Geobge Hebbebt. 

A FAvouRiTE pastime with country children is to watch the 
gradual growth of the acorn into the oak-tree. They will 
suspend the acorn in a glass of water and watch the slow pro- 
gress during long months. First one tiny white thread is put 
forth, then another, until at length the glass is almost filled with 
a tangle of white fibres, a sturdy little stem raises itself up, 
and the baby tree, if it is to live, must be at once transplanted 
into good soiL The process may be botanically interesting, 
but there is something a little sickly about it, too — there is a 
feeling that, after all, the acorn would have done better in its 
natural ground hidden away in darkness. 

And, if we have this feeling with regard to vegetable 
growth, how much more with regard to spiritual growth ! To 
attempt to set up the gradually awakening spirit in an 
apparatus where it might be the observed of all observers 
would be at once repulsive and presumptuous. Happily, it is 
impossible. We may trace influences and suggestions, just as 
we may note the rain or drought, the heat or cold that affect 
vegetable growth, but the actual birth is ever hidden. 

To attempt evcu to shadow forth Erica's growth during the 
next year would be worse than presumptuous. As to her out- 
ward life it was not greatly changed, only intcnsified. October 
always began their busiest six months. There was the night 
school at which she was ablo to work again indefatigably. 
There were lectures to be attended. Above all, there was an 
ever increasing amount of work to be done for her father. In 
all the positive and constructive side of secularism, in all the 
efforts made by it to better humanity, she took an enthusiastic 
share. Naturally she did not see so much of Charles Osmoud 
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now tliat ßhe was strong again. In the press of business, in 
tho hard, everyday life there was little time for discussion. 
They met frequently, but never for one of their long tete-ä-tites. 
Perhaps Erica purposely avoided them. She was strangely 
different now from the little impetuous girl w^ho had come 
to his study years ago, trembling with anger at the Lady 
Superintendent's insult. Insults had since then, alas, be- 
come so familiär to her, that she had acquired a sort of patient 
dignity of endurance, infinitely sad to watch in such a young 
girl. 

One moming in early June, just a year after the memorabie 
Hyde Park meeting, Charles Osmond happened to be retuming 
from the death-bed of one of his parishoners when, at the 
comer of Guilford Square, he met Erica. It might have been 
in part the contrast with the sad and päinful scene he had just 
quitted, but he thought she had never before looked so 
beautiful. Her face seemed to have taken to itself the fresh- 
ness and the glow of the summer moming. 

*You are early abroad,' he said, feeling older and grayer 
and more tired than ever as he paused to speak to her. 

* I am off to the musenm to read,' she said, * I like to get 
there by nine, then you don't have to wait such an age for 
your books ; I can't bear waiting.' 

* What are you at work upon now V 

* Oh, to-day for the last time I am going to hunt up par- 
ticulars about Livingstone. Hazeldine was very anxious that a 
series of papers on his life should be written for cur peoplc. 
What a grand fellow he was I' 

* I heard a characteristic anecdote of him tho other day,* 
said Charles Osmond. * He was Walking beside one of the 
African lakes which he had discovered, when suddenly there 
dawned on him a new meaning to long familiär words, " The 
blood of Christ!" he exclaimed. "That must be Charity ! 
The blood of Christ — that must be Charity 1" A beautiful 
thought, too seldom practically taught' 

Erica looked grave. 

'Characteristic, certainly, of his broad-heartedness, but I 
don't think that anecdote will do for the readers of the Idol- 
BreaJcer,^ Then, looking up at Charles Osmond, she added, in 
a rather lower tone, 'Do you know, I had no idea when I 
began what a diflBcult task I had got. I thought in such an 
active life as that there would be little difficulty in keeping the 
religious part away from the secular, but it is wonderful how 
Livingstone contrives to mix them up.' 
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* You See, if Christian ity be true, it must, as you say, " mix 
up " with everything. There should be no rigid distinction bo- 
tween secular and religious/ said Charles Osmond. 

* If it is true/ said Erica, suddenly, and with seeming irrele- 
vance, * then sooner or later we must Icam it to be so. Tnith 
mvM win in the end. But it is worse to wait for perfect 
certainty than for books at the museum !' she added, laughing. 
* It is five minutes to nine — I shall be late.' 

Charles Osmond walked home thoughtfully ; the meeting 
had somehow cheered him. 

'Absolute conviction that truth must out — that truth must 
make itself perceptible ! IVe not often come across a more 
beautiful faith than that. Yes, little Undine, right you are I 
" Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free." 
Here or there, here or there — 

'* All things come round to him who will bnt wait." 

There's one for yourself, Charles Osmond ! None of your 
hurrying and meddling now, old man ! youVe just got to leave 
it to your betters.' 

Soliloquising after this fashion he reached home, and was 
not sorry to find his breakfast awaiting him, for he had been up 
the greater part of the night. 

The great domed library of the British Museum had be- 
come very homelike to Erica, it was her ideal of comfort ; she 
went there whenever she wanted quiet, for in the small and 
crowded lodgings she could never be secure from interruptions, 
and interruptions resulted in bad work. There was something, 
too, in the atmosphere of the museum which seemed to help 
her. She liked the perfect stil^J'^'^, she liked the presence of 
all the books. Above all, too, she liked the consciousness of 
possession. There was no narrow exclusiveness about this 
place, no one could look askance at her here. The place be- 
longed to the people, and therefore belonged to her; she — 
heretic and atheist as she was — had as much share in the 
ownership as the highest in the land. She had her ownpecu- 
liar nook over by the encyclopedias, and, being always an 
early comer, seldom failed to secure her own particular chair 
and desk. 

On this morning she took her place, as she had done hun- 
dreds of times before, and w^as soon hard at work. She was 
finishing her last paper on Livingstone when a book she had 
ordered was deposited on her desk by one of the noiseless 
attendants She wanted it to verify one or two dates, and sbo 
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half thought she would try to hunt up Charles Osmond's 
anecdote. In order to write her series of papers, she had been 
obliged to study the character of the great explorer pretty 
thoroughly. She had always been able to see the nobility even 
of those differing most widely from herseif in point of creed, 
and the great beauty of Livingstone's character had impressed 
her very much. To-day she happened to open on an entry in 
his jounial which seemed particularly characteristic of the man. 
He was in great danger from the hostile tribes at the union of 
the Zambesi and Loangwa, and there was something about 
his spontaneous utterance which appeaJed very strongly to 
Erica. 

* Feit much turmoil of spirit in view of having all my plans 
for the welfare of this great region and teeming population 
knocked on the head by savages to-morrow. But I read that 
Jesus came and said, " All power is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth. Go ye therefore and teach all nations, and lo ! I 
am with you always, even unto the end of the world." It is the 
Word of a gentleman of the most sacred and strictest honour, 
and there's an end on*t. I will not cross furtively by night as 
I intended. . • . Nay, verily, I shall take observations for 
latitude and longitude to-night, though they may be the last.* 

The courage, the daring, the perseverance, the intense 
faith of the man shone out in these sentences. Was it indeed 
a delusion, such practical faith as that. 

Blackness of darkness seemed to hem her in. She 
struggled through it once more by the one gleam of certainty 
which had come to her in the past year. Truth must be self- 
revealing. Sooner or later, if she were honest, if she did not 
shut her mind deliberately up with the assurance, — * You have 
thought out these matters fully and fairly : enough ! let us 
now rest content,' — if she were indeed a true * Freethinker,^ she 
must know ! And even as that conviction retumed to her the 
words, half-quaint, half-pathetic, came to her mind, — * It is the 
Word of a gentleman of the most sacred and strictest honour, 
and there's an end on't' 

Yes, there would * be an end on't,' if she could feel sure that 
he, too, was not deluded ! 

She tumed over the pages of the book, and towards the end 
found a copy of the inscription on Livingstone's tomb. Her 
eye feil on the words, * And other sheep I have which are not 
of this fold ; them also I must bring, and they shall hear My 
voice.' 

Somehow the mention of the lost sheep brought to her 
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mind the little lost child on the beach at Codrington — Dolly, 
who had * putted on ' her own hat, who had wanted to be in- 
dependent, and to dig by herseif. She had run away from 
home, and could not find the way back. What a steep climb 
they had had up the beach ! — how the little thing's tiny feet 
had slipped and stumbled over the stones, and just when they 
were most perplexed, the father had found them ! 

Exactly how it all came to her, Erica never knew, nor 
conld* she ever put into words the story of the next few 
moments. "When * God's great sun-rise ' finds us out, we have 
need of something higher than human speech — there are no 
words for it. At the utmost she could only say that it was 
like Coming out of the twilight, that it seemed as if she were 
immersed in a great wave of all-pervading light. 

All in a moment the Christ who had been to her merely a 
noble character of ancient history seemed to become to her the 
most real and living of all living realities. Even her own 
existence seemed to fade into a vague and misty shadow in 
compaiison with the intensity of this new consciousness — this 
conviction of His being which surrounded her — which she 
knew, indeed, to be * way, and truth, and life.' * They shall 
hear My voice.' In the silence of waiting, in the faithfulness 
of honest searching, Erica for the first time in her life heard it. 
Yes, she had been right — truth was self-revealing. A few 
minutes ago these words had been to her an unfulfilled, a vain 
promise — the Speaker, broad-hearted and loving as he was, had 
doubtless been deluded. But now the voice spoke to her, 
called her by name, told her what she wanted. 

* Dolly ' became to her a parable of life. She had been like 
that little child ; for years and years she had been toiling up 
over rough stones and slippery pebbles, but at last she had 
heard the voice. Was this the Coming to the Father 1 

That which often appears sudden and unaccountable is, if 
we did but know it, a slow, beautiful evolution. It was now 
very nearly seven years since the autumn afternoon when tho 
man, *too nice to be a clergyman,' and *not a bit like a 
Christian,' had come to Erica's home, had shown her that at 
least one of them practised the universal brotherliness which 
almost all preached. It was nearly seven years since words of 
absolute conviction, words of love and power, had first sounded 
forth from Christian lips in her father's lecture-hall, and had 
awakened in her mind that miserably uncomfortable question 
— * supposing Christianity should be true ] ' 

All the most beautiful iufluences are quiet; only the de- 
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structive agencies, the stormy wind, the heavy rain and hatl, 
are noisy. Love of the deepest sort is wordless, the sunshine 
steals down silently, the dew falls noiselessly, and the com- 
^ mnnion of spirit with spmt is calmer and quieter than any- 

' thing eise in the world — quiet as the spontaneous turning of 

j the sunflower to the sun when the heavy clouds have passed 

\ away, and the light and warmth reveal themselves. The sub- 

dued rustle of leaves, the hushed footsteps sounded as usual in 
the great library, but Erica was beyond the perception of either 
place or time. 

Presently she was recalled by the arrival of another 
Student, who took the chair next to hers — a little deformed 
man, with a face which looked prematurely old, and sad, 
restless eyes. A few hours before she would have regarded 
him with a sort of shuddering compassion ; now with the com- 
passion there came to her the thought of compensation which 
even here and now might make the poor fellow happy. Was 
he not immortal 1 Might he not here and now learn what she 
had just learnt, gain that unspeakable joy 1 and might not the 
knowledge go on growing and increasing for ever 1 She took 
up her pen once more, verified the dates, roUed up her manu- 
script, and, with one look at Livingstone's Journal, retumed it 
r to the Clerk and left the library. 

It was like Coming into a new world ; even dingy Blooms- 
bury seemed beautifiü. Her face was so bright, so like the 
I face of a happy child, that more than one passer-by was startled 

by it, lifted for a moment from sordid cares into a purer 
atmosphere. She feit a longing to speak to some one who 
would understand her new happiness. She had reached Guil- 
ford Square, and looking doubtfuUy across to the Osmonds* 
house. They would understand ! But no — she must teil her 
father first. And then, with a fearful pang, she realised what 
her new conviction meant. It meant bringing the sword into 
her father's house ; it meant grieving him with a life-long grief ; 
it meant leaving the persecuted minority, and going over to 
the triumphant majority; it meant unmitigated pain to all 
those she lovedbest. 

Erica had had her füll share of pain, but never had she 
known anything so agonising as that moment's sharp revulsion. 
Mechanically she walked on until she reached home; nobody 
was in. She looked into the little sitting-room, but only 
Friskarina sat purring on the rüg. The table was strewn with 
the Saturday papers ; the mid-day post had just come. She 
tumed over the letters and found one for herseif in her 
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father's haud-writing. It was the one thing needed to complete 
the realisation of her pain. She snatched it up with a stiflcd 
sob, ran upstairs to her room, and threw herseif down on the 
bed in a silent agony. 

A new joy had come to her which her father could not 
share ; a joy which he would call a delusion, which he spent 
great part of his lifo in combating. To teil him that she was 
convinced of the truth of Christianity — why, it would almost 
break his heart ! 

And yet she must inflict this terrible pain. Her nature 
was far too noble to have dreamed for a Single instant of tem- 
porising, of keeping her thoughts to herseif. A Raebuni was 
not likely to fall either in courage or in honesty ; but. mth her 
courage and honesty, Erica had the violin-like sensitiven ess of 
nature which Eric Haeberlein had noticed even in her child- 
hood. She saw in the future all the pain she must bring to 
her father, intensified by her own sensitiveness. She knew so 
well what her feelings would have been but a short time ago, if 
any one she greatly loved had * fallen back ' into Christianity. 
How could she teil him ? How could she ! 

Yet it was a thing which must be done. Should she write 
to him 1 No, the letter might reach him when he was tired 
and worried — yet, to speak would be more painful. 

She got up, and went to the window, and let the summer 
wind blow on her heated forehead. The world had seemcd to 
her just before one glorious presence-chamber, füll of sunsliine 
and rejoicing. But already the shadow of a life-long pain had 
fallen on her heart. A revealed Christ meant also a revealed 
Gross, and a right heavy one. 

It was only by degrees that she grew strong again, and 
Livingstone's text came back to her once more, * I am with you 
alway.' 

By-and-by, she opened her father's letter. It ran as 
follows : — 

* I have just remembered that Monday will bo your birth- 
day. Let us spend it together, little son Erica ! A few days at 
Codrington would do us both good, and I have a tolerably 
leisure week. If you can come down on Saturday aftornoon, so 
much the better. I will meet you there, if you will telegraph 
reply as soon as you get this. I have thrcc lectures at Helm- 
stone on Sunday, but you will probably prefer a quiet day by 
the sea. Bring me Westcott's new book, and you might put in 
the chisel and hammer. We will do a little geologising for tho 
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Professor, if we have time. Meeting here last night a great 
ßueceas, 

* Your loving father, 

* Luke Raeburn.' 

* He is only thinking how he can give me pleasure ! ' sighed 
Erica. * And I have nothing to give him but pain I ' 

She went at once, however, for the Bradshaw, and looked 
out the aftemoon trains to Codringtoa 



CHAPTER XX. 

STORM. 

And seems she mid deep silence to a etrain 
To listen, which the sool alone can know, 
Saying» * Fear nought» for Jesus came on earth, 
Jesus of endlesB joys the wide, deep sea, 
To ease each heavy load of mortsd birth. 
His waters ever cloarest, sweetest be 
To him who in a lonely bark drif ts forth 
On His great deeps of goodness trustf ully. 

Front Vittoria Colonna, 

CoDRiNGTON was one of the very few seaside places within 
fairly easy reach of London which had not been vnlgarised 
into an ordinary watering-place. It was a primitive little place, 
with one good, old-established hotel, and a limited number of 
villas and lodging-houses, which only served as a sort of oma- 
mental fringe to the picturesque little fishing-town. 

The fact was, that it was just midway between two large 
and deservedly populär resorts, and so it had been overlooked, 
and to the regret of the thrifty inhabitants, and the satisfaction 
of the visitors who came there for quiet, its peaceful streets and 
its stony beach were never invaded by excursionists. No cock- 
neys came down for the Sunday to eat shrimps ; the shrimps 
were sent away by train to the more favoured watering-places, 
and the Codrington shopkeepers shook their heads and gave 
up expecting to make a fortune in such a conservative littlo 
place. Erica said it reminded her of the dormoüse in Alice in 
Wonderlandy tyrannised over by the hatter on one side and the 
March hare on the other, and eventually put head foremost 
into the teapot. Certainly Helmstone on the east and West- 
port on the west had managed to eclipse it altogether, and its 
peaceful sleepiness made the donuouse comparison by no means 
inapt 
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It all looked wonderfully unchanged as she walked from 
the Station that summer aftemoon with her father. The 
Square, gray tower of St. Oswald's Church, tho little, winding, 
irregulär streets, the very shop-windows seemed quite un- 
altered, while at every tum familiär faces came into sight. 
The shrewd old sailor with the telescope, the prim old lady at 
the bookseller's, who had pronounced the Imitation of Christ 
to be quite out of fashion, the sturdy milkman, with white 
smock frock, and bright pails fastened to a wooden yoke, 
and the coast-guardsman, who was always whi3tling * Tom 
Bowling.' 

The sea was as calm as a mill-pond ; Raebum suggested an 
hour or two on the water, and Erica, who was fond of boating, 
gladly assented. She had made up her mind not to speak to 
her father that evening ; he had a very hard day's work before 
him on the Sunday ; they must have these few hours in peace. 
She did not in the least dread any subject Coming up which 
might put her into difficulty, for, on the rare days when her 
father allowed himself any recreation, he entirely banished all 
controversal topics from his mind. He asked no Single ques- 
tion relating to the work or to business of any kind, but gave 
himself up to the enjoyment of a much needed rest and relaxa- 
tion. He seemed in excellent spirits, and Erica herseif would 
have been rapturously happy if she had not been haunted by 
the thought of the pain that awaited him. She knew that tbis 
was the last evening she and her father should evcr spend 
together in the old perfect confidence ; division — the most 
painful of all divisions — lay before them. 

The next day she was left to herseif. She would not go to 
the old gray-towered church ; though as an athcist she had 
gone to one or two churches to look and listen, she feit that 
she could not honourably go as a worshipper tili she had 
spoken to her father. So she wandered about on the shore, 
and in the restful quiet learnt more, and grew stronger, aud 
conquered the dread of the morrow. She did not see her 
father again that day, for he could not get back from Helm- 
stone tili a late train, and she had promised not to sit up for 
him. 

The morning of her twenty-third birthday was bright and 
sunshiny ; she had slept well, but awoke with the oppressive 
consciousness that a terrible hard duty lay before her. When 
ßhe came down there was a serious look in. her eyes which did 
not escape Raebum's keen Observation. He was down before 
her, and had been out already, for he had managed somehow 
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to procure a lovely handful of red and white roses anJ 
iiüguonette. 

*A11 good wishes for your birthday, and "sweets to tlie* 
Bweet," as some one remarked on a more funereal occasion/ he 
Said, stooping to kiss her. *Dear little son Eric, it is very 
jolly to have you to myself for once. No disrespect to Aunt 
Jean and old Tom, but two is compfiny 1 ' 

* What lovely flowers ! ' exclainied Erica. * IT ow good of 
you ! Where did they como from 1 * 

* I made love to old NicoJls, the Aorist, to let me gather 
them myself; he was very anxious to make a gorgeous arrange- 
ment done iip in white paper with a lace edge, and thought me 
a fearful Goth for preferring this disorderiy bunch.' 

They sat down to breakfast; afterwards, the moming 
papers came in, and Raebum disappeared behind the Daüy 
EevieWy while the servant cleared the table. Erica stood by 
the open French window ; she knew that in a few minutes sho 
must speak, and how to get what she had to say into words 
she did not know. Her heart beat so fast that she feit almost 
choked. In a sort of dream of pain she watched the passers-by 
— happy-looking girls going down to bathe, children with 
spades and pails. Everything seemed so tranqnil, so ordinary, 
while before her lay a duty which must change her whole 
World I 

* Not much news,* said Raebum, Coming towards her as the 
servant left the room. * For dulness commend me to a Monday 
paper! Well, Eric, how are we to spend your twenty-third 
birthday 1 To think that I have actually a child of twenty- 
three ! Why, I ought to feel an old patriarch, and, in spite of 
white hair and life-long badgering, I don't, you know l Come, 
what shall we do I Where would you like to go 1 ' 

* Father,' said Erica, ' I want first to have a talk with you, 
I — I have something to teil you.' 

The was no longer any mistakening that the seriousnes» 
meant some kind of trouble. Raebum put his arm round her, 

' Why, my little girl,' he said, tenderly. ' You are tremb- 
ling all over! What is the matter 1' 

' The matter is that what I have to say will pain you, and 
it half kills me to do that. But there is no choice — teil you 
I must« You would not wish me not to bo true, not to be 
honest' 

Uttcr perplexity fiUed Raebum's mind. What phantom 
trouble was threatening him 1 Had she been commissioned ta 
teil him of some untoward eventi — some business calamityf 
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Had she fallen in love with some one he could not permit ^or 
to marry 1 He looked questioningly at her, but her expression 
only perplexed him still more ; she was trembling no longer, 
and her ejes were clear and bright^ there was a strong look 
about her whole face. 

*Father/ she said, quieüy, *I have leamt to believe in 
Jesus Christ.' 

He wrenched away his arm ; he started back from her as if 
ßhe had stabbed him. For a minute he looked perfectly dazed. 

At last, after a silence which seemed to each of them age- 
long, he spoke in the agitated voice of one who has just re- 
ceived a great blow. 

' Do you know what you are saying, Erica ? Do you know 
what such a confession as you have made will involvel Do 
you mean that you accept the whole of Christ's teaching ? ' 

' Yes,' she replied, firmly, * I do.' 

' You intend to tum Christian 1 ' 

* Yes, to try to.' 

*How long have you and Mr. Osmond been concocting 
thisr 

* I don't know what you mean/ said Erica, terribly wounded 
by his tone. 

' Did he send you down here to teil me V 

* Mr. Osmond knows nothing about it/ said Erica. ' How 
could I teil any one before you, father 1 ' 

llaebum was touched by this. He took several tums up 
and down the room before speaking again, but the more he 
grasped the idea the deeper grew his grief and the hotter his 
anger. He was a man of iron will, however, and he kept both 
under. When at length he did speak, his voice was quiet and 
cold and repressed 

* Sit down,' he said, motioning her to a chair. * This is not 
a subject that we can dismiss in five minutes' talk. I must 
hear your reasons. We will put aside all personal considera- 
tions. I will consider you just as an ordinary Opponent.' 

His coldness chilled her to the heart. Was it always to be 
like this 1 How could she possibly endure it ! How was she 
to ans wer his questions, — ^how was she to vindicate her faith, 
when the mere tone of his voice seemed to paralyse her heart ? 
He was indeed treating her with the cold formality of an 
Opponent, but never for a Single instant could she forget that 
he was her father — the being she loved best in the whole 
World. 

J3ut Erica was brave and true ; she knew that this was a 
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crisis in their livea, and, thrusting down her own personal pain, 
she forced herseif to give her whole heart and mind to the 
searching and perplexing questions with which her father 
intended to test the reality of her convictions. Had she been 
unaccustomed to his mode of attack, he wonld have hopelessly 
silenced her, as far as argument goes, m half-an-hour ; but not 
only was Erica's faith perfectly real, but she had, as it were, 
herseif traversed the whole of his objections and difl&culties. 
Though far from imagining that she understood everything, 
she had yet so firmly grasped the innermost tnith that all 
details as yet outside her vision were to her no longer hin- 
drances and bugbears, but so many new possibilities — other 
liopes of fresh manifestations of God. 

She held her ground well, and every minute Raebum 
realised more keenly that whatever hopes he had entertained 
of re-convincing her were f utile. What made it all the more 
painful to liim was that the thoroughness of the training he 
had given her now only told against him, and the argument 
which he carried on in a cold, metallic voice was really piercing 
his very heart, for it was like arguing against another seif, the 
dearest pai-t of himself gone over to the enemy's side. 

At last he saw that argument was useless, and then, in his 
grief and despair, he did for a time lose his self-control. Erica 
had often feit sorry for the poor creatures who had to bear the 
brunt of her father's scathing sarcasm. But platform irony 
was a trifle to the torrent which bore down upon her to-day. 
When a strong man does lose his restraint upon himself, the 
result is terrific. Raebum had never suflSciently cared for an 
adversary as to be moved beyond an anger which could be 
restricted and held within due bounds; he of course cared 
more for the success of his cause and his own dignity. But 
now his love drove him to despair ; his intolerable grief at the 
thought of having an Opponent in his own child burst all re- 
straining bonds. Wounded to the quick, he who had never in 
his life spoken a harsh word to his child now poured forth such 
a storm of anger, and sarcasm, and bitter reproach, as might 
bave made even an uninterested bystander tremble. 

Had Erica made any appeal, had she even begun to cry, his 
chivalry would have been touched ; he would have recognised 
her weakness, and regained his self-controL But she was not 
weak, she was strong — she was his other seif gone over to the 
opposite side : that was what almost maddened him. The 
torrent bore down upon her, and she spoke not a word, but 
just sat still and endured. Only, as the words grew mot9 
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bitter and more wounding, her lips grew white, her hands were 
locked more tightly together. At last it ended. 

' You have cheated joursclf into this belief/ said Raebum, 
*you have given me the most bitter grief and disappointment 
of my whole life. Have you anything eise you wish to say 
to me?' 

* Nothing/ replied Erica, not daring to venture more ; for, 
if she had tried to speak, she knew she must have burst into 
tears. 

But there was as much pain expressed in her voiee as she 
spoke that one word, as there had been in all her father's 
outburst. It appealed to him at onee. He said no more, but 
stepped out of the French window, and began to pace to and 
fro under the verandah. 

Erica did not stir; she was like one crushed. Sad and 
harassed as her life had been, it yet seemed to her that she 
had never known such indescribably bitter pain. The outside 
World löoked bright and sunshiny : she could see the wavea 
breaking on the shore, while beyond, sailing out into the wide 
expanse was a brown-sailed fishing-boat. Every now and then 
her Vision was interrupted by a tall, dark figure pacing to and 
fro; every now and then the simlight glinted on snow-white 
hair, and then a fresh stab of pain awoke in her heart. 

The brown-sailed fishing-boat dwindled into a tiny dark 
spot on the horizon, the sea tossed and foamed and sparkled in 
the sunshine. Erica tumed away ; she could not bear to look 
at it, for just now it seemed to her merely the type of the 
terrible Separation which had arisen betwecn herseif and her 
father. She feit as if she were being bome away in the little 
fishing-boat, while he was left on the land, and the distance 
between them slowly widened and widencd. 

All through that grievous conversation she had held in her 
hand a little bit of mignonette. She had held it unconsciously; 
it was withered and .drooping, its sweetness seemed to her now 
sickly and hateful. She identified it with her pain, and years 
after the smell of mignonette was intolerable to her. She 
would have throwii it away, but remembered that her father 
had given it her. And then, with the reooUection of her birth- 
day giffc, camo the realisation of all the long years of unbroken 
and perfect love, so rudely interrupted to-day. Was it always 
to be like this 1 must they drift further and further apart 1 

Her heart was almost breaking ; she had endured to the 
very uttermost, when at length comfort came. The sword had 
piüjr come to bring the higher peace. No terrible sea ol 
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division oould part those whom love could bind togetlier. The 

peace of God stole once more into her heart, 

* How lond soe*er the world may roar, 
We know love will be conqueror.* 

Meanwhile Raebum paced to and fro in grievous pain. Tho 
fact that his pain could scarcely perhaps have been compre- 
hended by the generality of people did not make it less real er 
less hard to bear. A really honest atheist, who is convinced 
that Christianity is false and misleading, sufifers as much at 
the sight of what he considers a mischievous belief as a 
Christian would suffer while watching a Service in some 
heathen temple. Rather his pain would be greater, for his 
belief in the gradual progress of his creed is shadowy and dim 
oompared with the Christian's conviction that the * Savour of 
all men' exists. 

Once, some years before, a very able man, one of his most 
devoted foUowers, had * fallen back ' into Christianity. That 
had been a bitter disappointment ; but that his own child, 
whom he loved more than anything in the world, should havÄ 
forsaken him and gone over to the enemy, was a grief well-nigh 
intolerable. It was a grief he had never for one moment 
contemplated. 

Coiüd anything be more improbable than that Erica, care- 
fuUy trained as she had been, should relapse so strangelyl 
Her whole life had been spent among atheists ; there was not a 
Single objection to Christianity which had not been placed 
before her. She had read much, thought much ; she had 
worked indefatigably to aid the cause. Again and again she 
had brayed personal insult and wounding injustice as an 
atheist She had voluntarily gone into exile to help her father 
in his difl&culties. Through the shameful injustice of a Chris- 
tian, she had missed the last years of her mother's life, and had 
been absent from her death-bed. She had bome on behalf of 
her father's cause a thousand irritating privations, a thousand 
harassing cares ; she had been hard-working, and loyal, and 
devoted ; and now all at once she had tumed completely round 
and placed herseif in the opposing ranks ! 

Raeburn had all his life been fighting against desperate 
odds, and in the conflict he had lost well-nigh everything. He 
had lost his home long ago, he had lost his father's good-will, 
he had lost the whole of liis inheritauce ; he had lost health, 
and strength, and reputation, and raoney ; he had lost all the 
lesser comforts of life ; and now he said to himself that he was 
to lose his dearest treasure of all, bis child. 



IM ' 

Bittor, liopdM% life-kng dirisioii had arisen between tlu«u 
Fear twenty-tiuree yeanlie hed lored her as tnüy as ever father 
lored isihild, aad tibb was bis lewaid I A miserable sense of 
iacdatioa aroae in bis beart Erica bad been so mueb to bim — 
hofw oocdd he live witbout berf Tbe musoles of bis face 
qiÜTered witb emotien ; be dencbed bis bands almost fieroelj* 

Thm he tortored bimself by letting bis tbougbts wander 
back to tbe past Tbat very day years ago, wben be bad firat 
leamt wbat iktbeibood meant ; the pride of watcbing bis litüe 
glil aa tbe years rolled on ; tbe terrible anxiety of one long 
and dangenms illness abe bad passed tbrongb — ^bow weU bi 
iwmembmd the time ! Tbey vere very poor, coald afford no 
eipeiiriTe Inxnries; be bad sbazed tiie nnndng witb bis wife. 
One night be remembered toiling away witb bis pen wbile tbe 
akk cluld was actually on bis k^; be always fimded tbat tbe 
pampblet be bad tben been at work pn was more luittexly 
aarcasiic tban anytbing be bad OTer written. , Tben on on^ 
more into years of desperately bard work and disappdntingly 
small resoHs^ embittered by persecation, crippled by penaltiea 
and nerer-ending litigatloni bnt always tbere bad been tbe 
little ehild waiting for bim at bome, wbo by her babylike free- 
dom from care ooäd make bim smile wben be was overwbelmed 
witb anxieiy. How coold be erer baye endnred tbe bitter 
obloquy, tbe slanderons attacks» tbe oounüess indignities whicb 
bad met bim on all sides, if there bad not been one little child 
who adored bim, who followed bim about like a shadow, who 
loved him and trusted him utterlyl 

Busj as bis life bad been, burdened as be bad been for 
years witb twice as mucb work as be could get through, the 
cbild had never been crowded out of bis life. Even as a little 
tbing of four years old, Erica had been quite content to sit on 
the floor in his study by the hour together, quietly amusing 
berself by cutting old newspapers into fantastic shapes, or by 
drawing impossible cats and dogs and horses on the margins. 
Sbe bad never disturbed bim; she used to talk to berself in 
wbispers, 

* Are you bappy, little one 1 ' be used to ask from time to 
time, witb a sort of passionate desire that he should enjoy her 
unconscious cbildbood, foreseeing care and trouble for her in 
the future. 

* Yes, vely bappy,' bad been the invariable response ; and 
generally Erica would avail berself of the interruption to ask 
bis opinion about some square-headed cat, witb eyes askew and 
an astonishing number of legs, whicb she bad just drawn. 
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Then would come what she called a * bear's hug,' after which 
silence reigned again in the study, -while Eaebum would go on 
writing some augumentative pamphlet, hard and clear as crystal, 
bis beart warmed by tbe little cbild's love, tbe remains of a 
smile lingering about bis lips at tbe recolleotion of tbe square- 
beaded cat. 

And 'tbe years passed on, and every year deepened and 
strengtbened tbeir love. And by slow degrees be bad watcbed 
tbe development of ber mind ; bad gloried in ber quick percep- 
tion ; bad leamt to come to ber for a second opinion every now 
and tben ; bad feit proud of ber common sense, ber tbougbtful 
judgments; bad deligbted in ber entbusiastic, loving belp. 
All tbis was ended now. Strange tbat, just as he boped most 
from ber, sbe sbould fail bim ! It was a repetition of bis own 
early bistory exactly reversed, His tbougbts went back to bis 
fatber's study in tbe old Scottisb parsonage. He remembered a 
long, fierce argument ; be remembered a storm of abusive 
anger, and a furious dismissal from tbe bouse. Tbe old pain 
came back to bim vividly. 

* And sbe loves me fifty tbousand times more tban I ever loved 
my fatber,* be reflected. *And, tbougb I was not abusive, I was 
bard on ber. And, bowever mistaken, sbe was very brave, very 
bonest 1 Oh, I was cruel to ber — barsb, and bateful ! My 
little ohild ! my poor little cbild ! It sball not — it cannot divide 
US. I am bers, and sbe is mine — notbing can ever alter tbat.' 

He tumed, and went back into the room. Never bad be 
looked grander tban at tbat minute ; tbis man wbo could hold 
thousands in breatbless attention — tbis man wbo was more 
passionately loved by bis friends, more passionately bated by 
bis enemies tban almost any man in England ! — be was just tbe 
ideal fatber. 

Erica bad not stirred, sbe was leaning back in her chair, 
looking very still and white. He came close to ber. 

* Little son Eric ! * be said, with a wbole world of love in 
bis tone. 

Sbe sprang up and wreathed ber arms round bis neck. 

By-and by, tbey began to talk in low tones, to map out and 
piece togetber as well as tbey could the future life, which was 
inevitably severed from tbe past by a deep gulf. Tbey spoke 
of tbe work which tbey could still share, of the interests tbey 
sbould still have in common. It was very sad work for Erica 
— infinitely sadder for Kaebum ; but tbey were both of them 
brave and noble souls, and tbey loved each other, and so could 
get above tbe sadness. Oue thing tbey both agreed upoa 



Tbsf irmmt ibenat ^ätpj» abotit their <qpiiiicii8. Thej wmäd, U 
ta m poisibloy aTcid waj Büxmm to tbo graTe differmiees that 
lijr beiv««! ibem. 

Laie in the aftornooii» a litUe group of fisbermen and icBara 
•lood.011 tbe beadi. . They were looking out sea^iard with wcmke 
tetdet^i t» a stidden wiaA had aiiseli, and there was what tiicy 
«alled 'an iigly aea.* 

*I taU you it was mädneas to let ^em go aloiie oa wath a 
day/ flald the dd saScHr wi^ the tdesoope. 

'And I teil you Öiat Üieoldgeütlemaa puUs aa good anaar 
ai a&y ti m,* ntorted aaother man, in a blue Jeney fuod a 
ü^NreBter. 

" 'Old geiitlffliQaa^ isdeedl' bxoke In the eoast'giiardffinaa, 
^Better say doTil at o&oe I Wby, man aÜTe ! yonr dd genlla- 
ikuai is Luke Baebum the atheiet' 

*Ood forbidl' excUämed the first f^keaker, loipering hfa 
tiibeocqpe for a mometit. * Why« he be mighl^ MendJ^ to Ui 
ftabennen«' 

^WherabetheynovigafFerl D^yeeeithemf aakedakeen- 
koldng lad of geireiiteeD. 

* Ay, thpre they be t them they be I God have Hiei^ on 
'em! 19le^ be ewatnped irani aa &te I ' 

The ooast-goardamaQi vidi ptoToked $tmff^Md and fai- 
difference, began to sing, 

' For, though bis body's under hatohes, 
His soul 18 gone alo-o-o-ft.' 

And then breaking off into a sort of recitative. 
•Which is exactly the opposite quarter to what Luke 
Kaebum's soul will go, I guess.' 

* Blowed if I wouldn*t pull a oar to savo a mate, if I were 
so mighty sure he was going to the devil ! * observed a weather- 
beaten seaman, with gold earrings and a good deal of tattooing 
on his brawny arms. 

* Would you now ! ' said the coast-guardsrnan, with a 
superior and sardonic smile. *Well, in my 'umble opinion, 
drowning's too good for him.* 

With which humane utterance, the coast-guardsman walked 
off, Einging of Tom who 

* Never from his word departed, 
Whose heart was kind and soft.' 

* Well, I, for one, will lend a hand to help them. Now 
then, mates ! which öf you is going to help to cheat the devil 
of his due V said the man with the earrings. 
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TLreo men proferred their Services, but tlie olJ Seaman with 
the telescopo checked them. 

* Bide a bit, mates, bide a bit ; I'm not suro youVe a call to 
go.' Ho wiped the glasses of bis telescope with a red handker- 
chief, and then looked out seaward once more. 

In the meantime while their fate was being discussed on 
the shore, Raebum and Erica were face to face with death. 
They were a long way from land before the wind had sprung 
up so strongly. Raebum, who in bis young days had been at 
once the pride and the anxiety of the fishermen round his 
Scottish home, and noted for his rashness and daring, had now 
lost the freshness of his experience, and had grown forgetful of 
weather tokens. The danger was upon them before he had 
even thought of it. The strong wind blowing upon them, the 
delicious salt freshness, even the brisk motion, had been such a 
relief to them after the pain and excitement of the morning. 
But all at once they began to realise that their peril was great. 
Their little boat tossed so fearfully that Erica had to cling to 
the seat for safety ; one moment they were down in the hoUow 
of a deep green wave, the next they would be tossed up upon 
its crest as though their boat had been a mere cockle-shell. 

* I'm afraid we've made a mistake, Eric,' said Raeburn. * I 
ought to have seen this storm coming up.* 

*What?' oried Erica, for the dashing of thewaves made 
the end of the sentence inaudible. 

He looked across the boat at her, and an almost paralysing 
dread fiUed his heart. For himself he could be brave, for 
himself death had no terrors — but for his childl 

A horrible vision rose before him. He saw her lying stiff 
and cold, with glazed eyes and drenched air. Was there to be 
a yet more terrible Separation between them 1 Was death to 
snatch her from him 1 Ah, no — ^that should nevor be I They 
would at least go down together. 

The vision faded ; he saw once more the fair, eager face, no 
longer pallid, but flushed with excitement, the brave eyes clear 
and bright, but somewhat anxious. The consciousnoss that 
everything depended on him helped him to rise above that 
overmastering horror. He was once more his strengest seif. 

The rudder had been left on the beach, and it was only 
possible to steer by the oara. He dismissed even the thought 
of Erica, and concentrated his whole being on the difl&cult task 
before him. So grand did he look in that tremendous en- 
deavour that Erica almost fori^ot her anxiety ; there was some* 



tlihwfQfivMfilljatiiawholeaapectthatibecouldnot benfraid. 
Her Mart best qnidd; indeed, bot tlie conacioanesa of danger 
WM ntjcanUting. 

Tat .äw mTM gnw more and more fiiriom, ToUing, onrling, 
^jaijihipg op ^ aiigi7 white foaio— ' n^ng horribly.' At Imgäi 
Cftme one vbioh bröke right om Um litüe boat, bUnding and 
4iaulüiig iti ocoupanta. 

' Anrther lika that will äotcs ub,' laid Baebum, inaquiot 

ItÜBB. 

The boat was half füll of water. Erica begaa to bale ont 
jhäi har &thor's hat, aud each knew from tha c^ct'b &oe that 
Qftir pljght was hopelcas. 

tfäebuiD had faced death inany titnes. He had&cedit 
more than oaae od a sick bed, he had &oed it rarronnded by 
;«Uiiig ä&d furious mobs, but ha had uever &oed it aide 1^ 
aide with hia child. Again hc looked at the angry grey- 
greeo wav«, at tho wreatba of curliug white foam, again that 
awfbl Tisi<st rose before him, aiid, biSTe man ea he waa, h« 
fihaddeted. 

Idfe WB« aweet ereo thongh he waa huMBed, peneonted, 
libeD«cL Life waa aweet erm Ihough hia ohild had deserted 
hia oans«, eren thou^ she had ' oheated harself into a beliefl* 
life was infinitdy worth livinfb mere ezistenoe an ezqniaite joy, 
tlaak nothingneea a hidemu atteinatiTe. 

'Bale out !' he cried, doepair in bis eyes, but a curve of 
reaoluteucsa about his lips. 

A few more strokes wariJy pulled, another huge wave 
swooping along, rearing iteelf up, daahing down upon them. 
The boat reeled and Rta^ered. To atruggle longer was use- 
lesB, Eaebum threw bis oars in board, caught hold of Erica, 
and held hör fast When they could hob once more, they 
found the boat quito three parta fulL 

' Child r he said, ' child I' But nothing more would come. 
For once in hia life worda failed him ; the orator was speechlesa. 
Waa it a minute or an otemity that he waited there tiirough 
that awful pause— waited with bis arm round Erica, fcelii^ the 
beating of her beart, the hcart which muat aoon ccaae beating 
for ever, feeling her warm breath on hia check— alaa ! how few 
more breatlis would sho draw ! How soon would the oold watery 
grave close over all that he 

Hia thoughts were abruptly checked. That eterufil minuta 
of wftiting waa over. It waa Coming — death waa Coming — 
riding aiong with mocking gcom ou tbe creat of a giant wave. 
Higher and higher rose the towering, aea-green wall, mockingly 
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it rushed forward, remorselessly swooped down upon them ! 
This time the boat was completely swamped. 

* I will at least die fighting ! ' thought Raebum, a despair- 
ing, defiant courage inspiring him with almost superhuman 
strength. 

'Trust tome!' he cried. *Don't struggle!* And Erica, 
who would naturally have fallen into that frantio and vain con- 
vulsion which seizes most people when they find themselves in 
peril of drowning, by a supreme effort of will made no struggle 
at all, but only clung to her father. 

Raebum was a very streng man, and an expert swimmer, 
but it was a fearful sea. They were dashed hither and thither, 
they were buffeted, and choked, and blinded, but never onee 
did he lose his presence of mind. Every now and then he even 
shouted out a few words to Erica. How stränge his voice 
sounded in that chaos, in that raging symphony of winds and 
waves. 

* Teil me when you can't hold any longer,' he cried. 

* I can't leave go,' retumed Erica. 

And even then, in that desperate minute, they both feit a 
momentary thrill of amusement. The fact was, that her effort 
of will had been so great when she had obeyed him, and clung 
with all her might to him, that now the muscles of her hands 
absolutely would not relax their hold. 

It seemed endless 1 Over the cold green and white of the 
waves Raeburn seemed to see his whole life stretched out before 
him in a series of vivid pictures. All the long struggles, all the 
desperate fights wreathed themselves out in visions round this 
Bupreme death-struggle. And always there was the conscious- 
ness that he was toiling for Erica's life, struggling, agonising, 
straining every fibre of his being to save her. 

But what was this paralysing cold creeping over his limbs] 
What this pressure at his hearti — this dimness of his eyes? 
Oh ! was his strength failing him 1 Was the last hope, indeed, 
gone 1 Panting, ho struggled on. 

* I will do thirty more strokes !* he said to himself. 
And he did them. 

* I will do ten more ! ' 

And he forced himself to keep on. 

* Ten more !' 

He was gasping now. Erica*s weight seemed to be dragging 
him down, down, into nothingness. 

Six strokes painfuUy made ! Seven ! — After all nothingness 
would mean rest. Eight ! — No pain to either, since they were 
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togetiber. Niae t— Ha sbould lira on in tlie hearts ot hit 
peada Ten [^^Ägoaj cihäxoBl he wm beaten at last I 

Wliat f dhnred th^ neither of ÜhMl knaw» oiily ihare was a 
shoul» an agcm^ cf idnidng^ a Tisi0li cf a daric fonn and a soma* 
thii^ solid which they grasped oonvulsivoly« 

Whsn Erica oama to hsisself tbegr w«e by no meaas out of 
danger, bat tbora vas somethki^ between tlMm and tiie angiy 
aea* Slie was lying down at &e bottom of a boat in dtose 
toiozunity to scnne siliraf^NdüiBiad ßAm, and hm Mtnat was 
holding her band. 

Wädly thsy tossed for wbat soemed to ber a Teqr long 
time ; bot at longth firash Tqioes wsve besid, the 1ml gratod <m 
Übe shoxe» Ae feit hersdf Hfled np and eanried im to & beadu 
l%0ni witii an eflfort» sha atood np onoe nu»«, tremblhig and 
exhausted, bat ecxisoioas that mare ezislenoe was laptare. 

Baabom paosed to xewaxd and thank tlie n^n wbo had 
rescued them in bis most genial manneri and Erica's bapinness 
woold baye been complete had not tbe eoast-goarffwnan stepped 
ap in an insolent and offiounm Iray» and obaarred, 

*It is a plty, Mr. Loka Baebom» that yoa don*t bring youi 
seif to offer thanks to God Ahnighty 1 * 

'Sir/ repliad Basbonii 'wIm I ask yoor opinion on my 
peisonal and priTata mattenfi it will ba Mäx^ thatyoa shoald 
speak — not before !' 

The man looked annihilated, and turned away. 

Raebnm grasped the rough hands of bis helpers and well- 
wishers, gaye his ann to Erica^ and led her up the steep beach. 

Later on in the evening they sat over the fire, and talked 
over their adyenture. June though it was, they had both becn 
thoroughly chilled. 

* What did you think of when we were in the water 1' asked 
Erica. 

' I niade a deep calculation,' said Raebum, smiling, * and 
found that the sale of the plant and of all my books would 
about clear off the last of the debts, and that I should die free. 
After that I thought of Cicero's case of the two wise men 
struggling in the sea with one plank to rescue them suflScient 
only for one, They were to decide which of their lives was 
most useful to the republic, and the least useful man was 
to drop down quietly into the deep. It Struck me that you 
and I should hardly come to such a calciilation. I think we 
would have gone down together, little one ! What did you 
think ofr 

But Erica^s thoughts could not so easily be put into words. 
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'Por one thing,' ehe said, *I thought we should never be 
divided any more.' 

She sighed a little ; for, after all, the death they had so 
narrowly escaped would have been so infinitely easier than the 
life which lay before her. 

*Clearly we are inseparable ! ' said Kaebum. *In that 
scnse, little son Eric, we can still say, "We fear nae foe !'" 

Perhaps the gentle words, and the sadness which he coiild 
not antirely banish from his tone, moved Erica almost more 
than his passionate utterances in the moming. 

The day was no bad miniature of her whole life. Very sad, 
very happy, füll of danger, conflict and strife, warmed by out^ 
side syinpathy, wounded by outside insolence 1 



CHAPTER XXL 

WHAT IT INVOLVED. 

Btronger than steel 
Is the sword of the spirit ; 
Swifter than arrows 
The life of the trnth is ; 
Greater than anger 
Is loye, and sabdueth. 

LONOFELTiOW. 

Thb two or three days at Codrington lengthened out into a 
week, for both Raeburn and Erica feit a good deal exhausted 
after the eventful Monday. Raebum, anxious to spare her as 
mnch as possible, himself wrote to Mrs. Craigie, and told her 
of Erica^s change of views. 

* It is a great grief,' he wrote, * and she will be a serious 
loss to our cause, but I am determined that we will not enact 
over again the course of action which drove both you and me 
from home. Odd I that sbe should just reverse our story I 
Anyhow, you and I, Jean, have been too much persecuted to 
tum into persecutors. The child is as much in eamest for her 
delusion as we for our tiiith. Argument and remonstrance will 
do no good, and you must understand, and make Tom under- 
stand, that I'll not have her bullied. Don't think that I am 
trying to make her mistaken way all easy for bor, Sho won't 
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fiad it easy; SbB will baYe> miserable time of it with oor own 
set^ and liow maiiy Chnstiangy do jou imagiiie, will hold out a 
band to Imke Baäbom^ daoj^ter, even tlu>iigli her views bave 
chaoged. Maybe, half-ardoasea I not more, I fanoj, nnless she 
xenoiuioed xm with atheism, and that she never will do 1 She 
Witt be betweea two firee» and I believe between the two she 
wiU be worried to death in a year unless we can keep thepeaoe 
1^ home« I don't hiame Osmond for this, thoogh at first I did 
«aspeGt it was his doing ; bat this has been no crwxi-work» 
Erica has honestly faeed the questions herseli^ and has honestly 
arriTed at this mistaki^ eonclnsion. Osmond's kindness and 
generoaity ot courae influenoed her, bnt for the rest they have 
onlyhad the ifree disonssions <tf whioh from thefixsti äj^royed. 
Tears ago he said to me plainlji '^What if she shonM seereason 
to diange her mindl"' 

* I scouted the noüon then^ it seemed — and still seems— • 
ahnost ineredible. He has, joüi see, aoted quite honooiablj. It is 
Erica's own doing. I remember telling him that our name of 
Freetbinkers was a r^ty» and so it.shaiU jtiU be ! She shall 
be free to think the imtriie is the true ; idie shall be free to 
confess hexseif a Christian before the whole world, thongh it 
deal me the haxdest of blows.^ 

This letter soon spread the news. Aimt Jean was too mach 
Tesed and n6t deeplj griered enough to keep silence. Yexatibn 
finds some relief in talking, deep grief as a rule prefers not to 
speak. Tom, in his odd way, feit the defection of his favourite 
Cousin as much as anybody, except Raeburn himself. They 
had been playfellows, they had always been like brother and 
sister togetber, and he was astounded to think that Erica of all 
people in the world should have deserted the cause. The letter 
had come by one of the evening posts. He went out and paced 
up and down the Square in the soft midsummer twüight, trying 
to realise the facts of the case. Presently he heard rapid steps 
behind him ; no one walked at that pace excepting Brian, and 
Tom was quite prepared to feel an arm link itself within his. 

* Hullo, old fellow 1 ' exclaimed Brian. ' Moonlight medi- 
tations?' 

* Where did you drop fromf said Tom, evasively. 

* Broken leg, round the comer — a public-house rom What 
brutes men are I' exclaimed the young doctor, hotly. 

* Disappointing world altogether,' said Tom, with a sigh. 
* What do you think we have just heard about Erica V 

Brian's heart almost stopped beating ; he hardly knew what 
he feared. 
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* How can I teil V he answered, hoarsely. * No bad news, 
I hope V 

* She^s gone and tumed Christian/ said Tom, in a tone of 
deep disgust. 

Brian started. 

*Thank God !' he exclaimed, under his breath. 

* Confound itl' cried Tom. * I forgot you'd bo triumphant, 
Good-night/ and he marched ofF in high dudgeon. 

Brian did not even miss him. How could he at such a 
timel The weight of years had been lifted ofF his sonl. A 
consuming happiness took possession of him ; his whole being 
was a thanksgiving. By-and-by he went home, found his father 
in the study, and was about to speak, when Charies Osmond 
put an open letter into his band. While Raebum had written 
to his sister, Erica had written to her * prophet ' — a sad, happy, 
quaint letter exactly like herseif. Its straightforward simplicity 
brought the tears to Brian's eyes. 

' It will be a fearful life for her now !' he exclaimed. * She 
will never be able to endure it. Father, now at last I may 
surely speak to her I' 

He spoke very eagerly. Charles Osmond looked grave. 

* My dear old fellow, of course you must do as you think 
best,* he replied, after a minute^s pause ; * but I doubt if it is 
wise just now.' 

* Why, it is the very time of all Ouhers when she might be 
glad of me,' said Brian. 

* But can't you see,' retumed his father, ' that Erica is the 
last girl in the world to marry a man because she was uuhappy, 
or because she had got a diflöcult bit of life in front of her 1 
Of course, if you really think she cares for you, it is diflferent ; 
but ' 

*She does not care for me,' said Brian, quickly; *but in 
time I think she would. I think I could make her happy.' 

* Yes, I think you could ; but I fancy you will make ship- 
wreck of your hopes if you speak to her now. Have patience.' 

*I am sick of patience I' cried poor Brian, desperately. 
* Have I not been patient for nearly seven years 1 For what 
would you have me wait 1 Am I to wait tili, between our in- 
justice to secularists and their injustice to Christians, she is 
half-badgered out of lifel If she could but love me, if she 
would marry me now, I could save her from what must be a 
life of misery.' 

* If I coiüd but get you to see it from what I am convinced 
is Erica's point of view I' exclaimed Charles Osmond. * Forget 
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for a. minute tliat you are her kuight and diampion, and try to 
aee thinga as alia sees tbem. Let as try to rcverso thinga. 
Just im^ina for a minute tliat you aro tbe child of some leiidiug 
man, tha hcad and chief of a party or assooiation — we'Il say 
that you are the chüd of an Archbishop of Cauterbury, You 
are carcfully edticated, you become a zealous worker, you entcr 
into all your father'a interasta, you are ablo to help him in a 
tbousand ways. Eutj by slow degreea, we will eay that you 
perccive a want in tbe Bystem in wbich you have been educatcd, 
and, aftcr many yoara of carafid study and thougbt, you ai-o 
obligad to rcject your former behefu, and to accept that othot 
System whioh ahall most reconimeiid itaelf to you. Wo will 
BuppoBe for the saka of aaalogy that you becomo a secularist. 
Knowing that your chauge of viewa will be a terrible grief to 
your father the archbishop, it takea j'our whole atreagth to 
make your confession, and you not only feel your father'a 
personal pain, but you feel tbat hia pain will be increaaed by 
iiis public Position. To make it worse, too, we must euppose 
that a number of people oalling tbemaelvea atheista, and in the 
name of atheiarü, have at intervala for the last thirty ycara 
being annoying and insulting your father, that in withstanding 
their attacka he haa often roceived bodily injury, and that the 
athaists have so oftcn driven him into the law courts that ha 
haa been pretty ncarly begigarcd. All hia privationa you hava 
Bhared — for instance, you went with him and lived for years in 
a poky little lodging, and denied yourself every aingle luxury. 
Bat now you have, in apite of all theae peraecntiona carried 
on in the name of secularism, leamed to aee tbat the higheat 
form of seoulariam is true. Tbe archbiehop feela this terribly. 
Hq.yeTer, being a Tery loving father, he wiselyrefuees to induJgo 
In perpetual controTeray with hia child. You agree still to live 
together, aud each try with all your might to find all tbe 
poBsible points of union atill left you. Probably, if you aro 
Buch a child as I imagine, you love your fiither ton times more 
than you did before, Then just aa you have made up your 
mind to try to be more to bim, when all you care about in lifo 
is to comfort and help him, sind when your heart ia much 
occupied with your new opinions, afriendofyoura— a aecularist 
— oomw to you, aud saya, "A miserable life liea bafore you t 
The atheista will never Äoroughly tako up with you while you 
live with your father the archbishop, andof eouree itiawratched 
for you to be surrounded by thoae of another creed. Come with 
me I I love you— I will make you happy, and eave you from 
persecation 1" ' 
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In spite of himself, Brian had smiled many times at thia 
putting of an Archbishop of Canterbury into the position of 
Luke Raebum. But the conclusion arrived at seemed to him 
to admit of only one answer, and left him very grave. 

* You may be right,' he said, very sadly * But to stand 
still and watch her suffer ' 

He broke off, unable to finish his sentence. 

Charles Osmond took it up. 

' To stand still and watch her suffer will be the terribly hard 
work of a brave man who takes a true, deep view. To rush 
in with offers of help would be the work of an impetuous man 
who took a very superficial view. If Erica were selfish, I would 
say go and appeal to her selfishness, and marry her at once ; for 
selfishness will never do any good in Guilford Terrace. But 
she is one of the most devoted women I know ! Your appeal 
would be rejected. I belle ve she will feel herseif in the right 
plax^e there, and, as long as that is the case, nothing will move 
her.' 

[ Father/ said Brian, rather desperately, * I woidd take your 
opinion before any other opinion in the world. You know her . 
well — far better than I do. Teil me honestly— do you think 
she could ever love me.' 

*You have given me a hard task,' said Charles Osmond. 
* But you have asked for my honest opinion, and you must have 
it. As long as her father lives, I don't believe Erica will ever 
love a man weU enough to marry him. I remember, in my 
young days, a beautiful girl in our neighbourhood, the belle of 
the whole county ; and years went by, and she had countless 
offers, but she rejected them all. People used to remonstrate 
with her, and ask her how it was. "Oh," she used to reply, ' 
" that is very easily explained. I never see a man I think 
equal to my own brothers ! " Now, whatever faults Raebum 
has, we may be sure Erica sees far less plainly than we see, and 
nobody can deny that he is a grand fellow. When one bears in 
mind all that he has had against him, his nobility of character 
seema to me marvellous. He puts us to shame ! And that is 
whj he seems to me tlie wholesome though powerful medicine 
for this nineteenth Century of ours, with its great professions 
and its un-Christlike lives.' 

* What is the use of patience — what is the use of love,* 
exclaimed Brian, ' if I am never to serve her 1 ' 

* Never ! Who said so ! ' said his father, smiling. ' Why 
you have been serving her every blessed day since you first loved 
her. la imspoken love nothing worth ? Are prayers uselesst 
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Is it of no larvke to kt yoiir ligfat ahinel But I see how it !& 
As a dootor, yoa look upon pain asthe one great enemy to be 
fbui^t withy to be bomid down, to be oonquered. Yoti want to 
ahiäd Erioa fix»n pBm, which Ae can't be shielded fix>in, if she 
ii to go on gzowing« 

«< Knowledge I7 soffeilng entereth 1 " 

Ko one wonld so^wOlingly endorse the trath of that as she 
lienelf ! And it will be so to the end of the diapter. Ton 
ean^ shut her up in a beautlM caskei^ and keep her fnm all 
nain ! If you oonld, she woold no longer be the Erica jou 
Io?0. Ab for the reet^ I tn&j be wraig. She may have room 
fbr wifely love OTon nöw. I baye only told yoa what I tlunk. 
And whetiier she eyer be yonr wifb or not — and ftom my heart 
I. hope she may be — ^yoor lore will in no oase be wasted. Pore 
loTO oan't be wasted ; it's an impossibiliiy/ 

Brian sighed heavily, bat made no answer. Piesently he 
took ap his hat and went out. He walkedon and on withoat 
tiie äiintest ideä of üme c^ place, oocupied only with the terrible 
atraggle whidi was going on in his hearti which seemed cmly 
endoiable with the help oC^^apid and mechanioal ezeroise. 
When at length he came to himsel^ he was miles away fit»n 
home, light down at Shepherd^s Bash^and he heard the churoh 
docks striking twelve. Then he tumed back, and walked home 
more quietly, his resolution made. 

If he told Erica of his love, and she refused him now, he 
should not only add to her troubles, but he should inevitably 
put an end to the comfort of the close friendship which now 
existed between the two families. He would keep silence. 

Erica and her father retamed on the Saturday, and then 
began a most trying time. Tom seemed to shrink from her 
just as he had done at the time of her mother^s death. He 
was shy and vexed, too, and kept as much out of her way as 
possible. Mrs. Craigie, on the contrary, could not leave her 
alone. In spite of her brother's words, she tried every possible 
argument and remonstrance in the hope of re-convincing her 
neice. With the best intentions, she was often grossly unfair, 
and Erica, with a naturally quick temper, and her Kaebum 
inheritance of fluency and satire, found her patience sorely 
tried. Raebum was excessively busy, and they saw very little 
of him ; perhaps he thought it expedient that Erica should 
fight her own battles, and fuUy realise the seriousness of the 
Steps she had taken. 

< Have you thought,' urged Mrs. Craigie, as a last argument 
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— ' have you thought what offence you will give tö nur whole 
party ? What do you think they will say when they leam that 
you of all people have deserted the cause ? ' 

The tears started to Elrica's eyes, for naturally she did feel 
this a great deal. But she answered bravely, and with a sort 
of ring in her voice, which made Tom look up from his news- 
paper. 

* They will know that Luke Raebum's daughter must be 
true to her convictions, at whatever cost.' 

' Will you go on writing in the Idol ? asked Tom, for the 
first time making an Observation to her which was not altogethei 
necessary. 

* No/ Said Erica — * how can 1 1 ' 

Tom shrugged his Shoulders, and made no further remark. 
' Then how do you mean to live 1 How eise can you support 
yourself V asked Aunt Jean. 

* I don't know,' said Erica. 'I must get some other work — 
somewhere.' 

But her heart failed her, though she spoke firmly. She 
knew that to find work in London was no easy matter, 

' Oflfer yourself to the Ckurch Chronide^ said Mrs. Craigie, 
sarcastically, * or, better still, to the Watch Bog, They always 
make a good deal of capital out of a convert.' 

Erica coloured and had to bite her lip hard to keep back 
the quick retort which occurred to her all too naturally. 

By-and-by Mr. Masterman and another well-known secularist 
walked in. They both knew of Erica's defectioa Mr. Master- 
man attacked her at once in a sort of bantering way. 

* So, Miss Raebum, now I understand why some time ago 
you walked out in the middle of my lecture one evening.' 

And then followed a most irritating semi-serious remon- 
strance, in questionable taste. Erica writhed under it. A 
flippant canvassing of her most private and sacred thoughts 
was hard to bear, but she held her ground, and, being not with- 
out a touch of her father's dignity, Mr. Masterman presently 
beat a retreat, not feeling quite so well satisfied with himself as 
usual. His companion did not allude directly to her change of 
Views, but treated her with a sort of pitying condescension, aa 
if she had been a mild lunatio 

There was some sort of committee being held in the study 
that evening. The next person to arrive was Professor Gosse, 
and almost immediately after came Mr. Harmston, a charming 
old man, whom Erica had known from her childhood. They 
came in and had some coffee before going in to the study. Mra 
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Craigie talked to Mr. Harmatoa. Erica, looking her loveüest, 
waited on them. Tom watched them all philcsopliically firom 
t!ie hearthnig. 

' I am sorry to hoar jou have desorted your colours,' said 
the Professor, lookiog moro grave than sho had ever seea liim 
look before. Tlien, bis voice softeniug a littlo as he looked at 
her, ' I eipect it alt comea of that illoess of youra. I believa 
religion ia just an outgrowth of bad health — msni tana in 
corpore sano, you know. Never mind, you raust still come ta 
my Workshop, aud I shall see if science won't re-convert yoiu' 

He moved away with his good-humoured, Bbaggy-looking 
face, leaviDg Erica to old Mr. HarmRton. 

' I am much grieyed to hear this of you, Erica,' he snid, 
lowering his voice, and bringing his grey head near ta hora — 
'as grieved as if you were my own child. You will be a sore 
losa to US all,' 

Erica feit this keenly, for aha waa very fond of the old 
man. 

' Do you think it doea not hnrt me to grieve you all ) ' sho 
eaid piteously. ' But ono muat be honest' 

' Qiiite right, my doar,' aaid the old man, ' but that does 
not make our loaa the leaa heavy. We had hoped great thinga 
of you, Erica. It ia grievoua to me that you shonld have 
fallen back to the miserable auperatitiona againat whicb your 
father haa fought ao bravely.' 

' Come, Mr. Harmaton,' said the professor ; we aro late, I 
fency. 

And before Erica could make auy reply, Mra. Cr^gie and 
the two viaitora had adjoumed to the oommittee-room, leaving 
her aloue with Tom. 

N'ow, for two or three days Erica had been endoring Tom'a 
coldnesa and Mra. Crtugte'a unceaaing remonstrancea; all the 
aftemoon ahe had been having a long and painful diacuasion 
with her fricnd, Mra. MacNaughton ; this eveniog ehe had seen 
plainly enough what her poaition would be for the future 
among all her old acqnajntimces, and an aching acnse of - 
Isolation filled her hcart. She was just going to run upataira 
and yield to her longing for darknoaa and quiet, wheu Tom 
called her back. She could not refiiae to hear, for the coldness 
of her old plajmate had made her very aad, but she tumed 
back rather reluctantly, for her eyes were brimmiug with tears. 

' Don't go,' aaid Tom, quite in hia natural voice, ' Hava 
you any coffee for me, or did the old fogies finiah it t ' 

Erioa wont back to the table and poured him out a oup ot 
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coffee ; but her hand trembled, and, before she could prevent 
it, down splashed a great tear into the saucer. 

* Come ! ' said Tom, cheerfuUy. * Don't go and spoil my 
coflTee with salt water! All very well for David, in a peni- 
tential psalm, to drink tears, but in the nineteenth Century, 
you know ' 

Erica began to laugh at this, a fatal proceeding, for after- 
vrards came a great sob, and the tears came down in good 
eamest. Philosophical Tom always professed great contempt 
for tears, and he knew that Erica must be very much moved 
indeed to cry in his presence, or, indeed, to cry at all ; for, as 
he expressed it, * It was not in her line.' But somehow, when 
for the first time he saw her cry, he did not feel contemptuous; 
instead, he began to call himself a * hard-hearted brüte,' and a 
' narrow-minded fool/ and to feel miserable and out of conceit 
with himself. 

* I say, Erica, don't cry,' he pleaded. * Don't, I say, I can't 
bear to see you. IVe been a cold-blooded wretch — I'm awfiüly 
sorry!' 

* It's very cowardly of me,' sobbed Erica. *But — ^but — ' with 
a rush of fear?, * you don't know how I love you all — it's like 
being killed by inches.' 

*You're not cowardly,' said Tom, warmly. *YouVe been 
brave and plucky ; I only wish it were in a better cause. Look 
here, Erica, only stop crying, and promise me that youll not 
take this so dreadfully to heart. I'U stand by you — I will, 
indeed, even though I hate your cause. But it shan't come 
between us any longer, the hateful delusion has spoilt enough 
lives already, It shan't spoil ours ! ' 

' Oh, don't 1 ' cried Erica, woi;^nded anew by this. 

*Well,' said Tom, gulping down his longing to inveigh 
against CJhristianity, * it goes hard with me not to say a word 
against the religion that has brought us all our misery, but for 
your sake I'll try not when talking with you. Now let us 
begin again on the old footing.' 

* Not quite on the old footing either,' said Erica, who had 
conquered her tears. ' I love you a thoiisand times more, you 
dear old Tom.' 

And Tom, who was made of Sterling ttuff, did from that 
day forward stand by her through eveiything, and checked 
himself when harsh words about religious matters rose to his 
lips, and tried his best to smooth what could not fail to be a 
rough bit of Walking. 

The ürst meeting between Charles Osmond and Erica, afler 
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her retcim fron Ciodringtoii, did not ocme about tili tha 
morning alter l^er conT^sation with Tom. Thej had eaeh 
oalled on the otb^, but had somehow managed to miss. 
Whea at length Erica was shown into the study, connected in 
her mind witii so manj wann discussions, she fonnd it empiy. 
She sat down in the great arm-chair by the window, wondmng 
if she were indeed tiie same Erica who had sat there jeais 
b^ore, on the day when her'^prophet' had foretold her iUness. 
What changes had come about since then ! 

But her ^prophet' was nnchanged, his brisk, * Well, ikical' 
was exactiy what it had be^i when she had come to him in the 
days of her atheism. It had always been fall of welcome and 
qmpathy, and now the only diffiarence was tiiat a great happi- 
ness shone in his eyes as he came forwaid with his soffc, ste»dy 
tread and took her band in both his. 

They sat silent for a while, then talked a little but re- 
senredly, for both feit that ijie subject which fiUed their 
thoughts was at once too sacred and too personal to be alto- 
gether put into words. Then by-and-by they began to discuss 
thepractical consequences <^ Üie change, and especially the 
great difficulty äs to Erica's means of supporting herseif. 

' Could you not try teachingl' said Charles Osmond. 

* The market is already OTersto<^ed.' 

' Thie, but I should think that your brains and certificotes 
ought to secure you work in spite of that.' 

* I should like it in many ways/ said Erica, * but, you see, 
except at the night-school it is out of the question, and I could 
not live upon my graut even if eveiy one of my class passed 
the examination. For any other sort of teaching, — who do you 
imagine would have the courage to employ any one bearing the 
name of Eaebumi Why, I can't give an order in a shop 
without being looked all over by the person who takes tho 
address. No, govemessing would be all very well if one might 
assume a nom de giierre, but that would not do, you see.* 

* You couldn't fiud work of that sort among your own set, I 
sv:ppose 1 * 

* Not now,' said Erica * You see, naturally enough, I an 
very much out of favour with them all.' 

* Falling between two stools,' said Charles Osmond, half tc 
himself. * But don't lose heart, Erica ; " A stone that is fit foi 
the wall will not be left in the way :" there is work for you 
somewhere. By the way, I might see old Crutchley — he 
knows all the literary folk, and might get you an introduction 
to some one, at any rate.' 
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Just as Erica was leaving, Brian came in from hia rounds, 
and they met at the door. Had he known her trouble and 
perplexity as to work, no power on earth could have induced 
him to keep silence any longer ; but he knew nothing. She 
looked a little pale, but that was natural enough, and in her 
eyes he could see a peace which he had never seen there before. 
Then deep unselfish happiness fiUed his heart again, and Erica 
recognised in his greeting a great deal more than an ordinary 
bystander would have seen. She went away feeling bettered 
by that hand-clasp. 

* That is a downright good man 1 ' she thought to herseif. 
'Perhaps by the time he's fifty-five he'll be almost equal to his 
£äther.' 



CHAPTER XXIL 

AN EDITOB. 

80CRATES. — How singnlar is the thing calied pleasure, und how 
cnriously related to pain, which might be thoaght to be the opposite ; for 
they never come to a man together, and yet he who parsues either of 
them is generally compelled to take the other. They are two, and yet 
they grow together out of one head or stein ; and I cannot help thinking 
that, if ^sop had noticed them, he would have made a fable about God 
trying to reconcile their strife, and when he conld not, he fastened their 
heads together ; and this is the reason why when one comes the other 
foUows. -. 

PliATO. 

That Erica should live any longer upon the money which her 
father chiefly made by the dissemination of views with which 
she disagreed was clearly impossible, at least impossible to one 
of her sincere and thorough nature. But to find work was 
very difl&cult indeed. After an anxious waiting and searching, 
ßhe was one day surprised by receiving through Charles 
Osmond's friend, Mr. Crutchley, an introduction to the editor 
of a well-known and widely-read paper. Every one congratu- 
lated her, but she could not feel very hopeful, it seemed too 
good to prove true — it was, in fact, so exactly the position 
which she would herseif have chosen that it seemed unlikely it 
should ever really be hers. Still of course she hoped, and 
arrangements were made for an interview with Mr. Bircham 
editor and part-proprietor of the Daily Review, 

Accordingly, one bot summer moming Erica dressed hersclf 
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cax^ftilly, tried to lodc old and serions, and aet off with Tom to 
the diy. 

^I^U See von aafe to the^door of the lion'a den/ said Tom, as 
tibej madetaeir way slong the carowded streets. ' I only wish 
I oonld be imder the table during the interview ; I »honld like 
to aee you doing the dignified Journalist.' 

^ I wouldn't have you foir the wodd ! ' said Erica, langhing. 
Then, growing grave again, 'Oh, Tom! how I wish it were 
over 1 it's worse than three hnndied yisits to a dentist roUed 
into one!' 

* Appalling prospect ! ' said Tom. ^ I can ezactly picture 
what it will be I Mr^m/ snch a forbidding name for an 
editor ! Hell be a sort <tf editorial Mr. Sqneers; hell talk in 
a loud, blustering way, and youll feel exaetly like a joumalistio 
Smike.' , 

* No/ said Erica, laughing. * Hell be a neat little dapper 
man, very smooth and bland, and hell talk patronisingly and 
raise my hopes, and then, in a few days* time will send me a 
polite refusal.' 

*Tell him at once that you hero-worship Sir Michael 
Chumingham, the statesman of the age, the most renowned 
"SlyBacon!*" 

'Tom, do be quiet!' said Erica. I wish you had never 
thbught of that horrid name.' 

* Horrid ! I mean to make my fortune out of it. Tf you 
like, you can offer the pun on reasonable terms to Mr. 
Bircham.' 

* Why, this ia Fleet Street ! doesn't it lead out of this 1 ' 
said Erica, with an indescribable feeling in the back of her 
neck. * We must be quite near.' - 

* Nearer than near,' said Tom. * Now then, left wheel ! 
Here we are, you see ! It*s a mercy that you tum pink with 
fright, not green like the sea-green Robespierre. Go in looking 
as pretty as that, and Mr. Squeers will graciously accept your 
Services, unless he*s sand-blind.' 

' What a tease you are 1 Do be quiet ! ' implored Erica. 
And then, in what seemed to her an alarmingly short time, she 
was actually left by herseif to beard the Hon, and a clerk was 
assuring her that Mr. Bircham was in, and would she walk 
upstairs. 

For reasons best know to himself, the editor of the Daily 
Review had his private room at the very top of the house. A 
sedate clerk led the way up a dingy staircase, and Erica toiled 
after him, wondering how much breath she should have left by 
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the time she reached the end. On one of the landiugs she 
caught sight of a sandy cat and feit a little reassured at 
meeting such an everyday creature in this grim abode; she 
gave it a furtive stroke as she passed, and would have feit it a 
protection if she could have picked it up and taken it with her, 
That would have been undignified, however, and by the timo 
ßhe reached the editor*s room only a very observant person 
could havo discovered in her franko self-possessed manner, any 
trace of nervousness. 

So diflferent was Mr. Bircham from their preconceived 
notions that she could almost have laughed at the contrast. 
He was very tall and pompous, he wore a lank brown wig 
which looked as if it might come off at any moment, he had 
little keen grey eyes which twinkled, and a broad mouth which 
shut very closely ; whether it was grim or humorous she could 
not quite decide. He was sitting in a swivel chair, and the 
table strewn with letters, and the desk, with its pigeon-holes 
crammed with papers, looked so natural and so like her father's 
that she began to feel a reassuring sense of fellowship with 
this entire stranger. The inevitable paste-pot and scissors, the 
piles of newspapers, the books of reference, all looked homelike 
to her. 

Mr. Bircham rose and bowed rather formally, motioned her 
to a seat, and swung round his own seat so that they faced 
one another. Then he scanned her from head to foot with the 
sort of appraising glance to which she was only too well accus- 
tomed — a glance which said as plainly as words, * Oh ! so you 
are that atheist's daughter, are you 1 ' 

But, whatever impression Erica made upon Mr. Bircham, 
not a muscle of his face altered, and he began to discuss 
business in a most formal and business-like way. Things did 
not seem very hopeful, and Erica began to doubt more and 
more whether she had the smallest chance of acceptance. 
Something in the dry formal manner of the editor Struck a 
chill to her heart. So much, so very much depended on this 
interview, and already the prospect seemed far from hopeful. 

* I should like to see some of your work,' observed Mr. 
Bircham. * How long have you been in the habit of writing in 
Mr. Raebum's organ ] ' 

' For the last five years,' said Erica. 

Mr. Bircham lifted his shaggy eyebrows at this, for Erica 
looked even younger than she really was. However, he made 
HO comment, but took up the end of a speaking-tube. 

* Send up Jones with the file of Idol-ßreakers I ordered,' 
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ErkMAi odoar mM. Piresenily the answer fi^om the Icwer 
r^ons appeazed In the shi^ oi the sedate derk carrying a 
gnat bmäle cf last year's Id^jl-Brtdken. 

'Perhapa jcm wül show me one or two of yonr aTerag« 
artidea,' aaid Mr. Bndiam, and, while Erica searclied thnmgh 
the bandle of papen, he tooknp one (^ the oopies whioh läe 
had rat aaide^ and stadied the outaide page oriticallj. * Tki 
IM^Sreaker : Adtooate of FreetÜKwight and SeculariBm. Edited 
hj Luke Baebum.' 

< Tbiffr are sUtm who daze not be 
In ine zlg^t with two or three.* 

Mr. Kxoham put it down and began to watoh her atten- 
ttfelj. She waa abs(»rbed in her sewsh, and waa quite mi- 
eonadona of hia aomtmy« Even had ehe ngtieed hhn, aha 
waa]d notr have nndeistood what was pasaing in hia mind. Bjb 
UMb grey ^es grew bri^t ; then he p^ed baok hia wig 
impatiently ; then he oleaied hia throat; finally he took annffi 
aneesed Ykdently, and walked to the window. Wiesk he re^ 
tomedy he waa even more diy and forqial tiian before. 

* Theae, I äiink, are hiAj rejareaentatiT^' aaid &ioa. * I 
haye marked them in the margin.' 

He took the three or fimr oopiea ahe handed to him, and 
bcgan to look through one of the artldea, mattering a aeutence 
half^oud every now and then, and making little ejaculations 
which might have been either of approval or disapproyaL 

Finally the interview ended. Mr. Bircham put down the 
papers with a sigh of utter weariness, Erica thought. 

*Well, Miss Raebum,' he remarked, *I will look at one or 
two of your other artides, and will communicate with you in a 
few days' tima' 

Then he shook hands with her with frigid politeness, and in 
another minute she was slowly making her way down the 
dingy staircase. Partly from the reaction after her excite- 
ment, partly from mental worry and physical weariness, she 
feit by the time she was fairly out of the oflBce as if she could 
hardly drag herseif aloug. Her heart was like lead, blank loss 
of hope and weary anxiety as to the next efFort to be made 
were weighing her down. She was naturally high-spirited, but 
when high-spirited people do get depressed, they go down to 
the very deepest depths ; and her intenriew with Mr. Bircham, 
by its dry cheerlessness, by its lack of human interest, had 
chilled her all through. If he had even made a remark on the 
weather, she thought she could have liked him bettor .* if he 
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had expressed aü opinion on any subject) even if slie had dis- 
agreed with him, it would have been a relief ; as it was, he 
seemed to her more like a hard steel pen dressed in broadcloth 
than a man. 

As to bis last remark, that could only mean one thing. 
He did not like to teil her to her face that sbe would not suit 
him, but he would communicate with her in a few days, and 
say it comfortably on paper. 

She had never feit quite so desolate and forelom and help- 
less as she feit that day when she left the Daily Review oflBce, 
and found herseif in the noise and bustle of Fleet Street. The 
mid-day sun blazed down upon her in all its strength,; the 
pavements seemed to scorch her feet : the weary succession of 
hunying, pushing, jostling pa^engers seemed to add to her 
sense of Isolation. Presently a girl stopped her, and asked the 
way to Basinghall Street. She knew it well enough, but feit 
too utterly stupid to direct her. 

* You had better ask a policeman,' she replied, wearily. 
Then, recollecting that she had several commissions to do 

for her father, besides a great deal to do at the Stores, she 
braced herseif up, and tried to forget Mr. Bircham, and to devote 
her whole mind to the petty details of Shopping. 

The next evening she was in the study with her father when 
Tom brought in a bündle of letters. One of them was for 
Erica. She at once recognised Mr. Bircham's writing, and a 
new pang of disappointment shot through her, though she had 
really lost all hope on the previous day. This very speedy 
conmiunication could only mean that bis mind had been practi- 
cally made up before. She began to think of her next chance, 
of the next quarter she must try, and slowly opened the un- 
welcome letter. But in a moment she had sprang to her 
feet in an ecstasy of happiness. 

* Oh, father ! oh, Tom ! he will have me ! * 

Raebum looked up from bis correspondence, and together 
they read Mr. Bircham's letter. It was quite as business-like 
as he himself had been at the interview. 

* Dear Madam, 

*Having fdlly considcred the matter, we are 
prepared to offer you a place on our staff. The work required 
was explained to you yesterday. For this we offer a salary of 
2Ö0Z. per annum. Should you signify your acceptance of tbese 
terms, we will send you our usual form of agreement. 

* I am yours faithfully, 
' To Miss Kasbubn/ * Jjlqob Bibohaii; 
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' Comraend me to people whodon't raise one's eipeotatiooB ! ' 
Said Erica, rapturoualy. ' Three cheera for my dear, etiff old 
editor 1 ' 

So that aoiiety was over, and Erica was moat thankful to 
have such a load tekea off her mind. 'f be comfort of it helped 
her through a, very trying summer. 



CBAPTER SXin. 

ERICA TO TDE ÜEacüE. 
Ibuil. — I have Epiiit to da anjtLmg tliat appeara not foul in the tmtb 

of mj apirit. 
DoKB. — Virlne is bald, and goodness never tearfnl. 

Measnn for ilcaitiTt. 
It TftB ths first of September, Watering-placoa were crowded 
with viBitors, dcHtruction had begun among the partridgea, 
and a certain portion of the hard-workiiig Community wcre 
takisg their annual holiday. 

Räeburn, whoBe holidaya were few and far betwcen, had 
been toiling away all through the Bummer montha in town. 
ThJH evening, as he sat hi hia stifiing tittle atudy, hc had fallen 
into a blauk flt of depreaaion. He could neither work nor read. 
Streng as bis nature ivaa, it was not always proof agaiust this 
grim demon, which aveiigcd itsclf on him for ovcrtasking hia 
braiii, shoitening bis hniirs of alecp, and in otborwaysaacrificing 
himaelf to his work, To-night, however, there was reasou for 
bis depreaaion; for while he aat fighting bis demon at home, 
Erica had gone to Charles Oamond'e church — it was the evening 
of her baptism. 

0£ course it was tiie necessary sequence of the eonfeaaion 
ehe had made a few months before, and Raebum had long 
kuown that it was inevitable ; but noue the leas did be tbis 
evening auffer more aoutely than he had yet auffered, realising 
more fully hia child's dofeotion. Tbe private confession bad 
etartled, shocked, grieved him inespreaaibly ; but the public 
profession, with its senae of irrevocableness, filled hia heart 
witb a grief for whicb be could find no aingle ray of comfort. 

Erica'a brave endurance of all the triala and discomforta 
involved in her chsmge of faith had impreased bim not a little, 
and even wben moat burt and annoyed by bcr new views, he 
had alwaya tried to abield her ; but it had been a hard aummer, 
and the loaa of the home unityhad tried him aorely. 

Uoreover, the comparatiTS quiet (tf the last year was now 
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ended. A new foe had arisen in the person of a certain retired 
cheesemonger, who had swom war to the knife against the 
apostle of atheism. Unfortunately, Mr. Pogson's war wasn ot 
undertaken in a Christ-like spirit ; his zeal was fast changing 
into personal animosity, and he had avowed that he would crush 
Raebum, though it should cost him the whole of his fortune. 
This very day he had brought into action the mischievons and 
unfair blasphemy laws, and to everybody's amazement, had 
commenced a prosecution against Raebum for a so-called *blas- 
phemous libel ' in one of his recent pamphlets. An attack on 
the liberty of the press was to Raeburn what the sound of the 
trumpet is to the war-horse. Yet, now that the first excite- 
ment was over, he had somehow sunk into a fit of black 
depressien. How was it ? Was his strength failing 1 was he 
growing old — unfit for his work 1 

He was roused at length by a knock at his door. The 
servant entered with a number of letters. He tumed them 
over mechanically until some handwriting which reminded him 
of his mother's made him pause. The letter bore the Greyshot 
postmark; it must be from his sister IsobeL He opened it 
with some eagemess; there had been no communication be- 
tween them since the time of his wife's ieath, and though he 
had hoped that the correspondence once beguu might have 
been continued, nothing more had come of it. The letter 
proved short, and not altogether palatable. It began with 
rejoicings over Erica's change of views, the report of which 
had reached Mrs. Fane-Smith. It went on to regret that he 
did not share in the changa Raebum's lip curled as he read. 
Then came a request that Erica might be sdlowed to visit her 
relations, and the letter ended with a kindly-mea^t but mis- 
taken offer. 

* My hasband and I both feel that there are many ob- 
jections to Erica's remaining in her present home. We should 
be much pleased if she would live with us — at any rate, imtil 
she has met with some Situation which would provide her 
with a suitable and permanent residence. 

The offer was not intendedto be insulting, butundoubtedly, 
to such a father as Raebum, it was a gross insult. His eyes 
flashed fire, and involuntarily he crashed the letter in his band ; 
then, a little ashamed of the passionate act, he forced himself 
deliberately to smooth it out again, and, folding it accurately, 
put it in his pocket A note for Erica remained in the envelope; 
he placed it on the mantel-piecOi then feU back in his chair 
Again and thought. 
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After all, might not the visit to Greyshot be a very good 
thjng for her ? Of course she would never dream of livin^ with 
her aunt, would indeed be as angry at the proposal as he had been. 
But might not a visit of two or three weeks open her eyes to 
her new position, and prove to her that among Christians such 
people as the Osmonds were only in the minority ! He knew 
enough of society to be able to estimate the position it would ac- 
cord to Erica. He knew that her sensitiveness would be wounded 
again and again, that her honesty would be shocked, her belief 
in the so-called Christian world shaken. Might not all this be 
salutary ? Aud yet he did not like the thought ; he could not 
bear sending her out alone to fight her own battles, could not 
endure the consciousness that she was bearing his reproach. 
Oh, why had this miserable, desolating change ever occurred 1 
At this very moment she was making public profession of a 
faith which could only place her in the most tryingofpositions; 
at this veiy moment she was pledging hersolf to a lifo of 
bondage and trouble ; while he, Standing aside, could soe all 
the dangers and difficulties of her tuture, and could do absolutely 
nothing ! 

It reminded him of one of the most horrible moments of his 
lifo. Walking up Regent Street one aftemoon, years ago, 
Erica, Walking with Mrs. Craigie on the opposite side, had 
caught sight of him, and regardless of the fourfold chain of 
carriages, had rushed across to him with the fearless daring of 
a six years' old child, to whom the danger of horses' hoofs was 
a mere nothing when compared with the desire to get a walk with 
her father. His heart beat quicker even now as he thought of 
the paralysing dread of long ago, nor had Miss Erica ever been 
scolded for her loving rashness; in his relief he had been 
unable to do anything but clasp the little band in his as though 
nothing should ever part them again. 

But her loving disregard of all danger and difficulty was no 
longer inspired by love of him, but by love of what Raeburn 
considered a myth and a delusion. 

In that lay the real sting. Her courage, her sufFering, all 
scemed to him wasted, altogether on the wrong side. Once 
more black gloom feil upon him. The room grew dusk — 
then dark, but still he remained motionless. 

Again he was interrupted by a knock at his door. 

* Signor Civita wished to speak to him.' 

He braced himself up for an interview with some stranger, 
and in walked a foreigner wrapped in a long cloak, and looking 
exceedingly like a stage brigand. 
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He bowed, the brigand bowed too, and said something, 
rapid and iinintelligible, in Italian. Then glanccd at the door 
to see that it was safcly closed, he mado a bound to the open 
window and shut it noiselessly. Raebum quietly reached down 
a loaded revolver which hung about the mantel-piece, and cocked 
it, whereupon the brigand feil into a paroxysm of laughter, and 
exclaimed, in German. 

* Why, my good friend ! do you not know nie ? ' 

* Haeberlein ! ' exclaimed Raebum, in utter amazement, 
submitting to a German embrace. 

* Eric himself and no other ! ' retumed the brigand. * Draw 
your curtains and lock your door and you shall see me in the 
flesh. I am half stifled m this lordly wig.' 

* Wait,' said Raebum. * Be cautious.' 

He left him for a minute, and Haeberlein heard him giving 
Orders that no one eise was to be admttted that evening. 
Then he came back, quietly bolted the door, closed the shutters, 
and lit the gas. In the meantime his friend threw off his 
cloak, removed the wig of long, dark hair, and the drooping 
moustache and shaggy eyebrows, revealing his natural face and 
form. Raebum grasped his hand once more. 

'Now I feel that Tve got you, Eric ! ' he exclaimed. *What 
lucky Chance has brought you so unexpectedly ? ' 

* No lucky one 1 ' said Haeberlein, with an expressive motion 
of the Shoulders. * But of that anon ; let me look at you, old 
fellow — why you're as white as a milier ! call yourself six-and- 
forty ! you might pass for my grandfather ! * 

Raebum, who had a large reserve f und of humour, caught 
up his friend's black wig from the table and put it on above his 
own thick, white hair, showing plainly enough that in face and 
spirits he was as young as ever. It was seven yeara since they 
had met, and they feil to talk of reminiscences, and in the 
happiness of their meeting put off the more serious matters 
which must be discussed before long. It was a good half-hour 
before Haeberlein alluded to the occasion of his present visit. 

* Being actually in London, I couldn't resist looking in upon 
you,' he said, a cloud of care coming over his face. * I only 
hope it won't get you into a scrape. I came over to try to 
avert this deplorable business about poor Kellner — ^too late, I 
fear. And the worst of it is, I must have blundered somehow, 
for my coming leaked out, and they are on the watch for me. 
If I get safe across to France to-night, I shall be lucky.* 

* Incautious as ever,* sighed Raebum. * And that Kellner 
richly deserves his fate. Why ahould you meddle I' 
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* I was bound to,* said Haeberlein. He did me many a 
good tum during my exile, and, though he haa made a grave 
mistake, yet ' 

* Yet you must run your chivalrous liead into a halter for 
bis sake ! ' exclaimed Raebum. * You were ever Quixote. I 
sball live to see you haüged yet' 

Haeberlein laughed. 

* No, I don't think you will,* he said cheerfully. * IVo had 
Bome bad falls, but IVe always fallen on my feet. With a good 
cause, a man has little to fear.' 

' * If this were a good cause,' said Raebum with significant 
emphasis.' 

* It was the least I could do,' said Haeberlein^ with the chival- 
rous disregard of seif, which was bis chief characteristio. * I only 
fear that my coming here may involve you in it — which heaven 
forefend! I should never forgive myself if I injured your 
reputation. 

Raebum smiled rather bitterly. 

You need not fear that. My reputation has long been at 
the mercy of all the lying braggarts in the country. Men label 
me socialist one day, Individualist the next. I become com- 
munist or egotist, as is most convenient to the Speaker and 
most damaging to myself. But there,' he exclaimed, regaining 
the tranquil serenity which characterised him, * why should I 
rail at the world when I might be talking to you 1 How is my 
old friend Hans ? ' 

The sound of a key in the latch startled them. 

* It is only Erica,' said Raebum. * I had forgotten she was 
out.' 

* My pretty little namesake ! I should like to see her. Is 
she still a zealous little atheist % * 

* No, she has become a Christian,' said Raebum, speaking 
with some effort. 

* So ! ' exclaimed Haeberlein, without further comment. 
He himself was of no particular creed ; he was just indifferent, 
and the zeal of his friend often surprised him. 

Raebum went out into the passage, drew Erica into the 
front sitting-room, and closed the door. 

* There is an old friend of yours in my study,' he said. 
* He wishes to see you, but you must promise secrecy, for he ia 
in danger.' 

* Is it Herr Haeberlein 1 ' asked Erica. 

* Yes, on one of his rash, kindly errands, but one of which I 
don't approvöi However, his work is over, and we must try to 
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get him safely off to France. Come in with me if you will, but 
I wanted to teil you about it first, so that you should not be 
mixed up with this against your will, which would be unfair.' 

*Would itr Said Erica, smiling, as she slipped her band 
into his. 

Haberlein had taken a newspaper out of his pocket, and was 
searching for something. The gaslight feil on bis clean-shaven 
face, revealing a sweet-tempered mouth, keen bluo eyes, a broad 
German forehead, and closely-cropped iron-grey hair. Erica 
thought him scarcely altered since their last meeting. He 
threw down his newspaper as she approached. 

*Well, my Herzblättchen / ^ he exclaimed, saluting her with a 
double kiss, * so you are not ashamed of your old friend ? So,' 
holding her at arms' length and regarding her critically, ' lion- 
hearted as ever, I see, and ten thousand times prettier. Potz- 
tausend/ the English girls do beat ours all to nothing. Well, 
niy Liebchen, dost thou remember the day when thou carried 
the Casati despatches in thy geography book under the very 
nose of a spy ? It was a brave deed that, and it saved a brave 
man's lifo.' 

Erica smiled and coloured. * I was not so brave as I 
secmed,' she said. * My heart was beating so loud, I thought 
people must hear it.' 

* Hast thou never heard the saying of the first Napoleon^ 
'* The bravest man is ho who can conceal his fear ! " I do not 
come under that category, for I never had fear — never feit it. 
Thou wouldst not dream, Herzhlättchen, that spies are at this 
moment dogging my steps while I jest hero with thee 1' 

* Is that indecd trueV exclaimed Erica. 

They explained to her a little more of Haeberlein's errand 
and the risk he ran; he alluded to his hopes that Raebum 
might not be involved in any unpleasant consequences. Erica 
grew pale at the bare Suggestion. 

' See,' exclaimed Haeberlein, ' the little one cares more for 
your reputation than you do yourself, my friend. See what it 
is to have a daughter who can be afraid for you, though she 
cannot be afraid for herself ! But, LiehcJien, thou must not 
blame me for Coming to see him. Think ! — my best friend, 
and unseen for seven years !' 

* It is worth a good deal of risk,' said Erica, brightly. But 
OS the terror of having her father's namo mentioned in con- 
noxion with Herr Ke''^iior's once more rcturncd to her, she 
added, pleadingly, *And you will be careful when you leave the 
house 1' 

o 
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*Yes, indeed/ said Haeberlein. 'See what a disguise I 
have !' 

He hastily donned the black wig, moustache, and eyebrows, 
and the long Italian cloak. 

Erica looked at him critically. 

* Art thou not satisfied V he asked. 

' Not a bit,' she said, promptly. ' In London every one 
would tum to look twice at such a dress as that, which is what 
you want to avoid. Bcsides, those eyebrows are so outrageous, 
so evidently false.' 

She thought for a minute. 

* My brown Invemess,' suggested Raeburn. 

* Too thick for a summer night,' said Erica, ' and,* — ^glancing 
from her father to Haeberlein — * too long to look natural. I 
think Tom's ulster and travelling-hat would be better.' 

* Commend me to a woman when you want sound ad vice l' 
eried Haeberlein. 

Erica went to search Tom's room for the ulster, and in the 
meantime Haeberlein showed his friend a paragraph in one of 
the evening papers which proved to Raeburn that the risk was 
indeed very great. They were discussing things much more 
gravely when Erica returned. 

* The stations will be watched,' Haeberlein was saying. 

* What Station do you go to ?' asked Erica. 

* I thought of trying Cannon Street,' replied the German. 

* Because,' continued Erica, * I think you had better let me 
see you ofF. You will look like a young Englishman, and I 
shall do all the talking, so that you need not betray your accent. 
They would never dream of Herr Haeberlein ■ laughing aud 
talking with a young girL' 

* They would never dream that a young girl would bo brave 
enough to run such a risk !' said Haeberlein. * No, my sweet 
Herzhlättchen, I could not bring thee into danger.' 

* There will be none for me,' said Erica, * and it may save 
you from evil and my father from suspicion. Father, if you 
will let me, it would be more of a disguise than anything.' 

* You might meet some one you know,' said Raeburn. 
'Veiy unlikely,' she replied. *And even if I did, what 

would it matter 1 I need not teil them anything, and Herr 
Haeberlein would get off all the same.' 

He saw that she was too pure and too unconventional to 
understand his objection, but his whole heart rebelled against 
the idea of letting her undertake the task, and it was only after 
much persuasion that she drew from him a reluctant consent. 
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After all, it would be a great safeguard to Haeberlein, and 
Haeberlein was bis dearest friend. For no one eise could he 
Uave risked what was so precious to him. There was very 
Ättle time for discussion. The instant bis permission was 
given, Erica ran upstairs to Tom's private den, lighted bis gas- 
stove, and made a cup of chocolate, at the same time 
blackening a cork very carefuUy. In a few minutes she re- 
tumed to the study, carrying the chocolate and a plate of 
rusks, wbich she remembered were a particular weakness of 
Herr Habe ricinus. She found that in her absence the two had 
been discussiug matters again, for Haeberlein met her with 
another remonstrance. 

^ Liehe Erica,' he bogan, ' I yielded just now to thy generous 
proposal ; but I think it will not do. For myself I can be rash, 
but not for thee. Thou art too frail and lovely, my little one, 
to be mixed up with the grim realities of such a life as mine.' 

She only laughed. * Why, I have been mixed up with them 
ever since I was a baby V 

*True; but now it is diflferent. The world might judge 
thee harshly, people might say things which woiüd wound 
thee.' 

* " They say ! Let them say ! " ' quoted Erica, smiling. 
* Mens conscia recti will carry one through worse thiogs than a 
little slander. No, no, you must really let me have my own 
way. It is right, and there's an end of it ! ' 

Raebum let things run their course ; he agreed with Erica 
all the time, though bis heart impelled him to keep her at 
home. And as to Eric Haeberlein, it would have needed a far 
strenger mind than that of the sweet-tempered, Quixotic 
German to resist the generous help offered by such a lovely 
girl. 

There was no time to lose ; the latest train for the con- 
tinent left at 9.25, and before Haeberlein had adjusted bis new 
disguise the clock Struck nine. Erica very carefully blackened 
bis eyebrows and ruthlessy sheared the long black wig to an 
ordinary and unnoticeable length, and, when Tom's ulster and 
hat were added, the disguise w^as so perfect, and made Hae- 
berlein look so absurdly young, that Raeburn himself could 
not possibly have recognised him. 

In past years Raebum had often risked a great deal for bis 
friend. At one time bis house had been watched day and 
night in consequence of bis well-known friendship with the 
Republican Don Quixote. Unfortunately, therefore, it was 
only too probable that Haeberlein in risking bis visit thia 
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evening might have run into a trap. If he were being searched 
for, his friend's liouse would almost inevitably be watched. 

They exclianged farowells, not without some show pf 
emotion on each side, and just at the last Raebum liastily bent 
down and kissed Erica's foreliead, at his heart a sickening sense 
of anxiety. She too was anxious, but she was very happy to 
have found on the evening of her baptism so unusual a Service 
to render to her father, and, besides, the consciousness of 
danger always raised her spirits. 

When, as they had half expected, they found the would-be- 
natural-looking detective prowling up and down the cul-de-sac, 
it was no effort to her to begin at onee a laughing account of a 
Bchool examination which Charles Osmond had told her about, 
and so naturally and brightly did she talk that, though actually 
brushing past the spy under the füll light of the street lamp, 
she entirely disarmed suspicion. 

It was a horrible moment, however. Her heart beat wildly 
as they passed on, and every moment she thought she should 
hear quick steps behind them. But nothing came of it, and in 
a few minutes they were Walking down Southampton Row. 
When this was safely passed, she began to feel comparatively 
at ease. Haeberlein thought they might take a cab. 

* Not a Hansom,* she said, quickly, as he was on the point 
of hailing one. ' You would be so much more exposed, you 
know !' 

Haeberlein extoUed her common-sense, and they secured a 
four-wheeler and drove to Cannon Street. 

Talking now became more possible. Haberlein leant far 
back in the corner, and spoke in low tones. 

* Thou hast been my salvation, Erica,' he said, pressing her 
band. 'That fellow would never have let me pass in the 
Italian costume. Thou wert right as usual, it was theatrical, 
— ^how do you call, — stagey, is it not !' 

*I am a little troublcd about your mouth,' said Erica, 
smiling, * the moustache doesn't disguise it, and it looks so 
good-tempered and like itself. Can't you feel severe just for 
half-an-hour V 

Haeberlein smiled his irresistibly sweet smile, and tried to 
comply with her wishes, but not very succossfully. 

* I think,' said Erica, presently, * it will be the best way, if 
you don't mind, for you just to stroll through the booking- 
office while I take your ticket. I can meet you by the book- 
stall and I will still talk for us both in case you betray your 
accent.' 
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* Herzbläitchen ! ^ exclaimed Haeberlcin. 'bow shall I ever 
rcpay thee ! Thou art a real canny little Scot ! I only wish I 
had half thy caution and forethought.' 

* Don't look like that ! ' Said Erica, laughing, as tho 
benignant expression once more came over bis lips. *Yoii 
really must try to tum down the corners 1 Your character is a 
silent, morose misantbropa I am tho cbatterbox, pure and 
simple/ 

Tbcy were both laugbing wben tbey drew near to tbe 
Station, but a sense of tbe risk sobered Haeberlein, and Erica 
carried out her programme to perfection. It was rather a 
shock to her, indeed, to find a detective keenly inspecting all 
wbo went to the ticket-oflBce. He stood so close to tbe pigeon- 
bole that Erica doubted wbetber Herr Haeberlein's eyebrows, 
improved thougb tbey were, could possibly have escaped de- 
tection. It required all her self-oommand to prevent her 
colour from rising and her fingers from trembling as she received 
tbe ticket and the change under that steady scrutiny. Then 
she passed out on to tbe platform and found that Herr Hae- 
berlein had been wise enough to buy tbe paper which least 
sympathised with bis views, and in a fewminutes be was safely 
disposed in tbe middle of a well-fiUed carriage. 

Erica took out her watch. Tbere were still three minutes 
before tbe train started, three long, interminable minutes ! 
she looked down the platform, and her heart died witbin her ; 
for, steadily advancing towards them, she saw two men making 
carcful search in every carriage. 

Herr Haeberlein was sitting with bis back to the engine. 
Between bim and tbe door sat a lady with a copy of the 
Graphic on her knee. If she could only have been persuaded 
to read it, it might have made an eflfectual screen. She tried 
to will her to take it up, but without succoss. And still tbe 
detectives moved steadily forward with their keen scrutiny. 

Erica was in despair. Herr Haeberlein imaglned bimself 
safe now, and she could not warn bim without attracting the 
notice and rousing the suspicion of the passengers. To com- 
plcte her misery, she saw that be had pushed bis wig a little on 
one side, and tbrougb the black bair she caught a glimpse of 
silvery grey. 

Her heart beat so fast that it almost choked her, but still 
she forced berself to talk and laugh, thougb every moment tbe 
danger drew nearer. At tbe very last moment, an inspiration 
came to her. Tbe detectives were examining the next car- 
riage. 
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* They are taking things in the most leisurely way to- 
night ; ' she exclaimed. * l'm tired of waiting. I shall say 
good-bye to you, and go home, I tliink.' 

As she spoke, she opened the carriage-door, stepped in, and 
demonstratively kissed her silent companion, much to the 
amusement of the passen gers, who had been a good deal 
diverted by her raey conversation and the grumpy replies of 
the traveller. There was a smile on every face when one of 
the detectives looked in. He glanced to the other side of the 
carriage, and saw a dark-haired youug man in an ulster, and a 
pretty girl taking leave of her lover. Erica's face entirely hid 
Herr Haeberlein's from view and the man passed on with a 
ßhrug and a smile. She had contrived to re-adjust his wig, 
and, "vvith many last words, managed to spin out the remaining 
time, tili at last the welcome signal of departure was given. 

Haeberlein's mouth relaxed into a benign ant smile, as he 
nodded a farewell ; then he discreetly composed himself into a 
sleeping posture, while Erica stood on the platform and waved 
her handkerchief. 

As she moved away the two detectives passed by her. 

* Not there ! at any rate,' she heard one of them say. 
* Maybe they got him by the nine o'clock at Waterloo.' 

* More likely trapped him in Guilford Terrace,' replied the 
other. 

Erica, shaking with suppresscd laiighter, saw the man leave 
the Station ; and then, springing into a cab, drove to a strcet in 
the neighbourhood of Guilford Square. 

New that her work was over, she began to feel wliat a 
terrible strain it had been. At first she lay back in the corner 
of the cab in a State of dreamy poace, watching the gaslit 
streets, the hurrying passengers, with a comfortable sense of 
security and rost. But when she was sct down ncar Guilford 
Square, her courage, which in real danger had never failed her, 
suddenly ebbed away, and left her merely a young girl, with 
aching back and weary limbs, with a shrinking dislike of 
Walking alone so late in the evening. AYorst of all, her old 
childish panic had taken hold of her once more ; her knees 
trembled beneath her, as she remembered that she must pass 
the spy, who would asBuredly still be keeping watch in Guil- 
ford Terrace. The dread of being secretly watched had always 
been a torment to her. Spies, sometimes real, sometimes 
imaginary, had been the terror of her childhood — had taken the 
place of the ghost and bogey panics which assail children 
brought up in other creeds. 
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The fact was she had been living at very high pressure, and 
she was too much exhausted to conquer her mireasonable 
fright, which increased every momeDt, until she was on the 
point of going to the Osmonds, willing to frame any excuse for 
ßo late a visit if only she could get one of them to walk home 
with her. Honesty and shame hindered her, however. With 
a great effort of will she forced herseif to pass the door, 
horrified to find how nearly selfish cowardice had induced her 
to draw her fricnds into suspicion. Echoes of the hymns sung 
at her baptism and at the subseqaent confirmation rang in her 
ears. She walked on niore bravely. 

By the time she reached Guilford Terrace, she had herseif 
quite in band. And it was well ; for, as she walked down the 
dreary little alley, a dark form emerged from the shadow, and 
suddenly confronted her. 

Any one might reasonably be a little startled by having a 
sudden pause made bcfore them by an unknown person on a 
dark night. Erica thought she could exactly sympathise with 
a shying horse ; she feit very much inclined to swerve aside. 
Fortunately she betrayed no fear, only a little surprise, as she 
lifted her head and looked the man füll in the face, then 
moved on with quiet dignity. She feit him follow her to the 
very door, and pürposely she took out her latch-key with great 
deliberation, and allowed him, if he pleased, to take a quiet . 
survey of the passage while she rubbed her boots on the mat ; 
then, with a delicious sense of safety, she closed the door on the 
unfriendly gaze. 

In the meantime, Raebum had spent a miserably anxious 
evening, regretting bis rash permission for Erica to go, re- 
gretting bis own enforced inaction, regretting bis well-known 
and undisguisable face and form, almost regretting that bis 
friend had visited him. Like Erica, he was only personally 
brave ; he could not be brave for other people. Actual risk he 
would have enjoyed, but this anxious waiting was to him the 
keenest torture. 

When at length the age-long hour had passed, and he heard 
the front door close, he started up with an exclamation of relief, 
and hurried out into the passage. Erica greeted him with her 
brightest smile. 

* All safe,' she said, following him into the study. * He 
is well on bis way to Folkestone, and we have eluded three 
spies.' 

Then, with a good deal of humour, she related the whole of 
die adventure, at the same time taking off her hat and glovea. 
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' And you met no one you kncw ? ' askcd Raebum. 

* Only the bishop wbo baptised and confirmed me tbis 
evening, and be of course did not recognise me.' 

As sbe spoke, sbe unbuttoncd ber ulster, disclosing beneatb 
it ber wbite serge dress. 

Raebum sighed. Words and sigbt botb reawakened a grief 
whicb he "would fain have put from bim. 

But Erica came and sat down on tbe bcartbrug, and nestled 
up to bim just as usual. 

* I am so tired, padre mio l ' sbe exclaimed. * But it has 
been well wortb it.* 

Raebum did not answer. Sbe lookcd up in bis face, 

* Wbat are you tbinking % ' 

* I was tbinking tbat few people bad such an ending to tbeir 
>:jnfirmation day/ said Raebum. 

* I tbank God for it/ said Erica. * Ob ! fatber, tbere is so 
mucb, so very mucb, we still bave in common ! And I am so 
glad tbis bappened to night of all nights ! ' 

He stroked her hair caressingly, but did not speat 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE NEW RELATIONS, 

For all men live and judge amiss 

Whose talents jump not just with bis. Hudihras, 

Comfortable moles, "whom what they do 
Teaches the limit of the just and true, 
(And for such doing they require not eyes). 

Matthew Arnold. 

OxB brigbt aftemoon about a weck aftcr tbis, Erica found 
bersclf actually in tbe train, and on ber way to Greyshot. At 
first sbe bad disliked tbe idca, but her fiitlier bad cvidcntly 
wisbed ber to accept tbe invitation, and a liopc of uniting again 
tbe two families would bave stimulatcd ber to a mucb more 
formidable undertaking tban a visit of a few wecks to pcrfect 
strangera. Sbe knew notbing of tbe proposal made to bor 
fatber ; ber own letter bad been most kind, and after all, 
tbougb sbe did not like tbe actual leaving bome, sbe could not 
but look forward to a rcst and cbange after tbe long summer 
montbs in town. Moreover, Aunt Jean bad just returncd, 
after a bricf boliday, and tbe bome atmosphcre for tbe last two 
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or three days had bccn very trying ; she feit as if a change 
would make her better able to bcar thc small daily frets and 
aimoyances, and not unnatiirally looked forward to the de- 
licious rest of unity. A Christian home ought to be de- 
lightful ; she had never staycd in one, and had a high ideal 

It was about six o'clock by tho time she reached her 
joumey's end, and, waiting for her on the platform, she had no 
diJBBculty in recognising her aunt, a taller and fairer edition of 
Mrs. Craigie, who reeeived her with a kind, nervous diffident 
greeting, and seemed very anxious indeed about her luggage, 
which was speedily brought to light by the footman, and safely 
conveyed to the carriage. Erica, used to complete inde- 
pendence, feit as if she were being transformed into a sort of 
grown-up baby, as she was relieved of her bag and umbrella, 
and guided down the steps, and assisted into the open landau, 
and carefuUy tucked in with a carriage-rug. 

* I hope you are not over-tired with the journey 1 ' inquired 
her aunt, with an air of the kindest and most anxious 
Bolicitude. 

Accustomed to a really hard lifo in London Erica almost 
laughed at the idea of being over-tired by such a short 
journey. 

*0h, I have enjoyed it, thank you,' she replied. * What a 
lovely line it is ! ' 

*Isitr Said her aunt, a little suprised. *I did'nt know it 
was considered specially pretty, and I myself am never able 
to look much at the scenery in travelling; it always gives me 
a headache/ 

* What a pity ! ' said Erica. * It is such a treat, I think. 
In fact, it is the only way in which I have seen what people 
call scenery. I never stayed in the country in my life.' 

* My dcar, is it possible ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Fane-Smith in a 
horrified voice. * Yet you do not look pale. Do you mean that 
you have spent your whole life in town 1 ' 

' I was at Paris for two years/ said Erica ; * and twice I 
have spent a little time at the seaside ; and, years and years 
ago, father was once taken ill at Southampton, and we went to 
him there — that was almost like the country — I mean, one 
could get country walks. It was delightful ; there is a splendid 
avenue, you know,' and oh, such a common ! It was in the 
spring-time. I shall never forget the yellow gorse and the 
hawthorns, and such beautiful velvety grass.' 

Her enthusiasm pleased her aunt ; moreover, it was a great 
relief to find the unknown niece well-bred and companionable, 
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and not overburdened with shyness. Already Mrs. Fanc-Smitb 
loved her, and feit that the invitation, which she had given 
really from a strong sense of duty, was likely to give her 
pleasure instead of discomfort. All the way home, while Erica 
admired the Greyshot streets, and asked questions aboiit the 
various buildings, Mrs. Fane-Smith was rejoicing that so fair a 
* brand,' as she mentally expressed it, had been * plucked from 
the buming/ and resolving that she would adopt her as a 
ßecond daughter, and, if possible, indiice her to take their 
name, and drop the notorious * Raeburn.' The relief was great, 
for on the way to the Station Mrs. Fane-Smith had been 
revolving the unpleasant thought in her mind that * Really 
there was no knowing, Erica might be "anything" since her 
mother was a " nobody."' 

At last they drew up before a large hcuse in the most 
fashionable of the Greyshot Squares, the Windows and balconies 
of which were gay with flowers. 

' We shall find Rose at home, I expect,' said Mrs. Fane- 
Smith, leading Erica across a marble-paved hall ; and even as 
she spoke a merry voice came from the staircase, and down 
ran a fair-haired girl, with a charmingly eager and naive 
manner. 

Erica had guessed what she must be from the quaint and 
kindly-meant letter which she had sent her years before, and 
though five years in society had somewhat artificialised Rose, 
she still retained much of her childishness and impetuous 
honesty. She slipped her arm into her cousin's, and took her 
off to her room at once. 

*I am so glad you have come!' she exclaimed. *I have 
been longing to see you for years and years. Mamma has been 
talking so much about your clevcrness and my stupidity that 
just at the last I feit quite in a fright lest you should be too 
dreadfully " blue." I looked out of the drawing-room winde w 
for you, and if you had been very forbidding, I should have 
received you in State in the drawing-room, but you were so 
charmingly pretty that I was obliged to rush down headlong to 
meet you.' 

Erica laughed and blushed, not being used to such broad 
compliments. In the meantime, they had traversed sevcral 
flights of stairs, and Rose, opening a door, showed her into a 
spacious bedroom, most luxuriously fitted up. 

* This great big room for me ! ' exclaimed Erica. 

*It isn't at all ghostly,' said Rose, reassuringly. * Will you 
be afraid if you have a night-light ] ' 
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Erica laughed at the idea of being afraid ; she was mcrely 
amused to think of herseif established in such a palatial bed- 
room, such a contrast to her little book-lincd room at home. 
There was a dainty little book-case here, hoArever, with some 
beautifully bound books, and in another minuto sho was do- 
lightedly scanning their titles, and, with a joyous exclamatlon, 
had caught up Browning's Christmas Eve and Baster Day, whcn 
a sound of dismay from her cousin made her laughingly put it 
down again. 

* Oh, dear me ! ' said Rose, in a despairing voice, * I am afraid, 
after all, you are dreadfully blue. Fancy snatching up a 
Browning like that ! ' 

Erica began to unlock her trunk. 

' Do you want your things out ? ' said Rose. * I'll ring for 
Gemma ; shell unpack for you.' 

* Oh, thank you,' said Erica, * I would much rather do it 
myself.' 

*But it is nearly dinner-time, we are dining early this 
evening, and you will want Gemma to help you to dress.' 

* Oh, no,' said Erica, laughing, * I never had a maid in my 
life.' 

* How funny,' said Rose, ' I shouldn't know what to do with- 
out one. Gemma does everj thing for me, at least everything 
that Elspeth will let her.' 

* Is she Italian ? ' as Erica. 

*0h, no, her name is really Jemirna, butthat was quite too 
dreadfully ugly, you know, and she is such a pretty girl.' 

She chattered on while Erica unpack ed and put on her 
white serge, then they went down to the drawing-room, whero 
Erica was introduced to her host, a small elderly man, who 
looked as if Indian sun had partially frizzled him. He received 
her kindly, but with a sort of ceremonious stiffness which made 
her feel less perfectly at her ease than bcfore, and after the 
usual remarks about the length of the joumcy, and the beauty 
of the weather he relapsed into silence, surveying every one 
from his arm-chair as though he wcre passing mental judgments 
on every foolish or trifling remark uttered. In reality, he was 
taking in every particular about Erica. He looked at her broad 
forehead, overshadowed by the thick smooth waves of short 
aubum hair; observed her golden-brown eyes which were just 
now as clear as amber ; noted the creamy whitness and delicate 
coloaring of her complexion, which indeed defied criticism — • 
even the criticism of such a critical man as Mr. Fane-Smith. 
The nose was perhaps a trifle too long, the chin too prominent, 
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for ideal beauty, but greater regularity of feature could but 
have rendered less quaint, less powerful, and less attractive tho 
strangely winsome face. It was only the mouth which he did 
not feel satisfied with, — it added character to the face, but he 
ßomehow feit that it betokened a nature not easily led, not so 
gentle and pliable as he could have wished. It shut so very 
firmly, and the under-lip was a little thinner and straighter 
then the other and receded a little from it, giving the impres- 
sion that Erica had bome much suflfering, and had exercised 
great self-restraint. 

Mrs. Fane-Smith saw in her a sort of minature and 
feminine edition of the Luke Kaeburn whom she remembered 
eight-and-twenty years before in their Scottish home. When 
Hose had gone into the back drawing-room to fetch her creweis, 
she drew Erica towards her, and, kissing her again, said in a 
low, almost frightened voice, 

* You are very like what your father was.' 

But just at that moment Mr. Fane-Smith asked some sudden 
question, and his wife, starting and colouring, as though she had 
been detected in wrong-doiug, hurriedly and nervously devoted 
h«rself to what seemed to Erica a distractingly roundabout 
answer. By the time it was fairly ended, dinner was announced, 
and the strangeness of the atmosphere of this new home Struck 
more and more upon Erica and chilled her a little. The 
massive grandeur of the old oak furniture, the huge oil 
paintings, which she wanted really to study, the great silver 
candelabra, even the two footmen and the solemn old butler 
seemed to oppress her. The luxury was almost burdensome. 
It was a trcat indeed to see and use beautiful glass and china, 
and pleasant to have beautiful fruit and flowcrs to look at, but 
Erica was a Bohemian and hated stifF ceremony. Her heart 
failed her w^hen she thought of sitting down night after night 
to s\ich an intermiuable meal. 

Worse still, she had taken a dislike to her host. Her likes 
and dislikes were always characterised by Higbland intensity, 
and something in her aunt's husband seemed to rub her the 
wrong way. Mr. Fane-Smith was a retired Indian jiidge, a man 
much rcspected in the religious world, and in his way a really 
good man; but undoubtedly his sympathies were narrow and 
his creed hard. Closely entwined with much true and active 
Christianity he had allowed to spring up a choking overgrowth 
of hard criticism, of intolerance, of dominecring dogmatism. 
He was one of those men who go about the workl, trying, not 
to find points of union with all men, but ferrcting out the most 
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trifljug points of divergence. He did this with the best in- 
tentions, no doubt, bat as Erica's whole view of lifc, and of 
Christian life in particular, was the direct opposite of his, their 
natures inevitably jaircd. 

She knew that it was foolish to expect every Christian 
household to be equal to the Osmond's, but nevcrthelcss a bitter 
sense of disappointment stolo over her that evening. Where 
was the sense of rostful unity which she had looked fbrward toi 
The new atmosphore feit stränge, the now order of life — this 
luxurious easy life — was hard to comprehend. 

To add to her dislike, Mr. Fane-Smith was something of an 
epicure and had a most fastidions palate. Now, Erica's fathci 
thought scarcely anything about what he ate — it was indeed 
upon record that he had once in a fit of absence dined upon a 
plate of scraps intended for Friskarina, while cngaged in sonie 
Bcientißc discussion with the professor ! Mr. Fane-Smith, on 
the other band, though convinced that the motto of all atheists 
was, * Let us eat and drink for to-morrow we die,' criticised his 
food almost as severely as' he criticised human beings. The 
mulligatawny was not to his taste. The curry was too 
bot. He was sure the jelly was made with that detest- 
able stuff gelatine ; he wished his wife would forbid the 
Cook to use it — if she had seen old horses being led into 
a gelatine manufactory as he had seen, she would be more 
particular ! 

Interspersed between these complaints was conversation 
which irritated Erica evcn more. It was chiefly about the 
sayings and doings of people whom she did not know, and 
the doings of some clergyman in a neighbouring town seemed 
to receive severe censure, for Mr. Fane-Smith stigmatiscd him 
as * A most daugerous man, a Pelagian in disguise.' However, 
ho seemed to be fond of labelling people with the names of old 
heresies ; for, presently, when Kose said something about Mr. 
Farrant, her father replied, contemptuously, 

* Every one knows, my dear, that Mr. Farrant holds nn- 
orthodox views ! Why, a few years ago he was an atheist, and 
now he's a mere Photinian !' 

As no one but Mr. Fane-Smith had the faintest idea what a 
* Photinian ' meant, the accusation could neither be undcrstood 
nor refuted. Mrs. Fane-Smith looked very uncomfortable, 
fearing that her niece might feel hurt at the tone in which 
*He was an atheist,' had been spoken; and indeed Erica'i 
colour did rise. 

<Is that Mr. Farrant the memberl' she asked. 
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'Yes/ replied her aunt, apprehensively. *Do you know 

'Not personally, but I shall always honour him for the 
splendid speech ho made last ycar on religious toleration/ said 
Erica. 

Mr. Fane-Smith raised his eyebrows, for the same speech 
had made him most indignant. However, he began to realise 
that, before Erica could become a patieut recipient of his 
opinions, like his wife and daughter, he must root out the false 
ideas which evidently still cliing to her. 

*Mr. Farrant is no doubt a reformed character now,' he 
admitted. * But he is far from orthodox ! far from orthodox ! 
At one time I am told that he was one of the wildes t young 
fellows in the neighbourhood, no decent person would speak to 
him, and though no doubt he means well, yet I could never 
have confidence in such a man.' 

* I have heard a good deal about him from my friends the 
Osmonds/ said Erica, stimulated as usual to side with the 
abused. * Mr. Osmond thinks him the finest character he evcr 
knew.' 

* Is that the clergyman you told me of 1' interposed Mrs, 
Fane-Smith, anxious to tum the conversation. 

But her husband threw in a question too. 

* What, Charles Osmond, do you mean — the author oi Essays 
on Modern Christianity ?* 

* Yes,* replied Erica. 

* I don't know that he is mach more orthodox than Mr. 
Farrant/ said Mr. Fane-Smith ; * I consider that he has Noetian 
tendencies.' 

Erica's colour rose and her eyes flashed. 

* I do not know whether he is what is called orthodox or 
not,' she said. But I do know that he is the most Christ-like 
min I ever met.' 

Mr. Fane-Smith looked uncomfortable. He would name 
any number of heresies and heretics, but, except at grace, it 
was against his sense of etiquette to speak the name of Christ 
at table. Even Rose looked surprised, and Mrs. Fane-Smith 
coloured, and at once made the move to go. 

On the plea of fetching some work, Erica escaped to her 
own room, and there tried to cool her cheeks and her temper ; 
but the idea of such a man as Mr. Fane-Smith sitting in judg- 
ment on such men as Mr. Farrant and Charles Osmond had 
thoroughly roused her, and she went down still in a dangerous 
State — a touch would make her anger blaze up. 
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'Are you fond of knittingl' asked her aunt, making rooin 
for her on the sofa, and mach relieved to find that her niece 
was not of the unfeminine * blue ' ordor. 

* I don't really like any work/ said Erica, * but, of course, a 
certain amount must be done, and I like to knit my father's socks.' 

Mr. Fane-Smith, whohadjustjoined them, took note of this 
answer, and it seemed to surprise and displease him, though he 
made no remark. 

* Did he think that atheists didn't wear socks 1 or that their 
daughters couldn't knit V thought Erica to hersclf, with a little 
resentful inward laugh. 

The fact was that Mr. Fane-Smith saw more and more 
plainly that the niece whom his wife was so anxious to adopt 
was by no means his ideal of a oonvert. Of course he was 
really and honestly thankful that she had adopted Christianity, 
but it chafed him sorely that she had not exactly adopted his 
own views. He was a man absolutely convinced that there is 
but one form of truth (and an exceedingly narrow form he 
made it) for all mankind. He— Mr. Fane-Smith — had exactly 
grasped the whole truth, and whoever swerved to the right or 
to the left, if only by a hairVbreadth, was, he considered, in a 
dangerous and lamentable conditioh. Ah ! he thought to him- 
self, if only he had had from the beginning the opportimity of 
influencing Erica, instead of that dangerously broad Charles 
Osmond ! It did not strike him that he had had the oppor- 
tunity ever since his retum to England, but had entirely 
declined to admit an atheist to his house. Other men had 
laboured, and he had entered into the fruit of their labours, 
and not finding it quite to his taste, fancied that he could have 
managod much better. 

There are few sadder things in the wotld than to see really 
good and well-intentioned men fighting for what they consider 
the religious causa with the deviFs weapons. Mr. Fane-Smith 
would have been dismayed if any one could have shown him 
that all his life he had been struggling to suppress un- 
bclief by what was infinitely worse than sincere unbelief 
• — denunciation often untrue, always unjust, invariably un- 
charitable. He would have been almost broken-hearted could 
he ever have known that his hard intolerance, his narrowness, his 
domineering injustice had not deterred one soul from adopting 
the views he abhorred, but had, on the contrary, done a great 
deal to drive into atheism those who were wavering. And this 
evcning, even while lamenting that he had not been able to 
tmin up his niece exactly in the opinions he himself held, ho 
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was all the time trying her fkith more severely tüan a v\LcJi; 
regiments of atheists could have tried it. 

The time passed heavily enough. When two people in 
the room are unhappy and uncomfortable, a sense of unrest 
generally falls lipon the other occupants. Hose yawned, talked 
fitfully about the gaieties of the Coming week, worked half a 
leaf on an antimacassar; and sang thrce or four silly little 
coquettish songs which somehow jan-ed on every one. 

Mrs. Fane-Smith, feeling anxious and harassed, afraid alike 
of vexing her husband and ofFending her niece, talked kindly 
and laboriously. Erica turned the heel of her sock and 
responded as well as she could, her sensitiveness recoiling 
almost as much from the laboured and therefore oppressive 
kindness, as from the irritating and narrow censure which Mr. 
Fane-Smith dealt out to the world. 

Family prayers followed. It was the first time she had ever 
been present at such a household gathering, and the idca 
seemed to her a very beautiful one. But the function proved 
so formal and lifeless that it chilled her more than anything. 
Yet her relations were so very kind to her personally that she 
blamed herseif for feeling disappointed, and struggled hard to 
pierce through the outer shell, which she knew ouly concealed 
their real goodness. She knew, too, that she had herseif to 
blame in part ; her over-sensitiveness, her quick temper, her 
want of deep insight had all had their share in making that 
evening such a blank failure. 

Mrs. Fane-Smith went with her into her bedroom to seo 
that she had all she wanted. Though the September evening 
was mild, a fire blazed in the grate, much to Erica's astonish- 
mcnt. Not on the most freezing of winter nights had she cvcr 
enjoyed such a luxury. Her aunt explained that the rooni 
looked north, and, besidcs, she though t a fire was checrful ar.d 
homelike. 

* You are very kind,' said Erica, warmly ; * but you know I 
mustn't let you spoil me, or I shall not be fit to go back to the 
home life, and I want to go home much more fit for it.' 

Something in the spontaneous warmth and confidcncc of 
this Speech cheercd Mrs. Fane-Smith. She wished abovo all 
things to win her niece's love and confidcnce, and she ^viscly 
reserved her proposal as to the matter of a home for anothor 
time. It was necessary, however, that she should givc Erica 
a hint as to the topics likely to irritate Mr. Fano-Smith. 

*I think, dear,' she began, * it would bc as well if, wlicn 
my husband and Kose are present, you are carofiil not 
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to spoak of your father. You won't niiiid my saying this ; 
but I know it displeases my husband, and I think you will 
understand that there are objcctious — society, you know, and 
public opinion; we must consult it a little.' 

Mrs. Fane-Smith grew nervous and incoherent, threw her 
arms round her niece's neck, kissed her most affectionately, and 
wished her gdod-night. 

When she had left the room, Erica's repressed indignation 
blazed up. Wo fear it must be recorded that she fairly stamped 
with anger. 

Wounded in her tenderest part, indignant at the Insult to 
her father, ashamed of her own want of control, miscrably per- 
plexed by her new surroundings, it was long before she could 
compose herseif. She paced up and down the richly-fumished 
room, struggling hard to conquer her anger. At length, by a 
happy Impulse, she caught up her Prayer-book, checked her 
longing to walk rapidly to and fro, sat down on the Indian rüg 
before the fire, and read the evening psalm. It happened to 
be the thirty-seventh. Nothing could have calmed her so 
effectually as its tender exhortation, its wondcrful sympathy with 
human nature. * Fret not thyself, eise shalt thou be moved 
to do evil. Put thou thy trust in the Lord, and be doing 
güod. Put thy trust in Hirn, and he will bring it to pass.' 

She closed the book, and sat musmg, her anger quite passed 
away. 

AU at onco she recollected old Elspeth, the nurse. Her 
father bad charged her with many messages to the faithful 
old servant, and so had her aunt. She feit ashamed to think 
that she had been several hours in the house without delivering 
them. Rose's room was close to hers. She wcnt out, and 
knocked softly at the door. 

* I just came to see whether Elspeth was here,' she said, 
rather dismayed to find the candles out, and the room only 
iighted up by the red glow from the fire. 

Rose, who had had no temper to conquer, was alrcady in 
bed. 

* Still in your dress ! ' she exclaimed. * I believe youVe 
bcen at that Browning again. But did no one come to help 
youl I sent Gemma.' 

*I didn't want help, thank you,' said Erica. *I only 
wanted to see Elspeth, because I have a message for her.' 

* How conscientious you are ! ' said Rose, laughing. * I 
always make a point of forgetting messages when I go frora 
home ! Well, you will find Elspeth in the little room on the 

p 
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next half-landing, the work-roöm. She was here not two 
miautes ago. Good-night ! Breakfast is at nine, you know : 
and they'll bring you a cup of tea when they call you.' 

A little shyly, Erica made her way to the work-room, whero 
Elspeth was tacking frilling into one of Rose's dresses. Tho 
old woman stailed up with a quick exclamation, when she 
appeared in the door-way. ♦ 

* May I come in 1 ' said Erica, with all the charm of manner 
"which she had inherited from her father. * 'Tis very late, but 
I didn't like to go to bed without seeing you.' 

* I hope missie has everything she wants 1 ' askcd Elspeth, 
anxiously. 

* Yes, indeed ! ' said Erica. * All I want is to see you, and 
to give you my father's love ; to ask how you are. He and 
Aunt Jean have often told me about you. You have not for- 
gottentheml' 

* Forgotten ! No, indeed 1 ' cried old Elspeth. 'When I saw 
you at " Takin' the book," and saw you so like your poor father, 
I could have cried. You are Mr. Liike's baim, and no mistake, 
my bonnie lassie ! Ah, I mind the day well when he came to 
my room — the auld nurseiy in the parsonage, where I had rcared 
him — and told me that master had ordered him out of tho 
house. I pray God I may never again see a face look as bis 
looked then ! ' 

Tears started to her eycs at the recoUection. Erica threw 
her arms round her neck, and kissed her. 

' You love him still. I see you love him ! ' she exclaimcd, 
all her feeling of isolation melting in the assurance of the old 
servant's sympathy. 

So, aftcr all, Erica had a maid in attendanco; for Elspeth 
insisted on seeing her to bed, and, sincc they talkcd all the time 
about the old Scotch daya, she was well content to rcnounco 
her independence for a little while. 

But, whether because of the flickcring firelight, or becaiiso 
of the strangcncss of the great brass bedstead, with its silken 
hangings and many-coloured Indian rezai, Erica slept very little 
that night. Perhaps the long talk about her father's early days 
had taken too great a hold of her. At any rate, she tossed 
about veiy restlessly in her luxurioiis quarters, and when, for 
brief intervals, she slept, it was only to dream of her father 
taking leave of his Scottish home, and always he bore that flint- 
like fiice, that look of strong endurance and represscd . passion 
which Elspeth had describod, and which, in times of trouble 
and injustice, Erica had learnt to know so well. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



LADY CAROLINE'S DINNER. 



The blank amaze of your haugbty gaze, 
The cold surprise of patrician eyes. 

Lewis Mobbis. 

But the paucity of Christians is astonishing, considering the nnmbex 
of them. Leigh Hunt. 

The iiTÜation, or, any rate, the novelty of the luxury in the 
Fane-Smith's household wore oflf after Erica had spent a few 
days at Greyshot. She became accustomed to the great rooms, 
and being artistic by nature and the reverse by education, she 
began very much to enjoy the pictures, the charming variety of 
foreign treasures, and particularly all the lovely things of 
Indian workmanship with which the drawing-room was crowded. 
The long, formal meals she leamt to endure. The absurdly 
large retinae of servants ceased to oppress her ; she used to 
amuse herseif byspeculating as tothe political views of the men- 
servants ! while the luxury of a daily drive with her aunt she 
very much appreciated. 

But, though the mere extemals were soon familiär enough, 
she found that every day increased the difficulty she feit in 
becoming accustomed to the atmosphere of this family. She 
had lived all her life with people who were overwhelmed with 
work, and in a home where recreation was only the rare con- 
cession to actual health. Here recreation seemed to be the 
business of life, while work for the public was merely tacked 
on as a sort of omamental fringa 

Mr. Fane-Smith had, indeed, a few committee meetings to 
attend ; Mrs. Fane-Smith visited her district once a fortnight, 
and distributed tracts, and kind words, and soup-tickets, and 
blanket-tickets, besides the most lavish gifts from her own 
purse. Rose, to please her mother, taught a class of little girls • 
on Sunday aftemoon — ^that is to say, she did not teach them, 
but she sat in a chair and heard them say collects, and enforced 
orderly behaviour upon them, and read them a good little story- 
book. But these were merely rather tiresome duties which 
came in very often as provoking interruptions to the great 
business of life, namely eating, drinking, dining-out, giving 
dinners, or attending the endless succession of at homes, 
dances, musical evenings, amateur theatricals, by which Grey- 
shot people tried to kill time. 
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As to taking aiiy intelligent interest in the political worlJ, 
no one seemed to dream of such a thing, exceptMr. Fane-Smith, 
who read ^le paper at breakfast, and liurled anathemas at all 
the statesmen whom Erica had learnt to love and revere. It 
taxed her patience to the utmost to sit through the daily dia- 
tribe against Sir Michael Cimningham, her hero of heroes. But 
even the violent Opposition seemed preferable to the want of 
interest shown by the others. Mrs. Fane-Smith had time to 
fritter away at least half-an-hour after breakfast in the most 
desultory conversation, the most fruit! ess discussion with Eose 
as to some detail of dress ; but she always made the excuse 
that she *had no time' to read the papers, and amused Erica not 
a little by asking her husband if *any thing particular had been 
happening lately,' when they were just starting for a dinner- 
party. Out of bis little recJiaufe of the week's . news she 
probably extracted enough Information to enable her to display 
that well-bred interest, that vague and superficial acquaintance 
with the subject which will pass muster in society, and which 
probably explains alke the very vapid talk and the wildly false 
accusations which form the staple of ordinary conversation. 

Rose was even more perplexing. She was not only ignorant, 
but she boasted of her ignorance. Again and again Erica heard 
her deprecate the introduction of any public question. 

* Oh, don't begin to talk of that ! ' she would exclaim. * I 
know nothing about it, and never mean to know anything.' 

Or there would be an imploring appeal. 

* Why do you waste your time in talking politics when you 
have never told mo a word about so-and-so's wedding ? ' 

She occasionally read the Court Circular, and was rather 
fond of one or two of the *society' papers, from which she used 
to glean choice little paragraphs of personal gossip. 

Once one of these papers gave Erica an uncomfortable 
experience. The eiders of the party being out for the evening, 
Rose and Erica had the drawing-room to themselves, and Erica 
was really enjoying the rare novelty of talking with a girl of 
her own age. Rose, although the most arrant little flirt, was 
fond, too, of her girl-friends, and she really liked Erica, and en- 
joyed the fund of initiating her into all the mysteriös and delights 
of Society. 

* How did you get your name % ' she asked suddenly. * It 
is so pretty and so uncommon.' 

* Oh,' Said Erica, without thinking, * I was called after my 
faiher's friend, Eric Haeberlein.' 

* Eric Haeberlcin ? ' exclaimed Rose, * ^by, I was reading 
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something about him this aftemoon. Here it is — look !' and, 
after searching the columns of her favourite * society' paper, she 
pointed to tho following paragraph : — 

* It is nöw known as a positive fact that the notorious Eric 
Haeberlein was actually in London last week in connection with 
the disgraceful Kellner business. On dit that he escaped 
detection through the instmmentality of one of the fair seX| 
whose audacity outweighed her modesty.' 

Erica could hardly have restrained her indignation had not 
two real dangers drawn oflf her attention from her own wounded 
feelings. Her father — was there any hateful hint that he was 
mixed up with Herr Kellner ? She glanced anxiously down the 
page. No, at least that falsehood had not been promulgated. 
She breathed more freely, but there was danger still, for Rose 
was watching her, and feminine curiosity is hard to baffle. 

* Did you know about it V she asked. 

Erica did not reply for a moment, but read on, to gain time ; 
then she threw down the paper with an exclamation of disgust. 

*How can you read such stuiFf 

*Yes, but is that the Eric Haeberlein you were named 
after? Did he really come to London and escape?' 

* There is only one Eric Haeberlein in the world that I know 
of,' Said Erica. * But I think, Eose, I was wrong and foolish to 
mention him. I can't teil you anything about him, and, eveu 
if I could, there is my promise to Aunt Isobel. If I am not to 
talk to you about my father, I certainly ought not to talk 
about bis friends.' 

Rose acquiesced, and nevcr suspected any mystery. She 
chatted on happily for the rest of the evening, bronght down a 
great collection of old ball-cards, and with a sort of loving re- 
coUection described each very minutely, just as some old nurses 
have a way of doing with the funeral-cards of their dcceased 
friends. This paved the way for a spontaneous confession that 
she really preferred Mr. Torn, the curate of St. Matthew's, to 
Captain Golightly, though people were so stupid, and would 
sjiy she was in love with him just because they flirted a 
little somctimes. Rose had already imagined herseif in love 
with at least a dozen people, and was quite ready to discuss 
every one of her flirtations, but she was disappointed to find 
that her cousin was either very reserved on the subject, or eise 
had nothing to say. 

Erica sat listening with a sort of wonder, not unmixed with 
disgust. Perhaps she might have shown her disapprobation 
had she not been thankful to have the conversatiou diverted 
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from the dangerous topic ; besides, the cruel words were still 
rankling in her heart, and woven in with Rose's chatter she heard 
continually, * whose audacity outweighed her modesty.' For 
the first time she fully understood why her father had so re- 
luctantly consented to her scheme ; she began to feel the sting 
which lay beneath the words, the veiled * hint/ the implied evil, 
more wounding, more damaging than an outspoken lie. Now that 
she understood the ways of society better, she saw, too, that what 
had seemed to her an unquestionable duty would be regarded 
as a grave breach of custom and etiquette. She began to 
question herseif. Had she been right ] It mattered very little 
what the writer of a ' society ' paper said of her, if she had 
done the really right thing. What had she done ? To save her 
father's friend from danger, to save her father from unmerited 
suspicion, she had gone out late in the evening with a man 
considerably over fifty, whom she had known from her baby- 
hood. He had, it is true, been in the disguise of a young man. 
She had talked to him on the platform much as she would have 
talked to Tom, and to save his almost certain detection, had 
Sprung into the carriage, thrown her arms round his neck, 
and kissed him. Had audacity outweighed her modesty 1 Why, 
all the time she had been thanking God for having allowed her 
to undertake the difficult task for her father on that particular 
evening. She had done it in the sight of God, and should she 
now make herseif miserable because the world was wanting in 
that charity which *thinketh no evill' No, she had been 
right — ofthat she was certain. Nevertheless, she understood 
well enough that society would condemn her action, and would 
with a smile condone Rose's most outrageous flirtation. 

The first week in a new place always seems long, and Erica 
feit as if she had been away from home for months by the time 
it was over. Every one had been very kind to her so far, but 
except when she was playing lawn-tennis she was somchow far 
from happy. Her happiest moraents were really thosc which 
she spent in her own room before breakfast, writing ; and the 
Daily Review owed some very lively articles to the Grcyshot 
Visit. Beyond a sort of clan fceling for her aunt, and a real 
liking for Hose — who, in spite of her follics, was good-humourcd 
and very loveable — she had not yet found one point of union 
with her new relations. Even possible topics of conversation 
were hard to find. They cared nothing for politics, they cared 
nothing for science, they were none of them book-lovers, and it 
was against their sense of etiquette to speak of anything but 
the extemals of religion. Worst of all, any allusion to home 
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matters, any mention of her father had to be avoided. Little 
was left but the mere gossip of the neighbourhood, whicb, except 
as a social study, could not interest Erica, 

Greyshot was an idle place ; the church seemed asleep, a 
drowsy indiiFerence hang about the richer inhabitants, while 
the honest workers not unnaturally banded themselves to- 
gether against the sleepily respectable Church-goers, and 
Secularism and one or two other * Isms ' made rapid advances. 
Then sleepy orthodoxy lifted its drowsy head for a minute^ 
noted the evil, and abused Mr. Raebum and his fellow-workers, 
lamenting in many-syllabled words the depravity of the 
working classes and the rapid spread of infidelity. But nothing 
came of the lament ; it never seemed to strike them that they 
must act as well as talk, that they must renounce their useless, 
wasteful, un-Christian lives before they had even a right to liffc 
up their voices against Secularism, which certainly did in some 
measure meet the needs of the people. It never seemed to strike 
them that iliey were the real promoters of infidelity, — that they 
not only dishonom'ed the name of Christ, but by their incon- 
sistent lives disgusted people with Christianity, and then 
refused to have anything more to do with them. Luke 
Haebum, if he puUed down with the one hand, at any rate 
tried hard to build up with the other ; but the people of Grey- 
shot caused in a great degree the ruin and downfall, and then 
exclaimed * How shocking ! ' and tumed their backs, thlnking to 
ßhift their blame ou to the Secularist leaders. 

As far as society goes, they succeeded in thus shifting the 
blame ; the world laid it all on Luke Raebum, he was a most 
convenient scape-goat, and — so widcly does conventional Chris- 
tianity difFer from the religion founded by Christ — it soon 
became among a certain set almost equivalent to a religious act 
to promulgate bits of personal scandal about him, flavoured, of 
course, with wordy lamentations as to the views he entertained. 
Thus, under the name of defenders of religion, conventional 
Christians managed to appear very proper and orthodox, and at 
the same time to dispose comfortably of all their sonse of 
responsibility. There was a meanness about their way of doing 
it which might have made the very angels weepl Happily 
the judgments of society are not the judgments of God. 

One of the leadera of society was a certain Lady Can^line 
Kiteley; she was a good-naturcd, hospitable creature, very 
anxious that every one should enjoy life, and a great favourito 
with all the young people, because she made much of them 
and gave delightfui dances. The eiders, too, liked her, and 
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were not oblivious to the fact that she Tras the daughter of an 
earl, and the widow of a distinguished general. Erica had 
Seen her more than once during her visit, and had been intro- 
duced to her by Mrs. Fane-Smith, as *my niece.' 

Now, it happened that Mr. and Mrs. Fane-Smith and Rose 
"were to dine with Lady Caroline the week after Erica's arrival. 
On the very day of the dinner-party, however, Rose was laid 
up with a bad cold, and her mother was obh'ged to write and 
make her excuses. Late in the afternoon there came in reply 
one of Lady Caroline's impulsive notcs. 

* Dear Mrs. Fane-Smith, 

*Scold that silly daughter of yours for 
catching cold ; give her my love, and teil her that I was 
counting on her very much. Please bring your pretty niece 
instead« 

' Yours sincerely, 

' Caroline Kiteley.' 

Mrs. Fane-Smith was gl ad and sorry at the same time, and 
very much perplexed. Such a peremptory but open-heailed 
invitation could not be declined, yet there were dangers in the 
acceptance. If Erica's name should transpire, it might be very 
awkward, but she had not broached the suggested change of 
name to her, and cvery day her couraged dwindled — cvery day 
that resolute mouth frightened her more. She was quite awaro 
that Erica's stoady, courageous honcsty w^ould unsparingly con- 
demn all her small weaknesscs and little expedients. 

Erica, when told of the invitation, was not pai-ticularly 
anxious to go, for she and Rose had been planning a cosy 
evening at home ovcr a new novel upon which their tastes 
rcally agrced. However, Rose assurcd her that Lady Caroline's 
partics were always dclightful, and hunted her ofF to drcss at 
Icast an hour bcfore there was rjny neccssity. Rose was a great 
authority on drcss, and, when her oousin rcturncd, bcgan to 
study her attire critically. 

She wore a very simply-made drcss of moss-grcen vclvetccn, 
high to the throat, and relievcd by a deep falling collar of old 
point. Elspeth had brought her a spray of white Banksia 
roses, but otherwise she wore no ornamcnt. Her style was 
very dififerent from her cousin's ; b\it Rose could not help 
approving of it, its scvcrity suitcd Erica. 

*You look lovely ?' she exclaimed. *Lady Caroline will 
quite lose her hcart to you ! I think you should havc that 
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dress cut low in front, though. It is a shame not to sliow such 
a prelty neck as you must bave.' 

*0h, nol' Said Eiica, quickly; 'father can^t endure low 
dresses.' 

* One can't always dress to please one's father/ said Rose. 
* For the matter of that, I believe papa doesn't like them ; but 
I always wear tbem. You see it is more economical, one miist 
dress nmcb more expensively if one goes in for higb dresses. A 
little display of neck and arms, and any old rag will look dressy 
and fasbionable, and tbougb I don't care about ecouomy, 
mamma does.' 

' You don't have an allowance tben 1 ' 

* No ; papa declared I ought to dress on eighty pounds 
a-year, but I never could make botb ends meet, and I got a 
tiresome long bill at Langdon's, and that vexed bim, so now I 
get wbat I like and mamma pays.' 

Erica made no comment, but was not a little amazed. 
Presently Mrs. Fane-Smith came in, and seemed well pleased 
with her niece's appearance. 

* You have the old point ! ' she exclaimed. 

'Aunt Jean gave it me,' said Erica. *She never would 
part with it because it was grandmamma's— at least, she did 
seil it onee, when father was ill years ago, and we were at our 
wit's end for money, but she got it back again before the end 
of the year. 

Mrs. Fane-Smith coloured deeply, partly at the idea of her 
mother's lace being taken to a pawnbroker's, partly to hear 
that her brother and sister had ever been reduced to such 
straits. She made an excuse to take Erica away to her room, 
and there questioned her more than she had yet done about 
her home. 

' I thought your father was so strong,' she said. ' Yet you 
speak as if he had had several illnesses.' 

* He has,' replied Erica. * Twice I can rcmembcr the time 
when they thought him dying, besides after the riot last year 
Yes, he is streng ; but, you see, he has such a hard lifo. It is 
bad enough now, and I doubt if any one knows how fearfully 
he overworked himself during the year in America. The other 
day I had to look something up in bis diary for him, and not 
tili then did I find out how terribly he mnst have taxed bis 
strength. On an average he got one night's rest in the week, on 
the others he slept as well as he could in the long cars, which 
are wretchedly uncomfortable ; the sleeping-cars being expensive 
he wouldn't go in them.' 
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Mrs. Fane-Smith sighed. Her brother was becoming more 
öf a living reality to her ; she thought of liim less as a type of 
wickedness. The recollection, too, that she had been all her 
h'fe enjoying the money which he and her sister Jean had 
forfeited by their opinions, made her grieve the more over the 
little details of poverty and privation. Old Mr. Raebiirn had 
left all his money to her, bequeathing to his other daughter 
and to his reprobate son the sum of one Shilling, with the hope 
that heaven would bring thcm to a better mind. It was some 
comfort to leam from Erica that at last the terrible load of 
debt had been cleared of, and that they were comparatively 
free from trouble just at present. 

With thcse thoughts in her mind, Mrs. Fane-Smith found 
herseif on her way to Lady Caroline's; but her devcloping 
brcadth of view was destined to rcceive a severe shock. They 
were the last guests to arrive, and at the very momcnt of their 
entrance Lady Caroline was talking in her most vivacious 
way to Mr. Cuthbert, a young clergyman, the vicar of one ot 
the Greyshot churches. 

' I am going to give you a treat, Mr, Cuthbert,' she said, 
laughingly. * I know you are artistic, and so I intend you to 
take down that charming neice of Mrs. Fane-Smith's. I assure 
you she is like a Bume-Joncs angel/ 

Mr. Cuthbert smiled a quietly superior smile, and coolly 
surveyed Erica as she came in. Dinner was announccd almost 
immediately, and it was not until Mrs. Fane-Smith had been 
takcn down that Lady Caroline brouglit Mr. Cuthbert to Erica'a 
aide to introduce him. 

* Why, your aunt has never told me your name,' she said, 
smiling. 

* My name is Erica Eaeburn,' said Erica, quite unconscious 
that this was a revelation to every one, and that her aunt had 
purposcly spoken of her every where as * my niece.' 

Lady Caroline gave a scarcely perceptible start of surpriso, 
and there was a curious touch of doubt and constraint in her 
voice as she pronounced the *Mr. Cuthbert — !Miss llaeburn.' 
Undoubtedly that name soundcd 'ratlicr strangcly in her 
drawing-room, and awoke uncomfortable suggcstions. 

* Racburn ! — Erica Racburn ! ' thought Mr. Cuthbert to him- 
self. * Uncommon name in England. Connexion, I wonder ! 
Aunt hadn't given her name ! That looks odd. I'll sce if she 
has a Scotch accent. 

* Are you staying in Greyshot 1 * he asked as they went down, 
the broad staircase, with its double border of floweriug plauts. 
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* Yes.' Said Erica ; * I came last week. What lovely country 
it is about here ! ' 

'Country,' with its thrilled *r,' betrayed her nationality, 
though her accent was of the slightest Mr. Cuthbert chuckled 
to bimself, for he thought he had caiight Mrs. Fane-Smith 
tripping, and he was a man who derived an immense amount 
of pleasure from making other people uncomfortable. As a 
child, he had been a tease ; as a big boy, he had been a bully ; 
as a man, he had become a malicious gossip-monger. To-night 
he thought he saw a chance of good sport, and directly he had 
Said grace, in the momentary pause which usually follows, he 
turned to Erica with an abrupt, though outwardly courteous 
question carried off with a Httle laugh. 

* I hope you are no relation to that despicable infidel who 
bears your name, Miss Raebum ? ' 

Erica's colour deepened ; she almost annihilated him with a 
flash from her bright indignant eyes. 

* I am Luke Raebum's daughter,* she said, in her clearest 
voice, and with a dignity which, for the time, spoilt Mr. 
Cuthbert's enjoyment. 

Many people had heard the vicar's question during the 
pause, and not a few listened curiously for the answer which, 
though quietly spoken, reached many ears, for nothing gives so 
much penetratiug power to words as concentrated will and keen 
indignation. Before long eveiy one in the room knew that Mrs. 
Fane-Smith's pretty niece was actually the daughter of * that 
evil and notorious Raobum.' 

Mr. Cuthbert had certainly got Ins malicious wish ; he had 
succeeded in making Mrs. Fane-Smith miserable, in making his 
hostess furious, in putting his little neighbour into the most 
uncomfortable of positions. Of course he was not going to 
demean himself by talking to *that atheist's daughter.' He 
enjoyed the general discomfitare to his heart's content, and then 
dcvoted himself to the lady on his other side. 

As for Erica her blood was up. Forced to sit still, forced 
even to eat at a table where she was an unwelcome gucst, her 
angcr got the mastery of her for the time. She was indignant 
at the insult to her father, indignant, too, that her aimt had 
ever allowed her to get into such a false position. The very 
constraint she was forced to put upon herseif made her wrath 
all the deeper. She was no augel yet, though Mr. Bnrne-Jones 
might have taken her for a model. She was a quick-tempercd 
little piece of humanity ; her passions bumt with Highland 
intensity, her sense of indignation was streng and keen, and the 
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atmosphere of her home, the hard struggle against intolerable 
bigotry and malicious persecution had from her very babyhood 
tended to increase this. She had inherited all her father's 
passion for justice, and much of his exessive pride, while her 
delic»te physical frame made her far more sensitive. Moreover, 
though since that June morning in the museum she had gained a 
peace and happiness of which in the old days she had never 
dreamed, yet the entire change had in many ways increased the 
difficulties of her life. Such a wrench, such an upheaval as it 
had involved, could not but bell upon her immensely. And, 
besides, she had in every way for the last three months been 
living at high pressure. 

The grief, the disapproval, the contemptuous pity of her 
Secularist friends had taxed her strength to the utmost, but 
she had stood firm, and had indeed been living on the heights. 
Now the months of Charles Osmond's careful preparation were 
over, her baptism was over, and a little weary and overdone 
with all that she had lived through that summer, she had come 
down to Greyshot expecting rest, and behold, fresh vexations 
had awaited her ! 

A nice Christian world ! A nice type of a clergyman ! she 
thought to herseif, as bitterly as in the old days, and with a 
touch of sorrow added. The old lines from * Hiawatha,' which 
had been so often on her lips, now rang in her head, 

* For his heart was hot within him, 
Like a living coal his heart was.* 

She longed to get up and go, but that would have put her 
aunt in a yet more painful position, and might have annoyed 
Lady Caroline even more than her presence. Sho would have 
given anjthing to have fainted aftor the convenient f\\shion of 
the heroincs of romance, but never had she feit so complctely 
strung-up, so conscious of intense vitality. There was nothiiig 
for it but endurance. And for two mortal hours she had to sit 
and endure ! Mr. Cuthbert never spoke to her ; her neighbour 
on the other side glanced at her fartively from time to timo, 
but prcserved a stony silence ; thcre was an uncomfortable 
cloud on her hostess's brow ; while her aunt, whom she could 
see at some distance on the otlier side of the table, lookcd very 
white and wretched. 

It is wonderful how rüde pcople can be, even in good 
ßociety, and the looks of * blank amazc,' * cold surprise,' and 
cool curiosity which Erica received would hardly be credited. A 
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greater purgatory to a sensitive girl, wliose pride was by no 
means conquered, can hardly be conceived. 

She choked down a little food, unable to reject everythiug, 
but her throat almost refused to swallow it. The glare of the 
lights, the oppressive atmosphere, the babel of tongues seemed 
to beat upon her brain, and a sick longing for home almost 
overmastered her. Oh, to get away from these so-called Chris- 
tians, with their cruel judgments, their luxuries, their gaieties, 
— these hard, rieh bigots, who yet belonged to the body she 
had just joined, with whom, in the eyes of her old friends, she 
should be identified ] Oh, for the dear old book-lined study at 
home ! for one moment with her father ! one word from a being 
who loved and trusted her ! Tears started to her eyes, but the 
recollection that even home was no longer a place of refuge 
checked them. There would be Aunt Jean's wearing remon- 
strances and sarcastic remarks ; there would be Mr. Master- 
man's patronising contempt, and Tom's studious avoidance of 
the matters she had most at heart. Was it worse to be treated 
as a well-meaning idiot, or as an outcast and semi-heretic 1 
Never tili now had she so thoroughly realised her isolation, and 
she feit so bruised and buffeted and w^eary that the realisation 
at that particular time was doubly trying. 

Isolation is perhaps the greatest of all trials to a sensitive 
and warm-hearted nature, and nothing but the truest and 
deepest love for the whole race can possibly keep an isolated 
person from growing bitter. Erica knew this, had known it 
ever since Brian had brought her the message from her mother, 
* It is only love that can keep from bitterness.' All through 
these years she had been struggliug hard, and though there 
had been constant temptations, though the harahness of the 
bigotcd, the insults offered to her father iu the name of 
religion, the countless slights and slanders had tried her to the 
utmost, she had still struggled upward, and in spite of all had 
grown in love. But now, for the first time, she found heraelf 
completely isolated. The injustice, the hardness of it proved 
too much for her. She forgot that those who would be peace- 
makers — reconcilers, must be content to receive the treatment 
which the Prince of Peace received ; she forgot that these rieh, 
contemptuous people were her brothers and sisters, and that 
their hard judgment did not and could not alter their relation- 
ship ; she forgot all in a buming indignation, in an angry revolt 
against the injustice of the world. 

She would study these people, she would note all their 
little weaknesses and foibles! Mr. Bircham had given her 
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carte blanche for tliese three weeks; she would 'v^rite him a 
deliciously sarcastic article on modern society. The idea fired 
her imagination, she laughed to herseif at the thought ; for, 
bowever sad the fact, it is nevertheless true that to ordinary 
mortals * revenge is sweet.' Had she given herseif time to 
think out matters calmly, she would have seen that both 
Christianity and the rules of art were opposed to her idea. It 
is true that Michael Angelo and other painters use to revenge 
themselves on the cardinals or enemies they most hated by 
painting them in the guise of devils, but both they and their 
art suffered by such a concession to an animal passion. And 
Erica feil grieviously that evening. This is one of the evils of 
social ostracism. It is unjust, unnatural, and selfish. To 
preserve what it considers the dignity of society, it drives human 
beings into an unnatural position ; it fosters the very evils 
which it denounces. And society is grossly unfair. A word, a 
breath, a false libel in a newspaper is quite sufficient. It will 
never trouble itself to inquire minutely into the truth, but will 
pronounce its hasty judgment, and then ostracise ! 

Erica began to listen attentively to the conversation, and it 
must be owned that it was not very edifying. Then she 
studied the faces and manners of her companions, and, being 
almost in the middle of the table, she had a pretty good view. 
Every creature she studied maliciously, keenly, sarcastically, 
ifintil she came to the end of the table, and there a most 
beautiful face brought her back to herseif for a minute with a 
sort of shock. Where had she seen it before ? A strong manly 
face of the Koman type, clean-shaven, save for a very slight 
moustaclic, which did not conceal the firm yet sensitive mouth; 
dark eyes, which even as she wondered met hers fully for an 
instant, and gave her a stränge feeling of protection. She 
knew that at least one person in the room did not shudder 
at the idea of sitting at table with I^uke Raeburn's daughter. 

Better thoughts retumed to her, she grew a little ashamed 
of her malice, and began to wonder who that ideal man could 
be. Appareutly he was one of the distinguishcd guests, for ho 
had taken down Lady Caroline hersclf. Erica was just too far 
off to hear what he said, and in another moment she was 
suddenly recalled to Mr. Cuthbert. He was talking to the old 
gentleman on her left band, who had been silcntly surveying 
her at intervals as though he fancied she could not be quite 
human. 

* Have you been following this Kellner triall' asked Mr, 
Cuthbert. * Disgraccful affair, isn't it ] ' 
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Then followed references to Eric Haeberlein, and veiled 
hints about bis London friends and associates — more dangerou3 
to the country than any foreigners, * traitors, beady, bigb- 
minded/ &c. &c. Sucb evil-doers always managed to keep 
\7itbin tbe letter of tbe law ; but, for bis part, be thougbt tbey 
deserved to be sbut up, more tban most of tbose wbo got penal 
servitude for life ! 

Erica's wratb blazed up again. Of course tbe veiled bints 
were intended to refer to ber fatber, and tbe cruelty and 
insolence of tbe Speaker, — wbo knew tbat sbe understood bis 
allusions — scattered all ber better tbougbts. It required a 
Btrong effort of will to keep ber anger and distress from be- 
coming plainly visible. Her unwillingness to give Mr. Catb- 
bert sucb a gratification could not bave strengtbened ber 
Bufficiently, but love and loyalty to ber fatber and Eric Haeber- 
lein bad carried ber tbrougb worse ordeals tban tbis. 

Sbe sbowed no trace of embarrassment, but movcd a very 
little fiirtber back in ber cbair, implying, by a sort of quiet 
dignity of manner, tbat sbe tbougbt Mr. Cutbbert exceedingly 
ill-manncred to talk across ber. 

Feeling tbat bis malicious endeavour bad entirely failed, 
and stung by ber dignified disapproval, Mr. Cutbbert Struck 
out vindictively. Breaking tbe silence be bad maintained 
towards ber, be suddenly flasbed round upon ber witb a 
question. 

*I suppose you are intimately acquainted witb Eric 
Haeberlein ] ' 

He tried to make bis tone casual and seemingly courteous, 
but failed. 

* Wbat makes you suppose tbat ] ' asked Erica, in a cool, 
quiet voice. 

Her perfect sclf-control, and ber exceedingly emban-assing 
countcr-question, quite took bim aback. At tbat very minute, 
too, tbere was the pause, and tbe sligbt movement, and tbe 
glance from Lady Caroline wbicb reminded bim tbat be was 
tbe only clergyman present, and bad to retum tbanks. He 
bent forward, and went tbrougb tbe usual form of * For wbat 
we bave received/ tbougb all tbe time be was tbinking of tbe 
* counter-cbeck quarrelsome ' be bad received from bis next- 
door neigbbour. Wben be raised bis bead agaiü, be found ber 
awaiting bis answer, ber clear, steady eyes quietly fixed on 
bis face witb a look wbicb was at once sad, indignant, and 
(juestiouiug. 

His question had been an insulting one. He had meant it 
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to prick and sting, but it is one thing to be indirectly rüde, 
and another to give the ' lie direct.' Her quiet return ques- 
tion, her dignity, made it impossible for him to insult her 
openly. He was at her merey. He coloured a little, stam- 
niered something incoherent about * thinking it possible/ 

* You are pcrfectly right/ replied Erica, still speaking in 
her quietly dignified voice. * I have known Herr Haeberlein 
since I was a baby, so you will undei-stand that it is quite 
impossible for me to speak witli you about him after heariiig 
the opinions you expressed just now.' 

For once in his lifo Mr. Cutbbert feit ashamed of himself. 
He did not feel comfortable all through dessert, and gave a 
sigh of relief when the ladies left the room. 

As for Erica's other neighbour, he could not help reflccting 
that Luke Kaebum's daughtcr had had the best of it in the 
encounter. And he wondcred a little that a man, whom he 
had known to do many a kindly action, should so completcly 
have forgotten the rules of ordinary courtesy. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A FEIEND. 

Then, roy fricnd, we must not rcgard -what the many say of ns ; bnt 
wbat he, the one man who has understanding of just and unjust, will 
ßay, and what the truth will say. And therefore you begin in error when 
you suggcst that we should regard the opinion of the many about just 
and unjust, good and evil, honoiu-able and dishonourable. Plato 

In the drawing-room Erica found the ostracism even moro 
complete and more embarrassing. Lady Caroline who was 
evidently much annoycd, took not the slightest noticc of her, 
but was carefui to monopolisc the one friendly-looking pcrson 
in the room, a young ma.rried lady in pale blue silk. The 
other ladies separated into groups of twos and threcs, and 
ignored her existence. Lady Caroline's little girl, a child of 
twelve, was well-bred enough to come towards her with some 
shy remark, but her mother called her to the other side of the 
room quite sharply, and made some excuse to keep her there, 
as if contact with Luke Raeburn's daughter would have 
polluted her. 

A weary half-hour passed. Then the door opened and tha 
gentlemen filed in, Erica, half angry, half tired, and wholly 
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miserable, was revolving in her brain some stinging scntences 
for her article when the beautiful face again checked her. Her 

* Roman,' as she called him, had come in, and was looking 
round the room, apparently searching for some one. At last 
their eyes met, and, with a look which said as plainly as words, 

* Oh, there you are ! it was you I wanted,' he came straight 
towards her. 

* You must forgive me, Miss Raebum, for dispensing with 
an introduction,' he said ; * but I hardly think wo shall nced 
any except the name of our mutual fricnd, Charles Osmond.' 

Erica's heart gave a bound. The familiär name, the con- 
sciousness that her wretched loneliness was at an end, and 
above all, the instantaneous perception of the speaker's nobilitf 
and breadth of mind, scattered for the time all her resentfu 
thoughts — made her again her best seif. 

*Then you must be Donovan!' she exclaimed, with the 
quaint and winsome frankness which was one of her greatest 
charms. * I knew — I was sure you were not like other people.' 

He took her band in bis, and no longer wondered at Brian's 
seven years' hopeless waiting. But Erica began to realise that 
her exclamation had been appallingly unconventional, and the 
beautiful colour deepened in her cheeks. 

*I beg your pardon,' she said, remembering with horror 
that he was not only a stranger but an M.P., * I — I don't know 
what made me say that, but they have always spoken of you 
by your Christian name, and you have so long been "Donovan" 
in my mind that — somehow it slipped out — you didn't feel like 
a stranger.' 

* I am glad of that,' he said, bis dark and strangely powerful 
eyes looking right into hers. Something in that look made 
her feel positively akin to him. Like a stranger ! Of course 
he had not feit like one I Never could be like anything but a 
friend ! * You see,' he ©ontinued, * we have known of each 
other for years, and we know that we have one great bond of 
Union which others have not. Don't retract the " Donovan " — 
I like it Let it be the outward sign of the real and unusual 
likeness in the fight we have fought.' 

She still half hesitated. He was a man of five and thirty, 
and she could not get over the feeliug that her impulsive ex- 
clamation had been presumptuous. He saw her uncertainty, 
and perhaps liked her the better for it, though the delicious 
naturalness, the child-like recognition of a real though scarcely 
known friend, had delighted him. 

* We are a little more brother and sister than the rest of 
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the World/ he said, with the chivalrous manner which seemed 
to belong naturally to bis peculiarly noble face. *And if I 
were to confess tbat I had not always thought of you as " Miss» 
Raebum " ' 

He paused, and Erica laugbed. It was absurd to stand on 
ceremony with this kindred spirit. 

*Have you seen the conservatory ?' he asked. *Shall we 
come in there ? I want to hear all about the Osmonds.' 

The relief of speaking with one who knew and loved Charles 
Osmond, and did not, for want of real knowledge, brand him 
vwth the names of half-a-dozen heresies, was very great. It 
was not for some time that Erica even glauced at the lovely 
surroundings, though she had inherited Eaeburn's great love of 
flowers. At last, howcver, an exquisite white flower attracted 
her notice, and she broke off in the middle of a sentence. 

* Oh, how lovely ! I never saw anything like that before. 
Whatisit?' 

*It is the eucharis amazonica/ replied her companion. 
* About the most exquisite flower in the world, I should think 
— the " dove flower," as my little ones call it. If you look at 
it from a distance, the stamens really look like doves bending 
down to drink.' 

* It is perfect 1 How I wish my father could see it !' 

* We have a fairly good one at Oakdene, though not equal 
to this. We must persuade you and Mr. Raeburn to come and 
stay with us some day.' 

The tears came into Erica's eyes, so great was the contrast 
between this friendliness and the chilling discourtesy she had 
met with from others that evening. 

*You are very good,' she said. *If you only knew how 
hard it is to be treated as if one were a sort of semi-criminal !' 

*I do know,' he said. 'It was this very society which 
goaded me into a sort of wild rebellion years ago. I deserved 
its bad opinion in a measure, and you do not, but it was unfair 
enough to make one pretty desperate.' 

*If they were actual saints, one might endure it,' cried 
Erica. *But to have such a man as my father condemned just 
on hearsay by people who are living lazy, wasteful lives, is 
really too much ! I came to Greyshot expecting at least unity, 
at least peace in a Christian atmosphere, and this is what 
I get !' 

Donovan listened in silence, a great sadness in bis eyes. 
There was a pause ; then Erica continued : * You think I speak 
\otly. I cannot help it I think I do not much mind what 
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they do to me, but it is the injustice of the thing that makes 
one wild, and worst of all, the knowing that this is what drives 
people into atheism — this is what dishonours the name of Christ.' 

* You are right,' he replied, with a sigh ; * that is the worst 
of it. I have come to the conclusion that to be tolerant to the 
intolerant is the most diflScult thing in life.' 

* You must have plenty of practice in this dreadful place,' 
Said Erica. 

He smiled a little. 

* Why, to be seen talking to me will make people say all 
sorts of evil of you,' she added. * I wish I had thought of that 
before.' 

* You wouldn't have spoken to me 1 ' asked Donovan, 
laughing. * Then I am very glad it didn't occur to you. But 
about that you may be quite easy ; nothing could make them 
think much worse of me than they do already. I began life as 
the black sheep of the neighbourhood, and it is easier for the 
Ethiopian to change his skin than for a man to live down the 
past in public opinion. I shall be, at any rate, the dusky grey 
sheep of the place to the end of my life.' 

There was no bittemess, no shade of complaint in his tone ; 
he merely stated a fact. Erica was amazed j she knew that he 
was about the only man who attempted to grapple with the 
evil and degradation and poverty of Greyshot. 

* You see,' he continued, with the bright look which seemed 
to raise Erica into a purer atmosphere, *it is not the public 
estimation which makes a man's character. There is one ques- 
tion which I think we ought never to ask ourselves, and that 
is, " What will people think of me V* It should be instead, 
"How can I serve?"' 

*But, if they take away your power, how can you scrve?' 

* They can't take it away ; they may check and hinder for 
a time, that is all. I believe one may serve always and 
everywhere.' 

' You don't mean that I can serve that roomf ul of enemies 
in there V 

* That is exactly what I do mean,' he answered, smiling a 
little. 

In the meantime, Lady Carolino was. apologising to Mr. 
Cuthbert. 

'I don't know when I have been so vexed !' she exclaimed. 
* It is really too bad of Mrs. Fane-Smith. I had no idea that 
the Bume-Jones angel I promised you was the daughter of that 
disgraceful man. What a horrible satire, is it not ]' 
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*Pray, don't apologise/ said Mr. Cuthbert *It was 
really ratlier amusing than otherwise, and I fancy the young 
lady will be in no great hurry to force her way into society 
again.' 

He laughed a soft, malicious, chuckling laugh. 

•I should bope not, indeed,' said Lady Caroline, indig- 
nantly. *Wbere bas sbe disappeared to?' 

* Need you ask V said Mr. Cutbbert, smiling. ' Our revered 
member secured ber at once, and bas been talking to ber in 
tbe conservatory for at least balf-an-bour, batcbing radical 
plots, I dare say, and vowing vengeance on all aristocrats.' 

* Really it is tqo sbocking!' said Lady Caroline. *Mr. 
Farrant bas no sense of wbat is fitting ; it is a trait wbicb I 
bave always noticed in Radicals. He ougbt, at least, to bave 
some respect for bi^ position.' 

* Birds of a featber flock togetber,' süggested Mr. Cutbbert, 
witb bis malicious smile. 

* Well, I don't often defend Mr. Farrant,' said Lady Caro- 
line. *But be comes of a good old family, and, tbougb a 
Radical, be is at least respectable.' 

Lady Caroline knew absolutely notbing about Erica, but 
uttered tbe last sentence, witb its vague, far-reacbing, and most 
damaging bint, without even a pricking of conscience. 

* You will try to rescue tbe M.P.1' asked Mr. Cutbbert. 
*For tbe sake of bis positiou, yes,' said Lady Caroline, 

ciitering the conservatory. 

* Ob ! Mr. Farrant,' sbe said, witb her most gracious smile, 
' I carae to see whether you couldn't induce your wife to sing 
to US. Now, is it true that sbe bas given up her music ] I 
assure you shp and I have been battling the point ever since 
you came up. Can't you persuade her to give us just one 
song? I am really in despair for some music' 

* I am afraid my wife is quite out of voice,' said Donovan. 
*Are there no other musical people?' 

* Not one. It is really most astonishing. I was counting 
on Miss Fane-Smith, but sbe bas disappointed me, and there ia 
not anothor creature who will play or sing a note. Greyshot is 
a terribly unmusical place.' 

' You do not belong to Greyshot, so perbaps you may be 
able to come to the rescue,' said Donovan to Erica. * Scotch 
peoplc can, at any rate, always play or sing their own national 
airs as no one eise can.' 

Lady Caroline did not really in tbe least care whether 
there were music or not, but sbe bad expressed herseif very 
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ßtroDgly, and that tiresome Mr. Farrant had taken her at her 
Word, and was trying to beat-up recruits — recruits that she did 
not want. He had now, whether intentionally or not, put her 
in such a position that, unless she were positively rüde, she 
must ask Erica to play or sing. 

* Have you brought any music, Miss Raebum 1 ' she asked, 
turning to Erica with a chilling look, as though she had just 
become aware of her presence. 

* I have none to bring,' said Erica. ' I do not profess to 
sing ; I only sing our own Scotch airs.' 

* Exactly what I said ! ' exclaimed Donovan. * And Scotch 
singing of Scotch airs is like nothing eise in the world.' 

Whether he mesmerised them both, or whether his stronger 
will and higher purpose prevailed, it would be hard to say. 
Certainly Erica was^ quite as unwilling to sing as Lady Caroline 
was to favour her with a request. Both had to yield, however, 
and Erica, whether she would or not, had to serve her roomful 
of enemies — and a great deal of good it did her. 

Out of the quiet conservatory they came into the heat and 
glare and Babel of voices ; Lady Caroline feeliiig as if she had 
been caught in her own trap, Erica wavering between resentful 
defiance and the desire to Substitute Donovan's *How can I 
ßcrve r for * What do they think ] ' 

She sat down to the piano, which was in a far-away comer, 
and soon she had forgotten her audience altogether. Although 
ßhe had had little time or opportunity for a thorough musical 
education, she had great taste, and was musical by nature ; she 
sang her national airs as very few could have sung them, and 
so wild and pathetic was the air she had chosen, * The Flowers 
of the Forest,' that the roar of conversation at once ceased. 
She knew nothing whatever about the listeners ; the air had 
taken her back to her father's recovery at Codrington the year 
before. She was singing to him once more. 

The old gentleman who had sat on her right band at dinner 
came up now with his first remark. 

* Thank you, that was a real treat, and a very rare treat. 
I wonder whether you would sing an old favourite of mine — 

* Oh, why did ye gang, lassie 1 ' 

Erica at once complied, and there was such pathos in her 
low, clear voice, that tears stood in the eyes of more than one 
listencr. She had never dared to sing that song at home since 
one evening some weeks before, when her father had just 
w^alked out of the room, unable to bear the moumful refrain — 

* I never, never thought ye wad leave me 1 ' The song was 
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closely associated with the story of that summer, and she sang 
it to perfection. 

Donovan Farrant came towards her again at the close. 

* I want to introduce my wife to you/ he said. 

And Erica found that the young married lady in the pale 
blue silk, whom she hafd singled out as the one approachable 
lady in the room, was Mrs. Farrant. She was very bright, and 
sunshiny, and talkative. Erica liked her, and wonld have 
liked her still better had not the last week shown her so muoli 
of the nnreality and insincerity of society, that she half doubted 
whether anyone she met in Greyshot could be quite true. Mrs. 
Farrant's manner was charming, but charming manners had 
often tumed out to be exceedingly artificial, and Erica, who 
was in rather a hard mood, would not let herseif be won over, 
but held her judgment in Suspension, responding brightly 
enough to her companion's talk, but keeping the best part of 
herseif in reserve. 

At length the evening ended, and the guests gradually dis- 
persed. Mr. Cuthbert walked across the road to his vicarage, 
still chuckling to himself as he thought of the general discom- 
fiture caused by his question, The musical old gentleman 
retumed to his home revolving a startling new idea : after 
all, might not the Raebums and such people be very much 
like the rest of the world 1 Were they not probably as sus- 
ccptible to pain and plcasure, to comfort and discomfort, to 
rudeness and civility 1 He regretted very much that hc had 
not broken the miserably uncomfortable silence at dinner. 

Donovan Farrant and his wife were already far from 
Greyshot, driving along the quiet country road to Oakdono 
Manor. 

* A lovcly girl,' Mrs. Farrant was saying. * I should likc to 
know her bettcr. To-night I had the feeling somehow that 
she was purposely keeping on the surface of things, one came 
every now and then to a sort of wall, a kind of hard rcscrvc' 

' Who can wonder ! ' exclaimed Donovan. * I am afraid, 
Gladys, the old proverb will have a very fair chance of being 
fulfilled. That child has come out secking wool, and as likeiy 
as not she'll go home shorn.' 

* Society can be very crucl ! ' sighed Gladys. * I did so 
long to get to her after dinner ; but Lady Caroline kept me, I 
do believe, purposely.' 

* Lady Caroline and Mr. Cuthbert will little dream of the 
härm thcy have done,' said Donovan. * I tliink I understand 
as I nevcr understood before the burning Indignation of that 
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rebuke to the Pharisees, — " Full well ye reject the command- 
ment of God that ye may keep your own traditions." ' 

In the meantime there was dead silence in the Fane-Smiths' 
carriage, an ominous silence. There was an unmistakeable 
cloud on Mr. Fane-Smith*s face; he had been exceedingly 
annoyed at what had taken place, and, with native perversity, 
attributed it all to Erica. His wife was miserable. She feit 
that her intended kindness had proved a complete failure ; 
she was afraid of her husband's clouded brow, still more afraid 
of her niece's firmly-closed mouth, most afraid of all at the 
thought of Lady Caroline's displeasure. Nervous and over- 
wrought, anxious to conciliate all parties, and afraid of making 
matters worse, she timidly went into Erica's room, and, after 
beating about the bush for a minute or two, plunged rashly 
into the sore subject. 

* I am so sorry, dear, about to-night,' she said. ' I wish it 
could have been prevented.' 

Erica, standing up straight and tall in her velveteen dress, 
with a white shawl half thrown back from her Shoulders, 
looked to her aunt terribly dignified and uncompromising. 

* I can't say that I thought them courteous,' she replied. 

* It was altogether unfortunate,' said Mrs. Fane-Smith, 
huiTiedly. * I hoped your name would not transpire ; I ought 
to have suggested the change to you before, but ' 

* What change 1 ' asked Erica, her forehead contracting a 
little. 

* We thought — we hoped that perhaps, if you adopted our 
name, it might prevent unpleasantness. Such things are done, 
you know, and then, too, we might make some arrangement 
about your grandfather's money, a part of which I feel is now 
yours by right. Even now the change would show people the 
truth, would save many disagreeables.' 

During this speech Erica's face had been a study ; an angry 
glow of colour rushed to her cheeks, her eyes flashed danger- 
ously. She was a young girl, but there was a good deal of the 
lion about her at that minute, and her aunt trembled, listening 
perforce to the indignant outburst. 

* What truth would it show 1 * she cried. * I don't believe 
there is such a thing as truth among all these wretched shams ! 
I will never change my name to escape from prejudice and 
bigotry, or to win a share in my grandfather's property ! 
What! give up my father's name to gain the money which 
might have kept him from pain, and ruin, and semi-starvation ? 
Take the money that might have brought comfort to my 
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motlier ! — that might have kept me with her to the end ! I 
couldn't take it ] I would rather die than touch one penny of 
it ! It is too late now. If you thought I would consent — if 
that is the reason you asked nie here, I can go at once. I 
would not willingly have brought sharae upon you, but ncither 
will I dishonour myself nor insult my father by changing my 
name. Why, to do so, would be to proclaim that I judged him 
as those Pharisees did to-night ! The hypocrites ! Which cf 
them can show one grain of love for the race, to set against my 
father's life of absolute devotion ] They sit over their Cham- 
pagne and Blander atheists, and then have the face to call 
themselves Christians ! * 

* My dear ! ' said Mrs. Fane-Smith, nervously, our only 
wish is to do what is best for you ; but you are too tired and 
excited to discuss this now. I will wish you good-night.' 

* I never wish to discuss it again, thank you,' said Erica, 
ßubmitting to a particularly warm embrace. 

Mrs. Fane-Smith was right in one way. Erica was intensely 
©xcited. Wheu people have been riding, rough-shod, over one's 
heart, one is apt to be excited, and Luke Raeburn's daughter 
had inherited that burning sense of indignation which was so 
strongly marked a characteristic in Raeburn himself. Violins 
can be more sweet and delicato in tone than any other instru- 
ment, but they can also wail with greater pathos, and produce 
a more fearful storm of passion. 

Declining any assistance from Gemma, Erica locked her 
door, caught up some sheets of foolscap, snatched up her pen, 
and began to write rapidly. She knew well cnough that she 
ought not to have written. But when the heart is hot with 
indignation, when the brain produces scathing sentences, when 
the subject seems to have taten possession of the wliole being, 
to deny it utterance is quite the hardest thing in the world. 

Erica struggled to resist, but at length yielded, and out 
rushed sarcasms, denunciations, return blows innumerable ! 
The relief was great. However, her enjoyment was but short, 
for by the time her article was rolled up for the post, stamped 
and directed, her physical powers gave way ; such blank ex- 
haustion ensuing that all she could do was to drag hersclf 
across the room, throw herseif, half-dressed, on the bed, draw 
the rezai over her, and yield to the heavy, overpowering 
slumber of great weariness. 

It seemed to her that she slept for about five minutes, and 
was then roused by a knocking at her door. She started up, 
and found that it was morning. Then she recoUected bolting 
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her door, and sprang out of bed to undo it, but was reminded 
at once that she had a spine. She had quite recovered from 
Ihe effects of her illness, but over-fatigue always brought back 
the old pain, and wamed her that she must be more careful in 
the future. The housemaid seemed a little surprised not to 
find her up and dressed as usual, for Erica generally got 
through an hour's writing before the nine o'clock breakfast. 

*Are you ill, missl' she asked, glancing at the face which 
seemed almost as colourless as the pillow. 

' * Only very tired, thank you,' said Erica, glad enough to- 
day of the cup of tea and the thin bread-and-butter, which 
before had seemed to her such an absurd luxury. 

* Letters for the early post, miss, I suppose,' said the house- 
maid, taking up the fiery effusion. 

* Plcase,' replied Erica, not tumiug her head, and far too 
weary to give a thought to her last night's work. All she 
could think of just then was the usual waking reflection of a 
sufferer — ' How in the world shall I get through the day V 

The recollection, however, of her parting conversation with 
her aunt made her determined to be down to breakfast. Her 
absence might be misconstrued. And though feeling ill-pre- 
pared for remonstrance or argument, she was in her place when 
the gong sounded for prayers, looking white and weary indeed, 
but with a curve of resoluteness about her month. Nobody 
found out how tired she was. Mr. Fane-Smith was as blind as 
a bat, and Mrs. Fane-Smith was too low-spirited and too much 
absorbed with her own cares to notice. The events of last 
night looked more and more disagreeable, and she was burdened 
with thoughts of what people woull say; moreover, Rose's 
cold was much worse, and as her mother was miserable if even 
her little finger ached, she was greatly disturbed, and persuaded 
herseif that her child was really in a most dangerous state. 

Breakfast prpved a very silent meal that morning, quite 
oppressively silent j Erica feit like a child in disgrace. Every 
now and then the grimness of it appealed to her sense of the 
ludicrous, she feit inclined to scream or do something desperate 
just to see what would happen. At length the drcary rcpast 
came to an end, and she had just takcn up a ncwspaper, with 
a sort of gasp of relief at the thought of escaping for a moment 
into a larger world, when she was recalled to the narrow circle 
of Greyshot by a word from Mr. Fane-Smith. 

* I wish to have a talk with you, my dear ; will you come 
to the library at ten o'clock ]' 

An interview by appointment ! That sounded formidable*! 
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When the time came, Erica went rather apprehensively to the 
library, fearing that she was in for an argument, and \rishing 
that Mr. Fane-Smith had chosen a day on which she feit a 
little more up to things. 

He received her very kindly, and drew an easy chair up to 
the fire for her, no doubt doing as he would be done by, for hc 
was a chilly Indian mortaL Erica had never been into the 
library before. It was a delightful room, f urnished with old 
carved oak and carpeted with soft Indian rugs. Though dig- 
nified by the name of library, it was not nearly so crowded 
with books as the little study at home ; all the volumes wero 
beautifuUy bound in much begilt calf or morocco, but they had 
not the used loved look of her father's books. On the mantel- 
piece there was some modeis of Indian idols exquisitely carved 
in soft, greenish-grey soap-stone, and behind these, as if in 
protest, lurked tbe only unomamental thing in the room, a 
very ordinary missionary box, covered with orange-coloured 
paper and impressively black negroes. 

* I am sure, my dear,' said Mr. Fane-Smith, * that after what 
occurred last night you will see the desirability of thinking 
seriously about your plans for the future. I have been intend- 
ing to speak to you, but waited until we had leamt to know 
each other a little. However, I regret now that I delayed. 
It is naturally far from desirable that you should remain an 
inmate of your father's house, and my wife and I should be 
very glad if you would make your home with us. Of course, 
when it was fully understood in Greyshot that you had utterly 
renounced your father and your former fricnds, such un- 
pleasantness as you encountered last night would not again 
occur ; indeed, I fancy you would become exceedingly populär. 
It would perliaps have been wiser if you would have taken our 
name, but your aunt teils me you objcct to that.' 

* Yes,' said Erica, who was writhing with anger, and relieved 
herseif by the sliglit sarcasm, * I do object to be Miss Feign- 
Fane-Smitli.' 

*Well, that must be as you please,' he resumed; *but I 
really think if you will accept our ofFer it will be for your 
ultimate good.' 

He proceeded to enumerate all the benefits which would 
accrue to her ; then paused. 

Erica was silent for a minute. When she spoke it was in 
the low voice of one who is strnggling to restrain passion. 

* I am sure you mean this very kindly,' she said. * I have 
tried to listen to your ofler patiently, though, of course, the 
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moment you began, I knew that I must entirely — emphatically 
decline it. I will never leave my father ! ' 

Tlie last worda were spoken with a sort of half-restrained 
outburst, as if the pent-up passion must find some outlet. 

Mr. Fane-Smith was startled. He so seldom thought of 
Luke Raebum as a fellow-being at all, that perhaps it had 
never occurred to him that the love of parent to child, and 
child to parent, is quite independent of creed. 

* But, my dear,' he said, * you have been baptized.* 

* I have.' 

* You promised to renounce the devil and all his works.' 
« I did.' 

* Then how can you hesitate to renounce everything con- 
nected with your former lifel' 

* Do you mean to imply that my father is the devil — or one 
of his works V 

Mr. Fane-Smith was silent. Erica continued. 

* God's Fatherhood does not depend on our knowledge of it, 
or acceptance of it, it is a fact — a truth ! How then can any 
one dare to say that such a man as my father is a work of the 
devil ! I thought the sin of sins was to attribute to the devil 
what belongs to God !' 

* You are in a very peculiar position,' said Mr. Fane-Smith, 
uneasily. * And I have no doubt it is difficult for you to see 
things as they really are. But I, who can look at the matter 
dispassionately, can see that your remaining in your old home 
would be most dangerous, and not only that, but most painful ! 
To live in a house where you hear all that you most roverence 
evil spoken of ; why, the pain would be unspeakable l ' 

* I know that,' said Erica, in a low voice, * I have found 
that, — I admit that it is and always will be harder to bear 
than any one can conceive who has not tried. But to shirk 
pain is not to foUow Christ. As to danger, if you will forgive 
my saying so, I should find a luxurious life in a place liko 
Greyshot infinitely more trying.' 

* Then could you not take up nursing ] Or go into some 
sisterhood ] Nothing extreme, you know, but just a vvorking 
sisterhood.' 

Erica smiled, and shook her head. 

* Why should I try to make another vocation when God has 
already given me one ]' 

' But, my dear, consider the benefit to your own soul.' 

* A very secondary consideration l ' exclaimed Erica, 
impetuously. 
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* I should have thoiight,' continued Mr. Fane-Smith, ' that 
under such stränge circumstances you would have seeu how 
necessary it was to forsake all. Think of St. Matthew, for 
instauce, he rose up at once, forsook all, and followed Hirn.' 

* Yes,' Said Erica. * And what was the very first thing he 
was impelled to do by way of " foUowing 1" Why, to make a 
great feast and have in all his old friends, all the despised 
publicans.' 

* My dear Erica,' said Mr. Fane-Smith, feeling his theological 
argumenta worsted, * we must discuss this matter on practica! 
grounds. In piain words, your father is a very bad man, and 
you ought to have nothing more to dö with him.' 

Erica's lips turned white with anger; butsheausweredcalmly, 

* That is a very great accusation. How do you know it ia 
tru3 ] ' 

* I know it well enough,' said Mr. Fane-Smith. * Why, every- 
one in England knows it.' 

* If you accept mere heresay evidence, you may believe any- 
thing of any one. Have you ever read any of my father's books 1 ' 

*No.' 

* Or heard him lecture V 

' No, indeed, I would not haar him on any account.* 

* Have you ever spoken with any of his intimate friends V 

* Mr. Raebum's acquaintances are not likely to mix with 
any one I should know.' 

* Then,' cried Erica, * how can you know any thing what ever 
about him 1 And how — how dare you say to me, his child, 
that he is a wicked man?' 

' It is a matter of common notoriety.' 

* No,' said Erica, * there you are wrong. It is notorious 
that my father teaches — conscientiously teaches — much that 
we regard as error, but people who openly accuse him of evil- 
living find to their cost in the law-courts that they have foully 
libelled him.' 

She flushed even now at the thought of some of the hatcful 
and wicked accusations of the past. Then, after a moment'a 
pause, she continued more warmly, 

* It is you people in society who get hold of some misquotcd 
story, some ridiculous libel long ago crushcd at the cost of the 
libeller, — it is you who do untold mischief ! Only last suiumer 
I remember seeing in a paper the truest sentonce that was ever 
written of my father, and it was this, " Probably no one man 
has ever had to endure such gross personal insults, such wide- 
epread hostility, such perpetual calumny." Why are you to 
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judge him 1 Even if you had a special call to it, how could 
you justly judge him when you will not hear him, or know 
him, or fairly study his writings, or question his friends ] How 
can you know anything whatever about him? Why, if he 
judged you and your party as you judge him, you would be 
furious !' 

* My dear, you speak with so much warmth, if you would 
only discuss things calmly 1 ' said Mr. Fane-Smith. * Remember 
what George Herbert says — "Calmness is a great advantage." 
You bring too much feeling to the discussion.' 

* How can I help feeling when you are slandering my father !' 
exclaimed Erica. * I have tiied to be calm, but thcre are limits 
to endurance ! Would you like Rose to sit silently while my 
father told her without any ground that you were a wicked 
man?' 

AVhen matters were reversed in this crude way, Mr. Fane- 
Smith winced a little. 

* The cases are different,' he suggested. 

* Do you think atheists don't love their children as much as 
Christians]' cried Erica, half-choked with indignant anger. A 
Vision of the past, of her dead mother, of her father's never- 
failing tendemess brought a . cloud of tears to her eyes. She 
brushed them away. * The cases are difFerent as you say ; but 
does a man care less for his home, when outside it he is badgered 
and insulted, or does he care infinitely more ] Does a man 
care less for his child because, to get her food, he has had to go 
Short himself, or does he care more ] I think the man who 
has had to toil with all his might for his family loves it better 
than the rieh man can. You say I speak with too much 
warmth, too much feeling. My complaint is the other way — 
I can't find words streng enough to give you any idea of what 
my father has always been to me. To leave him would be to 
wrong my conscience, and to forsake my duty, and to distrust 
God. I wiil never leave him !' 

With that she got up and left the room, and Mr. Fane- 
Smith leant back in his chair with a sigh, his eyes fixed 
absently upon a portrait of Napoleon above his mantel-piece, 
his mind more completely shaken out of its ordinary grooves 
than it had been for years. He was a narrow-minded man, 
but he was honest. He saw that he had judged Raebum very 
unfairly. But perhaps what occupied his thoughts the most 
was the question — * Would Rose have been able to say of him 
all that Erica had said of her father V He sighed many times, 
but after awhile slid back into the old habits of thought. 
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' Erica is a brave, noble, little thing/ he said to himself, 
* but far from orthodox — ^far from orthodox 1 Socinian ten- 
dencies.' 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

AT OAKDBNB MANOR. 

Ah I to how manj faith has been 
No eTidence of things unseen, 
But a dim shadow that re-casts 
The creed of the Phantasiasts. 
• •••••• 

For others a diviner creed 
Is liying in the hfe they lead. 
The passing of their beautiful feet 
Blesses the pavement of the street, 
And all their looks and words repeat 
Old Fuller's saying wise and sweet^ 
Kot as a vulture, bat a dove, 
The Holy Ghost came from above. 

Tales of a Wayside Inn, Longpellow. 

DüRiNG the interview Erica had braced herseif up to endure, 
but when it was over her strength all at once evaporated. She 
dragged herseif upstairs somehow, and had just reached her 
room, when Mrs. Fane-Smith met her. She was pre-occupied 
with her own anxieties, or Erica's exhaustion could not have 
escaped her notice. 

* I am really quite unhappy about Rose !' she exclaimed 

* We must send for Dr. L . Her cough seems so much 

worse, I fear it will turn to bronchitis. Are you leamed in 
such things V 

* I helped to nurse Tom through a bad attack once/ said 
Erica. 

* Oh ! then, do come and see her,' said Mrs. Fane-Smith. 
Erica went without a word. She would not have liked 

Mrs. Fane-Smith's fussing, but yet the sight of her care for 
Rose made her feel more achingly conscious of the blank in her 
own life — that blank which nothing could evor fill. She wanted 
her own mother so terribly, and just now Mr. Fane-Smith had 
touched the old wound roughly. 

Rose seemed remarkably cheerful, and not ncarly so much 
invalided as her mother thought. 

* Mamma always thinks I am going to die if I'm at all out 
of sorts,' she remarked, when Mrs. Fane-Smith had left the 
room to write to the doctor. * I believe you want doctoring 
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mucli more than I do. What is the matter ] You are as white 
as a sheet ! ' 

* I am tired and rather worried, and my back is trouble- 
some/ Said Erica. 

*Then you'U just lie down on my sofa,' said Rose, per- 
emptorily. * If you don't I shall get out of bed and msike you.' 

Erica did not require much compulsion, for every inch of 
her seemed to have a separate ache, and she was still all quiver- 
iiig and tingling with the indignant anger stirred up by her 
interview with Mr. Fane-Smith. She let Rose chatter away, 
and tried hard to school herseif into calmness. By-and-by 
her efforts were rewarded ; she not only grew calm, but feil 
asleep, and slept like any baby tili the gong sounded for 
luncheon. 

Luncheon proved a very silent meal ; it was, if possible, 
more trying than breakfast had been. Mrs. Fane-Smith had 
heard all about the interview from her husband, and they were 
both perplexed and disturbed. Erica feit uncertain of her foot- 
ing with them, and could only wait for them to make the first 
movo. But the grim silence tickled her fancy. 

* Really,' she thought to herseif, * we might be so many 
horses munching away at mangers, for all we have said to each 
other.' 

But, in spite of it, she did not feel inclined to make con- 
versation. 

Later on she went for a drive with her aunt ; the air revived 
her, and she began to feel more like herseif again. They went 
out into the country, but on the way home Mrs. Fane-Smith 
stopped at oiie of the shops in High Street, leaving Erica in the 
carriage. She was leaning back restfuUy, watching a beautiful 
chestnut horse which was being held by a ragged boy at the 
door of the bank just opposite, when her attention was suddenly 
aroused by an ominous howling and barking. The chestnut 
horse began to kick, and the boy had as much as he could to 
hold him. Starting forward, Erica saw that a fox-terrier had 
been set upon by another and larger dog, and that the two 
were having a desperate fight. The fox-terrior was evidently 
fighting against fearful odds, for he was an old dog, and not 
nearly so strong as his antagonist ; the howls and barks grew 
worse and worse ; some of the passengers ran oiF in a fright, 
others watched from a safe distance, but not one interfered. 

Now Erica was a great lover of animals, and a passionate 
lover of justice. Furious to see men and boys looking on with- 
out attempting to stop the mischief, she sprang out of the 
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carrijv:^e, and, nishing iip to tho conibatants, belaboured the 
bij5 düg with her parasol. It had a streng stick, but she hit bo 
vehemently that it splintercd all to bits, and still the dog would 
not leavo its victim. Then, in her dcsperation, she hit on the 
right remcdy ; with groat difficulty she managed to grasp him 
by the tliroat, and, iising all her force, so noarly suffocated him 
that ho was obliged to looson his hold. At that momcnt, too^ 
a stroug man rushcd forward and doalt him snch a blow 
that he bouuded ofF with a yell of pain, and ran howling down 
the Street. Erica bent ovcr tho fox-terrier then ; the big dog 
had mangled it frigktfully, it was covercd with blood, and 
moancd piteously. 

* Waif ! my poor Waif ! ' cxclaimed a voico which she seemed 
to know. * Has that brüte killcd you 1 ' 

She looked up and saw Donovan Farrant ; he recognised 
her, but they wcre both too much absorbod in the poor dog's 
condition to think of any ordinary greeting. 

* Where will you take him 1 ' asked Erica. 

Donovan stooped down to examine poor Waif s injuries, 

* I fear there is little to be done,' he said. * But we might 
take him across to the chemist's opposite. Will you hold my 
whip for me ? ' 

She took it, and with infinite skill and tendemess Donovan 
liftod the fox-terrier, while Erica hurried on in front to teil the 
chemist. They took Waif into a little back room, and did all 
they could for him ; but the chemist shrugged his Shoulders. 

* Better kill the poor brüte at once, Mr. Farrant,' he said, 
blandly. 

Donovan looked up with a stränge gleam in his eyes. 

* Not for the world ! ' he exclaimed, with a touch of Indig- 
nation in his tone. 

And after that he only spoko to Erica, who, seeing that tho 
chemist had annoyed him, undertook all the fetching and 
carry ing, never once shrinking, though the sight was a horrible 
one. At length the footman brought word that Mrs. Fane- 
Smith was waiting, and she was obliged to go, reluctantly 
enough. 

* You'll let me know how he gets on 1 ' she said. 

* Yes, indeed,' he replied, not thanking her directly for her 
help, but somehow sending her away with the consciousness 
that they had passed the bounds of mere acquaintanceship, and 
were friends for life. 

She found that her aunt had been waylaid by Mr. Cuthbert. 

* If I were the owner of the dog, I should have up our 
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honourable member for assault. I believe Miss Kaebum broke 
her umbrella over the poor thing.' 

Erica was just in time to hear this. 

*Were you watching itf she exclaimed. *And you dH 
nothing to help the fox-terrier?' 

* I do not feel bound to champion every fighting cur who is 
getting the worst of it/ said Mr. Cuthbert. * What has become 
of Mr. Farrant's favourite] I suppose he is fussing over it 
instead of studying the aflairs of the nation.* 

* I am afraid the dog is dying/ said Erica. 

A curious change passed over Mr. Cuthbcrt's face; ho 
looked a little shocked, and turned away somewhat hastily. 

* Come,' thought Erica to herseif, * I am glad to have dis- 
covered a grain of good in you.' 

The next day was Sunday; it passed by very quietly. But on 
the Monday, when Erica opened the Daily Review^ there was her 
'Society' article staring her in the face. It was clever and 
eminently readable, but it was bitterly sarcastic; she could 
not endure it. It seemed to her that she had written what 
was positively bad, calculated to mislead and to awaken bitter- 
ness, not in the least likely to mend matters. The fact was 
she had written it in a moment of passion and against her 
conscience, and she regretted it now with far more compunction 
than she feit for anything she had written in former timcs in 
the Idol-Breaker, Then, though indirectly and sometimes 
directly attacking Christianity, she had written conscientiously, 
now for the first time she feit that she had dishonoured her 
pen. She went down into the very dccpest depths. 

The mid-day post brought her a letter from her stiff old 
editor, who understood her bettcr, and thought more of her 
than she dreamed. It informed her that another member 
of the staff had retumed from bis holiday, and if she pleased 
she could be exempted from writing for a fort.night. As usual 
Mr. Bircham * begged to remain hers faithfully.' 

She hardly knew whether to regard this as a relief or as a 
punishment. With a sigh she opened a second letter ; it was 
from Charles Osmond, in reply to a despairing note which she 
had sent oflF just before her Saturday interview with Mr. Fane- 
Smith. 

It was one of his short, characteristic lettera. 

* Deae Erica, 

' " It all comes in the day's work," as the man said 
«hen the Hon ate bim 1 You should have a letter, but I'm up 
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to tlie eyes in parish matters. All I can say is — pray for that 
charity which Covers the multitude of siiis, and theu I thiiik 
youll find the Greyshot folk become more bcarablo. So you 
bave met Donovan at last. I am right glad ! Your father 
and I had a long walk together yesterday ; he seems very well. 

* Yours ever, 

* C. 0.' 

This raade her smile, and she opencd a third letter which 
ran as follo\\s: — 

* My deau Miss Raebürn, 

*I should havo called on you last Saturday, but 
was not well enough to come in to Greyshot. My husband told 
me all about your help and your kindness to poor Waif. I 
know you will be glad to hear that he is going on well ; he is 
much more to us all than an ordinary favourite, some day you 
ßhall hear his story. I am writing now to ask, sans ceremonie, 
if you will come and spend a few days with us. It will be a 
great pleasure to us if you will say yes. My husband will be 
in Greyshot on Monday afternoon, and will call for your answer; 
please come if you can. 

* Yours very sincerely, 

* Gladys Farrant.' 

Erica showcd this letter to her aunt, and of course there 
was nothing to prevent her going; indeed, Mrs. Fune-Smith 
was really rather relieved, for she tliought a few days' absence 
might make things more comfortable for Erica, and, besidcs, 
Rose's illness made the days dull for her. 

It was about four o'clock when Donovan Farrant arrived. 
Erica feit as though she were meoting an old friend when she 
went into the drawing-room, and found him standing on the 
hearthrug. 

* You have had my wife's note V he asked, taking her hand, 
*Yes,' she replied. 

* And you will come V 

* If you will have me.' 

* That's right; we had set our hearts on it. You aro looking 
very tired. I hope Saturday did not upset you]' 

'No,' Said Erica. *But there have becn a gcod many 
wonües, and I have not yet learnt the art of taking life quietly.' 

*You are overdonc, you want a rest/ said Donovan, whoso 
kcen and practised Observation had at once noticcd her delicate 
plit/sique and peculiar temporament. ' You are a poot, you scc, 
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and, as a wise man once remarked, " Tho poetic temperament 
is one of singular irritability of nerve." * 
Erica laughed. 

* I am no poet l ' 

* Not a v/riter of verses, but a poet in the sense of a maker, 
an artist. As a reader of the Daüy Review , you must allow me 
to judge. Brian once showed me one of your articles, and I 
always recognise them now by the style/ 

*I don't deservo the name of artist one bit,' said Erica, 
colouring. ' I would give all I have to dcstroy my article of 
to-day. You have not seen that, or you would not have given 
me such a name.' 

* Yes, I have seen it, I read it this moming at breakfast, 
and made up my mind that you wroto it on Friday evening, 
after Lady Caroline's dinner. I can understand that you hate 
the thing now. One gets a sharp lesson every now and then, 
and it lasts one a lifetime.' 

Erica sighed. He resumed. 

* Well ! are you Coming to Oakdene with me]' 

* Did you mean now — at once — ^to-day 1 ' 
' If you will.' 

* Oh, I should so like to ! ' she cried. ' But will Mrs. 
Farrant be expecting me?' 

' She will be hoping for you, and that is better.' 
Erica was noted for the speed with which she could pack a 
portmanteau, and it could not have been more than ten minutes 
before she was ready. Mrs. Fane-Smith wished her good-byo 
with a sort of affectionate relief ; then Donovan helped her 
into the pony-carriage, and drove briskly off through the 
Greyshot strcets. 

* That is the place where I first heard your father,' he said, 
indicating with his whip the Town Hall. * It must be sixteen 
years ago 3 I was quite a young fellow.' 

* Sixteen years ! Did you hear him so long ago as thati' 
said Erica, thoughtfully. * Why, that must have been about 
the time of the great Stockborough trial.' 

* It was ; I remember reference being made to it, and how 
it stirred mo up to think of Mr. Raebum's gallant defence of 
frcedom, and all that it was costing him. How well I remember, 
too, riding home that night along this very read, with the 
thoughts of the good of the race, the love of humanity, touched 
into lifo for the first time. When a selfish cynio first catches a 
glimpse of an honest man toiling for what he believes the good 
of humanity, it is a wonderful moment for him I Mr. Eaebum 
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was about the only man living that I believed in. You can 
understand that I owe him an immense debt of gratitude/ 

* That is what you referred to in the House last year ! ' said 
Erica. * How curiously lives are linked together ! Words 
spoken by my father years ago set thoughts working in you — 
you make a speech and refer to them. I read a report of your 
speecb. in a time of chaotic wretchedness, and it comes like an 
ans wer to a prayer I' 

* Another bond between us/ said Donovan. 

After that they were silent; they had left the high road. 
and were driving along winding country laues, catching glimpses 
every now and then of golden corn-fields still unreaped, or of 
fields just beginning to be dotted with sheaves, where the men 
were at work. It was a late harvest that year, but a good one. 
Prosen tly they passed the tiny little village church which 
nestled under the brow of the hill, and then came a steep ascent. 
which made Donovan spring out of the pony-chaise. Erica'd 
words had awakened a long train of thought, had carried him 
back to the far pa&t, and had brought him fresh proof of that 
wonderful unity of Nature which, though often little dreamed 
of, binds man to man. He gave the ponies a rest half-way up 
the hill, and, stretching up into the high hedge, gathered a 
beautiful spray of red-berried briony for Erica. 

*Do you remember that grand thought which Shakspere 
puts into the mouth of Henry V. — 



*f T> 



ere is some bouI of goodness in things evil." 



'Tis wonderful to look back in life and trace it out.' 

He spoke rather abruptly, but Erica's thoughts had been 
füllowing much the same beut, and she undcrstood him. 

* Trust is easy on such a day as this and in such a place,' 
she said, looking down to the beautiful Valley and up to the 
green, encircling hills. 

Donovan smiled, and touched-up the ponies. 

It seemed to Erica that they had turned their backs on 
bigotry, and annoyance, and care of every description, and 
were driving right into a land of rest. Presently they turned in 
at some iron gates, and drove down a long approach, bordered 
with fir-trees. At the end of this stood the manor, a solid, 
comfortable, well-built country-house, its rather piain exterior 
veiled with ivy and creepers. Donovan led her into the hall, 
where stately old high-backed chairs and a suit or two of old 
annour were intermixed with modern appliances, fishing tackle, 
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a lawn-tennis box, and a sprinkling of toys, which indicated 
that there were children in the house. 

This fact was speedily indicated in another way, for there 
came a rush and a scamper overhead, and a boy of five or six 
years old ran down the broad oak staircase. 

* Oh, father ! may I ride round to the stables on Speedwell]* 
he cried, in a desperate hurry to attract his father's attention 
away from the servant and the portmanteau ; then, catching 
sight of Erica, he checked himself, and held out his hand with 
a sort of shy courtesy. He was exactly what Donovan must 
have been as a child, as far as looks went. 

* To the stables, Ralph V replied his father, looking round. 
* Yes, if you like. Put on your hat though. Where's your mother]' 

*In the garden, with Mr. Cunningham; he came a few 
minutes ago; and he's got such a horse, father! a real beauty — 
just like cocoa.' 

*A roan,' said Donovan, laughing; then, as Ralph dis- 
appeared through the open door, he tumed to the servant. 

* Is it Mr. Cunningham of Blachingbury 1 * 

* No, sir ; Mr. Leslie Cunningham.' 

Erica listened, not without interest, for she knew that 
Leslie Cunningham was the recently-elected member for East 
Mountshire, and the eldest son of Sir Michael Cunningham. 

*We must come and find thom,' said Donovan; and 
together they went out into the garden. 

Here, on one of the broad, grassy terraces, under the shade 
of a copper-beech, was aftemoon tea, on a wicker table. Gladys 
was talking to Mr. Cunningham, but catching sight of her 
husband and Erica at the other end of the terrace, she hurried 
forward to greet them. 

*This is delightful!' she exclaimed. *I hoped that Donovan 
might unceremoniously carry you off to-day, but hardly dared 
to expect it. You are just in time for tea.' 

* Your arrival has caused quite a Sensation in the nursery,* 
said Donovan to Leslie Cunningham. *My small boy is in 
raptures over your horse — "just like cocoa !"' 

Leslie gave rather an absent laugh. He was watching 
Erica, who was still at a little distance talking to Gladys. 

* May I be introduced to your guest V he said. 
*Certainly,' said Donovan. 'She is the daughter of Mr. 

Eaebum.' 

Leslie started. 

* Indeed ! I have heard about her from old ßircham, the 
editor. He can't say enough of her,' 
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Apparcntly Lcslie Cunningham could not look enough at 
her. 

Donovan, thinking of Brian, was perhaps a little vexed at 
the meeting. Howcver, putting himself into bis guest's position, 
he feit that the admiration was but natural, and as to Brian — 
if he chose to lose his heart to such a lovely girl, he must expect 
to havo many rivals. 

Erica's first thought, as she glanced at Leslie Cunningham, 
was one of disappointment. He was not the least like his 
father. However, by degrees she began to like him for his own 
sake. He could not have been more than five-and-twenty, and 
looked even younger ; for he was fair-complexioned and clean- 
shaven. His thick, faxen hair, and rather pallid face were 
decidedly wanting in colour, but were reÜeved by very dark- 
grey eyes. His features were well out and regulär, and the 
face was altogether a clever as well as an attractive one. 

Erica feit as if she had got into a very delicious new world. 
The novelty of a meal alfrescoy the lovely view, the beautifully 
laid-out grounds were charming extemals ; and then there were 
the deeper enjoyments — the loveability of her host and hostess; 
the delightful atmosphere of broad-hearted sympathy in which 
thoy seemed to live and move, and, above all, the restfulness, 
the freedom of not living in momentary expectation of being 
rubbed the wrong way by vexing conversation on religious, or 
political, or personal topics. It was like a beautiful dream — 
quite unlike any part of real, waking existence that she had 
ever before known. The conversation was bright and lively. 
They talked because they had something to say, and wished to 
say it, and the artificial dement so prevalent in society talk 
was entirely absent. 

Presently Ralph came out of the house, leading a fairy-liko 
little girl of four yeara old. 

* Here come the children,' said Gladys. * The hour before 
dinner is their special time. You have not seen Dolly, have youl' 

'Dolly !' The name awoke some recollection of the past in 
JErica, and, as she kissed the little girl, she looked at her closely. 
Yes, it was the same fascinating little baby face, with its soft, 
pink cheeks and little pointed chin, its innocent, blue-grey eyes, 
its tiny, sweet-tempered mouth. The sunny iDrown hair was 
longer, and Dolly was an inch or two taller, but she was un- 
doubtedly the same. 

*Now I know why I always feit that I knew your face!' 
exclaimed Erica, turning to Donovan. * Was not Dolly lost at 
Codring ton last ycar ]' 
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* On the beacb/ replied Donovan. * Yes ! Why, could it 
have been you who brougbt her back ] Of course it was ! now 
it all comes back to me ! I had exactly the same feeling about 
knowing your face the other evening at Lady Caroline's, but 
put it down to your likeness to Mr. Raeburn. There is another 
bond between us !' 

They both laughed. Donovan took Dolly upon bis knee. 

* Do you remember, Dolly, when you were lost on the beach 
once V 

' Yes,' Said Dolly, promptly, * I clied,' 

* Who found you V 

* Farver,' said Dolly. 

* Who brought you to father V 
Dolly searched her memory. 

* An old gentleman gave Dolly sweets I' 
' My father,' said Erica, smiling. 

* And who helped you up the beach V asked Gladys. 

* A plitty lady did,' said Dolly. 

* Was it this lady, do you think ] ' said Donovan, indicating 
Erica. 

Dolly trotted round with her dear little laughing face to 
make the scrutiny. 

' I fink vis one is plittier,' she announced. Whereupon 
every one began to laugh. 

* The most charming compliment I ever heard !' said Leslia 
Cunningham. * Dolly ought to be patted on the back.' 

Erica smiled and coloured; but, as she looked again at 
Donovan and little Dolly, her thoughts wandered away to that 
June day in the museum when they had been the parable which 
shadowed forth to her such a wonderful reality. Truly, there 
were links innumerable between her and Donovan. . 

Leslie Cunningham seemed as if he intended to stay for 
ever ; however, every one was quite content to sit out on the 
lawn talking and watching the children at their play. It was 
one of those still, soft September evenings, when one is glad 
of any excuse to keep out of doors. 

At last the dressing-bell rang, and Leslie took out bis watch 
with an air of surprise. 

* The afternoon has flown !' he exclaimed, * I had no idea it 
was so late. I wanted to ask you, by-the-by, whether I could 
see the coffee-tavem at Greyshot. We are going to start one 
down at our place, and I want to see one or two well-managed 
ones first. Whereabouts is it 1 I think 111 ride on now, and 
have a look at it.' 
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*Dine with us first/ said Donovan, *and I'll ride over with 
you between eight and nine, that is the best time for seeing it 
in füll Swing/ 

So Leslie Cunningham stayed to dinner, and talked a grcat 
deal about temperance work, but did not succeed in blinding 
bis host, who knew well enongh that Erica had been the real 
cause of his desire to go over to Greyshot. 

Temperance, however, proved a fortunate subject, for it was, 
of course, one in which she was deeply intercsted, all the more 
so now that it formed one of the strengest bonds remaining 
between herseif and her father's foUow^ers. A large number of 
the Raeburnites were either teetotallers or very streng temper- 
ance advocates, and Erica, who was constantly out and about 
in the poorer parts of London, had realised forcibly the terrible 
national evil, and was an enthusiastic temperance worker. 

Donovan, perhaps out of malice prepense, administered a 
good many dry details about the management of coffee-tavems, 
personal supervision, Ebzensberger's machines, the necessity of a 
good Site and attractive building, &c. &c. Erica only wished 
that Tom could have been there, he would have been so 
thoroughly in his element. By-and-by the conversation drifted 
away to other matters. And as Leslie Cunningham was a good 
and very amusing talker, and Gladys the perfection of a hostess, 
the dinner proved very lively, an extraordinary contrast to the 
dreary, vapid table-talk to which Erica had lately been ac- 
cußtomed. After the ladies had left the room, Donovan, rather 
to his amusement, found the talk veering round to Luke 
Raeburn. Presently, Leslie Cunningham hazarded a direct 
question about Erica in a would-be indifferent tone. In reply, 
Donovan told him briefly and without comment what he knew 
of her history, kceping on the surface of things and speaking 
always with a sort of careful restraint. He was never very fond 
of discussing people, and perhaps in this case the realisation of 
the thousand objections to any serious outcome of Leslie's 
sudden admiration strengthened his reserve. However, fate was 
apparently kinder though perhaps really more cruel than the 
host, for Donovan w^as summoned into the library to interview 
an aggrieved constituent, and Leslie finding his way to the 
drawing-room, was only too delighted to meet Gladys going 
upstairs to see her children. 

The lamps were lighted in the drawing-room, but the curtains 
were not drawn, and beside the open window he saw a slim, 
white-robed figure. Erica was looking out into the gathering 
darkness. He crossed the room, and stood beside her, bis heart 
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beating qiiickly, all the more because she did not move or tuKe 
any notice of his presence. It was unconventional, but perhaps 
because he was so weary of the ordinary young Ladies who in- 
variably smiled and fluttered the moment he approached them, 
and were so perfectly ready to make much of him, this uncon- 
ventionality attracted him. He watched her for a minute in 
silence. She was very happy, and was looking her loveiiest. 
Presently she tumed. 

* I think it is the stillness which is so wonderf ul I ' she 
exclaimed. 

It was spoken with the frankness of a child, with the 
spontaneous confidence of the pure child-nature, which in- 
stinctively recognises all the loveable and trustable. The clear, 
golden eyes lookcd right into his for a moment. A stränge 
reverence awoke within him. He had seen more beautiful eyes 
before, but none so entirely wanting in that unreality of ex- 
pression arising from the wish to produce an effect, none so 
beautifuUy sincere. 

* The country stillness, you mean V he replied. 

* Yes ; it is rest in itsclf ! I have never stayed in the country 
befora' 

* Is it possible ! ' he exclaimed. 

He had often languidly discussed the comparative advantages 
of Murren and Zermatt with girls who took a yearly tour abroad 
as naturally as their dinner, but to talk to one who had spent 
her whole life in towns, who could enjoy a country evening so 
absolutely and unaffectedly, was a stränge and delightful 
novelty. 

* You are one of those who can really enjoy,' he said. * You 
are not hlasee — you are one of the happy mortals who keep the 
faculty of enjoyment as strongly all through life as in childhood:' 

* Yes, I think I can enjoy,' said Erica. * But I suppose we 
pay for our extra faculty of enjoyment.' 

* You mean by being more sensitive to pain 1 ' 

*Yes, though that sounds rather like Dickens' Mrs. 
Gummidge, w^hen she thought she feit smoky chimneys more 
than other peopla' 

He laughed. 

* How I wish you could tum over your work to me, and go 
to Switzerland to-morrow in my place 1 Only I should wish to 
be there, too, for the sake of seeing you enjoy it.* 

* Do you go to-morrow ? ' 

* Yes, with my father.' 

* Ah I how delightful I I confess I do envy you a little. I 
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do long to See snow mountains. Always living in London 

makes one ' 

He interrupted her with a sort of exclamation of horror. 

* Oh 1 don't abuse London ! ' she said, laughing. * If one 
must live all the year round in one place, I would rather be 
there than anywhere. When I hear people abusing it, I always 
think they don't know how to use their eyes. What can be 
more lovely, for instance, than the view from Greenwich Park 
by the observatory 1 Don't you know that beautiful clump of 
Scotch firs in the foreground, and then the glimpse of the river 
through the treesl And then there is that lovely part by 
Queen Elizabeth's oak. The view in Hyde Park, too, over the 
Serpentine, how exquisite that is on a summer aftemoon, with 
the Westminster towers Standing up in a golden haze. Or 
Kensington Gardens in the autumn, when the leaves are turning, 
and there is blue mist in the background against the dark tree 
trunks. I think I love every inch of London ! ' 

Leslie Cunningham would have listened to the praises of the 
Black Country, if only for the sake of hearing her voice. 

* Well, as f ar as England goes, you are in the right place for 
seenery now ; I know few lovelier parts than this.' 

* What are those lights on the lower terrace ] * asked Erica, 
suddenly. 

*Glow-worms. Have you never seen theml Come and 
look at them nearer.' 

* Oh, I should like to ! ' she said, with the charming en- 
thusiasm and eagerness which delighted him so much. 

To guide her down the steps in the dusky gardcn, to feel 
her hand on his arm, to hear her frcsh, naive remarks, and then 
to recall what Donovan Farrant had just told him about her 
Strange, sad story, all seemed to draw him on irresistibly. He 
had had three or four tolerably serions flirtations, but now he 
knew that he had never before really loved. 

Erica was delighted with the glow-worms, and delighted 
with the dewy fragrance of the gardcn, and delighted with th? 
soft, balmy stillncss of the night. She was one of those who 
revel in Nature, and all that she said was evidently the ovcrflow 
of a rapturous happincss, curiously contrasting with the ordinary 
ßet remarks of admiration, or falsely sentimental outbursts too 
much in vogue. But Leslie Cunningham found that the child- 
likeness was not only in manner, but that Erica had no idca of 
flirting ; she was bright, and merry, and talkative, but she had 
no thought, no desire of attracting his attention. She had 
actually and literally come out into the garden to see the glow 
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Worms, not to monopolise the much-run-after young M. P., and 
as soon as she had seen them she said she feit cold, and sng- 
gested going back again. 

He was disappointed, but the words were so perfectly 
ßincere, so free from suspicion of mere conventionality, that there 
was nothing for it but to retum. Half-amused, half-piqued, 
but whoUy in love, he speedily forgot himself in real anxiety. 

*I hope you haven't taken cold,' he said, with great 
solicitude. 

*0h, no,' said Erica; *but I want to be careful, for the 
night-school work will be beginning soon, and I must go home 
fresh for that.' 

Something in her words broke the spell of perfect happiness 
which had hitherto held him. Was it the mention of her 
everyday lifo, with its surroundings unknown to himl or 
was it some faint perception that in the world of duty to which 
she referred their paths could not rightly converge 1 A cold 
Chili crept over him. 

* You were quite right,' he said, with an involuntary shiver. 
* It is decidedly cold out here ; the mist rises from the river, I 
expect, or eise your reference to the working-day world has re- 
called me from fairyland. You should not speak of work in 
such a place as this — it is incongruous.* 

She smiled. 

* Umst ist das leben,* she replied, quietly. ' One can't forget 
that even at such a time as this, and in such a place.* 

* How is it that some never forget that for a moment, while 
others never remember it at all 1 ' he said, musingly. 

* Some of US have no excuse for ever forget ting,' she answered 
— * hardly a chance either.' 

And though the words were vague, they shadowed out to 
him much of her life — a lifo never free from sorrow, bürden ed 
with constant care and anxiety, and ever confronted by some of 
the most perplexing world-problems. A longing to shield, and 
Protect, and comfort her rose in his heart, yet all the time he 
instinctivcly knew that hers was the stronger nature. 

It seemed that the seriousness of life was to be bome-in 
upon them specially that evening, for, retumiug to the drawing- 
room, they found Donovan released from his interview, and re- 
3ating with some Indignation the pitiable story he had just 
heard. It only reached Leslie Cunningham in fragments, how- 
ever — overcrowding, childreu sleeping six in a bed, two of them 
Anth scarlet fever, no fever hospital, no aecommodation for them, 
an inspector, medical ofläcer, the board — how drearily dry all 
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the details seemed to him ! He could do nothing but watch 
Erica's eager face, with its ever-varying play of expression. He 
hardly knew "whether to be angry with Donovan Farrant for 
alluding to matters which brought a look of sadness to her eyes, 
or to thank him for the story which made her face light up with 
indignation, and look, if possible, more beautiiui than before. 

* Don't oflfer to put up a fever shanty on the lawn,' said 
Gladys, when her husband paused. 

* I wish we had an empty cottage where we could put them," 
Said Donovan ; * but I am afraid all I can do is to bring pressure 
to bear upon the authorities. We'll ride over together, Cun- 
ningham, and Jack Trevethan, our manager, shall show yöu the 
tavem, while I rout out this medical officer.' 

They had had tea; there was no longer any excuse for 
delaying. Leslie, with an outward smile and an inward sigh, 
turned to take leave of Erica. She was bending over a basket in 
which was curled up the invalid fox-terrier. For a moment she 
left ofF stroking the white and tan head, and held out her hand. 

*Good-bye,' she said, frankly. 

That was all ! And yet it made Leslie's heart bound. Was 
he indeed to go to Switzerland to-morrow 1 He mtist manage to 
get out of it somehow. 

And all the way to Greyshot he listened to schemes for the 
work to be done next session, from the ardent sanitary reformer, 
though just then the dcvastation of all England would scarcely 
havc roused him, so long as he was assured of the safety of 
Luke Raebum's daughter. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE HAPPIEST OF WEEKS. 

He went in the strength of dependence 

To tread where his Master trod, 

To gather and knit together 

The family of God. 

• ••••••• 

With a conscience freed from burden3| 
And a heart set free from care, 
To minister to every one 
Always and every where. 
Author of Chronicus of the Schönherg Cotta Family, 

After this came a happy, uneventful week at the manor. 
Erica often thought of the definition of happiness which Charles 
Osmond had once given her — *Perfect harmony with your 
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Burroundiugs.' She had never been so happy in her life. Waif, 
who was slowly recovering, grew pathetically fond of his 
rescuer. The children were devoted to her, aud she to them. She 
leamt to love Gladys very much, and from her she leamt a 
good deal which helped her to iinderstand Donovan's past life. 
Then, too, it was the first time in her life that she had ever 
been in a house where there were little children, and probably 
Ralph and Dolly did more for her than countless sermons or 
whole libraries of theology could have done. 

Above all, there was Donovan, and the friendship of such a 
man was a thing which made life a soi*t of wordless thanks- 
giving. At times even in those she loved best, even in her 
father or Charles Osmond, she was conscious of something 
which jarred a little; but so perfect was her sympathy with 
Donovan, so closely and strangely were their lives and cha- 
racters linked together, that never once was the restfulness of 
perfect harmony broken — Nature and circumstance had, as it 
w^ere, tuned them to each other. He could understand, as no 
one eise could understand, the reversal of thought and feeling 
which she had passed through during the last few months. He 
could understand the perplexities of her present position, 
suddenly confronted with the world of wealth and fashion and 
conventional religion, and fresh from a circle where, whatever 
the errors held and promulgated, the life was so desperately 
tarnest) often so nobly self-denying. He knew that Mr. Fane- 
Smith, good man as he was, must have been about the severest 
of trials to a new-bom faith. He understood how Mr. Cuth- 
bert's malice would tend to re-awaken the harsh class judgment 
against which, as a Christian, Erica was bound to struggle. He 
could fuUy realise the irritated, rufiäed state she was in — she 
was overdone, and wanted perfect rest and quiet, perfect love 
and sympathy. He and his wife gave her all these, took her 
not only to their house, but right into their home, and how to 
do this no one knew so well as Donovan, perhaps because he 
had once been in much the same position himself. It was his 
most leisure month, the time he always devoted to home and 
wife and children, so that Erica saw a great deal of him. He 
scemed to her the ideal head of an ideal yet real home. It was 
one of those homes — and thank God there are such ! — where 
belief in the Unseen reacts upon the life in the seen, making it 
so beautiful, so loveable, that, when you go out once more into 
the ordinary world, you go with a widened heart, and the re- 
alisation that the Kingdom of Heaven of which Christ spoke doca 
indeed begin upon earth. 
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It is Strange, in tracing the growth of spontancous love, to 
notice how independent it is of time. Love anniliilates time — 
with love, as with God, time is not. Like the miracles, it 
brings into use the seonial measurement in which * one day is 
as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.' A week, 
even a few hours, may give us love and knowledge and mutual 
sympathy with one which the intercourse of many years fails to 
give with another. 

The week at Oakdene was one which all her lifo long Erica 

looked back to with the loving remembrance which can gild and 

beautify the most sorrowful of lives. It is surely a mistake to 

think that the memory of past delights makes present pain 

sharper. If not, why do we all so universally strive to make the 

lives of children happy 1 Is it not because we know that happi- 

ness in the present will give a sort of reflected happiness evcn 

in the saddest future? Is it not because we know how in 

life's bitterest moments, its most harren and desolate paths, we 

feel a warmth about our heart, a smile upon our lips, when we 

remember the old home days with their eager, childish interests 

and hopes, their vividly recollected pleasures, their sheltered 

luxuriance of fatherly and motherly lovel For how many 

thousands did the poet speak when he wrote — 

* The thoüght of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction.* 

A benediction which outlives the cares and tronbles of later 

life — which we may carry with us to our dying day, and find 

perfected indecd in that Unseen, where 

* All we have willed, or hoped, or dreamed of good shaU exist, 
Not its semblance, but itself.* 

Thero was only one bit of annoyance during the wliole 
time ; it was on the Sunday, the day before Erica was to go 
back to Greyshot. Gladys was not very well and stayed at 
home, but Donovan and Erica went to church with the children, 
starting rather carly that they might enjoy the lovely autumn 
nioming, and also that they might put the weekly wreaths on 
two gravcs in the little churchyard. Donovan himself put the 
flowers upon the first, Ralph and Dolly talking softly togetlier 
about * little auntie Dot,' then running off hand in hand to 
make the * captain's glave plitty,' as Dolly expressed it. Erica, 
following them, glanccd at the piain white headstone and read 
the namo, * John Frewin, somctime captain of the IfetoraJ 

Then they went togethcr into the little cou^itry church, and 
all at once a shadow feil on her haart ; for, as they entered at 
the west end, the clergy and the vhoristers entered the chancel, 
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and she saw that Mr. Cutlibert was to take the scrvice. The 
rector was taking liis holiday, and Lad enlistcd hclp from 
Greyshot. 

Happily no man has it in his power to mar the Church of 
England Service, but by-and-by camo tho sermon. Now Mr. 
Cuthbert cordially detested Donovan, ho made no secret of it. 
He opposed and thwarted him on every possible occasion, and 
it is to be feared that personal malice had somcthing to do with 
his choice of a subject for that moming's sermon. 

He had brought over to Oakdene a discourse on the etemity 
of punishment. Perhaps he honestly believed that people 
could be frightcned to heaven, at any rate he preached a most 
ghastly sermon, and, what was worse, preached it with vin- 
dictive energy. The poor, mangled, much distorted text about 
the tree lying as it falls was brought to the fore once again, 
and, instead of bearing reference to universal charity and alms- 
giving as it was intended to do, was ruthlessly torn from its 
context and turned into a parable about the State of the soul at 
death, The words * damned ' and * damnation,' with all their 
falsely theologised significance, rang through the little church 
and made people shudder, though all the time the Speaker 
knew well enough that there were no such words in the New 
Testament. Had he been there himself to see, he could not 
have described his material hell more graphically. Presently, 
leaning right over the pulpit, his eyes fixed on the manor pew 
just beneath him, he asked, in thundering tones, — *My brethren, 
have you ever realised what the word lost means V Then came 
a long catalogue of those who in Mr. Cuthbert's opinion would 
undoubtedly be 'lost,' in which of course all Erica's friends and 
relatives were unhesitatingly placed. 

Now to hear what we sincerely believe to be error crammed 
down the throats of a congregation is at all times a great trial ; 
but, when our ncarest and dearcst are remorselessly thrust 
down to the nethermost hell, impatience is apt to tum to wrath. 
Erica thought of her gentle, loving, unselfish mother, and 
though nothing could alter her conviction that long ere now 
she had leamt the truths hidden from her in life, yet she could 
not listen to Mr. Cuthbert's horrible words without indignant 
emotion. A movement from Donovan recalled her. Little 
Dorothy was on his knee fast asleep ; he quietly reached out 
his band, took up Erica's prayer-book, which was nearest to 
him, and wrote a few words on the fly-leaf, handing the book to 
her. She read them. * Definition of lost: not found yet.' 
Then the anger and grief and pain died away, and, though the 
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prcacher still tliundered overhead, God's truth stole into Erica's 
heart once more by means of one of bis earliest consecrated 
preachers — a little chiM. Once more Dolly and her father 
were to her a parable ; and presently, glancing away through 
the sunny south window, her eye feil upon a small marble 
tablet just below it that she had not before notieed, and this 
fnmished her with thoughts which outlasted tho sermon. 

At the top was a medallion, the profile of the same fine, 
soldierly-looking man whose portrait hung in Donovan's study, 
and which was so wondcrfuUy like both himself and little 
Ralph. Beneath was the following inscription : — 

In loving Memory of 

Ealph Fabrant, 

Who died at Porthkerran, Comwall, May 3, 18 — ^ 

Aged 45. 

«Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and oometh 
down from the Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither 
ßhadow of turning.* 

The date was sixteen years back, but the tablet was com- 
paratively new, and could not have been up more than six 
years at the outside. Erica was able partly to understand why 
Donovan had chosen for it that particular text, and nothing 
could more effectually have counteracted Mr. Cuthbert's sermon 
than the thoughts which it awoke in her. 

Nevertheless, she did not quite get ovcr the ruffled feeling, 
which was now in a great measure physical, and it was with a 
sense of rclief that she found herseif again in the open air, in 
the warmth, and sunshine, and gladness of the September day. 
Donovan did not say a word. They passcd through the little 
churchyard, and walked slowly up the winding lane ; the 
children, who had stopped to gather a fine Cluster of black- 
berries, were close behind them. In the silence, every word of 
their talk could be distinctly heard. 

*I don't like God !' exclaimed Kalph, abruptly. 

*0h, you naughty P exclaimed Dolly, much shocked. 

* No, it isn't naughty. I don't think He's good. Why, do 
you think father would let us be shut up in a horrid place for 
always and always? Course he wouldn't. I 'spects, if we*d 
got to go, he'd come too.' 

Donovan and Erica lookcd at eacli othcr. Donovan tumed 
round, and held out his band, at which both children rushed. 

* Ralph,' he said, * if any one told you that I miglit some 
day leave off loving you, leave olF bcing your father — what 
would you do V 
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*I'd knock them down!* said Ralph, clenchiug his small 
fist. 

Donovan lauglied a little, but did not then attcmpt td 
prove the questionable wisdom of such a proceeding. 

*Why would you feel inclined to knock them down'J' he 
asked. 

'Because it would be a wicked lie !' cried Ralph. *Because 
I know you never could, father.' 

*You are quite right. Of course I never could. You 
would never believe any one who told you that I could, 
because you would know it was impossible. But just now you 
believed what some one said about God, though you wouldn't 
have believed it of me. Never believe anything which con- 
tradicts "Our Father." It will be our Father punishing us 
now and hereafter, and you may be sure that He will da the 
best possible for all His children. You are quite sure that I 
should only punish you to do you good, and how much more 
sure may you be that God, who loves you so much more, will 
do the same, and will never give you up.* 

Ralph looked hard at his bunch of blaokberries, and was 
silent. Many thoughts were working in his childish brain. 
Presently he said, meditatively, — 

* He did shout it out so loud and horrid ! I s'pose he had 
forgotten about ' Our Father.' But, you see, Dolly, it was all 
a mistake. Come along ! let's race down the drive.' 

OfF they ran. Erica fancied that Donovan watched them 
rather sadly. 

*I thought Ralph was listening in church,' she said. 
' Fancy a child of his age thinking it all out like that !' 

* Children think much more than people imagine,' said 
Donovan. * And a child invariably carries out a doctrine to its 
logical conclusion. 'Tis wonderful the fine sense of justice 
which you always find in them !' 

* Ralph inherits that from you, I should think. How 
exactly Hke you he is, specially when he is puzzling out somjs 
question in his own mind.' 

A Strange shadow passed over Donovan's face. He was 
silent for a moment. 

* Tis hard to be brave for one's own child,' he said at last. 
'I confess that the thought that Ralph may have to live 
through what I have lived through is almost imendurable 
to me.' 

*How vexed you must have been that he heard to-day's 
sermon,' said Erica. 

B 
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*Not now/ he replied. *He has heard and taken in the 
other side, and has instinctively recognised the truth. If I 
had had some one to say as much to me when I was his age, 
it might have saved me twenty years of atheism.' 

*It is not only children who are repulsed by this,* said 
Erica. *0r leamed men like James Mill. I know well 
enough that hundreds of my father's followers were drivea 
away from Christianity merely by having this view constantly 
put before them. How were they to know that half the 
words about it were mistranslations ] How were they to 
study when they were hard at work from week's end to 
week's end] It seems to me downright wicked of scholars 
and learned men to keep their light hidden away under a 
bushel, and then pretend that they fear the "people" are 
not ready for it.' 

*As though God's truth needed bolstering up with error!' 
exclaimed Donovan. * As though to believe a hideous lie could 
^ver be right or helpful ! There's a vast amount of Jesuitry 
among well-meaning Protestants.' 

*And always will be, I should think/ said Erica. *As 
long as people will think of possible consequences, instead of 
the absolutely true. But I could forgive them all, if their 
idea of the danger of telling the people were founded on real 
study of the people. But is it ? How many of the conservers 
of half truths, who talk so loudly about the effect on the 
masses, have personally known the men who go to make up 
the masses V 

* Yes, you are right/ said Donovan. * As a rule, I fancy the 
educated classes know less about the working classes than they 
do about the heathen, and, I am afraid, care less about them. 
You have an immense advantage there both as a writer and a 
worker, for I suppose you really have been brought into con- 
tact with them.' 

*Yes,' said Erica, 'all my life. How I should like to con- 
fiont Mr. Cuthbert with a man hke Hazeldine, or with dozens 
of others whom I could name !' 

*WhjV asked Donovan. 

* Because no one could really know such men without leam- 
ing where the present Systems want mending. If Hazeldine 
could be shut into Mr. Cuthbert's study for a few hours, and 
induced to teil the story of his life, I believe he would have the 
efifect of the ancient mariner on the wedding guest. Only, the 
worst of it is, I'm aiiaid the very look of Mr. Cuthbert would 
quite shut him up,* 
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* Teil me about him,' said Donovan. 

* It is nothing at second band,' said Erica. ' He is a shoe- 
maker, as grand-looking a fellow as you ever saw, fond of read- 
ing, and very thonghtful, and with more quiet common-sense 
than almost any one I ever met. He had been brought up to 
believe in verbal inspiration — that had been thoroughly cram- 
med down bis throat; but no one had attempted to touch upon 
the contradictions, the thousand and one difficulties which of 
course he found directly he began to study the Bible. So he 
puzzled and puzzled, and got more and more dissatisfied, and 
never in church heard anything which explained bis difi&culties. 
At last one day in bis Workshop a man lent bim a number of 
the Idol-Breaker, and in it w^as a paper by my father on the 
Atonement. It came to him like a great light in bis darkness; 
he says he shall never forget the sudden conviction that the 
man who wrote that article understood every one of bis diffi- 
culties, and would be able to clear them right away. The 
next Sunday he went to hear my father lecture. I believe it 
would make the verlest flint cry to hear his account of it, to 
see the look of reverent love that comes over his face when he 
says, "And there I found Mr. Ilaebum ready to answer all my 
difficulties, not holding one at arm's length and talking big and 
patronising for all he was so clever, but just like a mate." That 
man would die for my father any day — hundreds of them 
would.* 

* I can well believe it,' said Donovan. Then, after a pause, he 
added, * To induce Christians to take a fair, unprejudiced look 
at true secularism, and to induce secularists to take a fair, 
unprejudiced view of true Christ-following, seems to me to be 
the great need of to-day.' 

* If one could !' said Erica, with a long-drawn sigh. 

* If any one can, you can,' he replied. 

She looked up at him quickly, awed by the eamestness of 
his tone. Was she — a young girl, conscious of so many faults 
and failings, conscious of being at the very threshold herseif — 
to dare even to attempt such a task 1 Yet was it a question of 
daring to attempt 1 Was it not rather the bit of work mapped 
out for her, to undertake, perhaps to fail in, but still bravely to 
attempt 1 Her heart throbbed with eager yeaniing as the 
Vision rose before her. What was mere personal pain ] what 
was injustice ? what was misunderstanding ] Why, in such a 
cause she could endure anything ! 

* I would die to help on that !' she said in a low voice. 
*WiU you Hve for it?* asked Donovan, with his rare, 
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beautiful smile. *Live, and do something more than endure 
the Lady Carolines and Mr. Cuthbert's V 

Few tliings are more inspiriting than the realisation that 
we are called to some special work which will need our highest 
faculties, our untiring exertions — which will demand all that is 
good in US, and will make growth in good imperative. With 
the peacefulness of that country Sunday was interwoven a 
delicious perception that hard, beautiful work lay beyond. 
Erica wandered about the shady Mountshire woods with Gladys 
and the children, and in the cool restfulness, in the stillness 
and beauty, got a firm hold of her lofty ideal, and rose above 
the petty vexations and small frictions which had been spoiling 
her life at Greyshot. 

The manor grounds were always thrown open to the public 
on Sunday, and a band in connexion with one of the temper- 
ance societies played on the lawn. Donovan had been much 
persecuted by the Sabbatarians for sanctioning this; but, 
though sorry to ofiFend any one, he could not allow what he 
considered mistaken scruples to interfero with such a boon to 
the public. Crowds of working men and women came each 
week away from their densely-packed homes into the pure 
country; the place was for the time given up to them, and 
they soon leamt to love it, to look upon it as a property in 
which they had a real and recognised share. 

Squire Ward, who owned the neighbouring estate, grumbled 
a good deal at the intrusion of what he called the * rabble ' into 
quiet Oakdene. 

* That's the worst of such men as Farrant,' he used to say. 
* They begin by rushing to one extreme, and end by rushing to 
the other. Such a want of steady conservative balance ! He's 
a good man ; but, poor fellow, hell never be like other people, 
never 1' 

Mrs. Ward was almost inclined to think that he had been 
less obnoxious in the old times. As a professed atheist, he 
could be shunned and ignored, but his uncomfortably practica! 
Christianity had a way of shaking up the sleepy neighbourhood, 
and the neighbourhood did not at all like being shaken 1 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

GRBYSHOT AGAIN. 

*^o what pnrpose do yon profess to believe in the nnity of tlie hnman 
race, which is the neces&ary consequence of the nnity of God, if you do 
not strive to verify it by dcstroying the arbitrary divisions and enmities 
that still separate the dilFerent tribes of humanity? Why do we talk of 
fratemity while we allow any of onr brethren to be trampled on, degraded, 
er despised ? The earth is onr Workshop. We may not curse it, we are 
bound to sanctify it . . . . We must strive to make of humanity one 
Single family. — MLzzini. 

Erica's appearance at Lady Caroline's dinner-party had causcd 
a sort of storm in a tea-cup ; the small world of Greyshot was 
in a State of ferment, and poor Mrs. Fane-Smith suffered a good 
deal from the consciousness that she and her family were the 
Biibject of all the gossip of the place. Her little expedients had 
failed, and she began to reflect ruefully that perfect sincerity, 
piain honesty, would have been the best policy, affcer all. By 
the time that a week had passed, however, censure and harsh 
comments began to give place to curiosity, and the result of 
this was that on Monday, which was Mrs. Fane-Smith's *at 
home ' day, Greyshot found it convenient to call in large 
numbers. 

Erica, retuming from Oakdene in the aftemoon, found her 
work awaiting her. Her heart beat rat her qnicklv when, on 
entering the drawiog-room, she found it füll of visitors : she 
half-smiled to herseif to find such an opportunity of beginning 
Donovan's work. And very bravely she set about it. Those 
who had come from curiosity not unmixed with malice were 
won in spite of themselves ; even Mr. Cuthbert, who bore down 
upon her with the füll intention of making her uncomfortable, 
found himself checkmated as efFectually as at Lady Caroline's 
dinner-table, though in a very difFerent way. 

* I think 1 saw you in church yesterday morning V he re- 
marked, by way of introducing a discordant subject. 

*Yes,' replied Erica, *I have been staying at Oakdene 
Manor, and had a most delicious time.' 

'Sharing Mr. Farrant's philanthropic labours?' asked Mr. 
Cuthbert, with his unpleasant smile. 

She laughed. 

* No ; I have been thoroughly lazy, and September is their 
holiday mouth, too^ You would have been amused to see us 
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the other evening all hard at work making paper frogs like so 
many children.' 

* Paper frogs !' said Mr. Cuthbert, with an intonation that 
ßuggested sarcasm. 

* Yes ; have you ever seen them V asked Erica. * I don't 
think many people know how tc make them. Feltrino taught 
me wlien I was a little girl — I'll show you, if you like.' 

* Did you ever meet Feltrino V asked Lady Caroline. 

She knew very little of the Italian patriot. In his lifetime 
he had been despised and rejected, but he was now dead ; his 
biography — a well-written one — was in all the circulating 
libraries, and even those who were far from agreeing with his 
political views, had learnt something of the nobility of his 
character. So there was both surprise and envy in Lady 
Caroline's tone ; she had a weakness for celebrities. 

* I saw him once when I was seven years old,' said Erica. 
* He knew my father, and one day we were overtaken by a 
tremendous shower, and happened to meet Feltrino, who made 
US come into his rooms and wait tili it was over. And while 
they talked Italian politics I sat and watched him. He had 
the most wonderful eyes I ever saw, and presently, looking up 
and seeing me, he laughed and took me on his knee, saying 
that politics must not spoil my holiday, and that he would 
show me how to make Japanese frogs. Once, when he was 
imprisoned, and was hardly allowed to have any books, the 
making of these frogs kept him from going mad, he said.' 

While she spoke she had been deftly folding a sheet of 
paper, and several people were watching curiously. Before 
very long the frog was completed, and the imitation proved so 
clever that there was an unanimous chorus of approval and 
admiration. Every one wanted to leam how to make them ; 
the Feltrino frogs became the topic of the afteruoon, and Erica 
fairly conquered the malicious tongues. She was superin- 
tending Lady Caroline's first attempt at a frog, when a 
familiär name made her look up. 

* Mrs. Cunningham — Mr. Leslie Cunningham.' 

* I thought you were in Switzerland !' she exclaimed, as he 
crossed the room and shook hands with her. 

* I never got further than Paris,' he said, smiling. * My 
brother has gone instead, and I am going to foUow your ex- 
ample and study the beauties of English scenery.' 

Perhaps Greyshot opinion was more conciliated by the long 
talk with Mr. Leslie Cunningham, M.P., tnan even by the 
Feltrino frogs. To have Luke Raebum^s daughter suddenly 
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thrust into the midst of their select society at Lady Caroline's 
dinner was one thing — they had one and all shunned her. 
But when she proved to be, after all, clever, and fascinating, 
aud original, when they knew that she had sat on Feltrino's 
knee as a little child, above all, when they saw that Leslie 
Cunningham was talking to her with mingled friendliness and 
deference, they veered round. Politically, they hated Sir 
Michael Cunningham, but in society they were pleased enough 
to meet him, and in Greyshot, naturally enough, his son was a 
' lion.' Greyshot made much of him during his stay at Blach- 
ingbury, and he found it very convenient just then to be made 
much of. 

Hardly a day of that week passed in which he did not in 
some way meet Erica. He met her in the park with her 
aunt ; he sat next to her at an evening concert ; he went to 
the theatre and watched her all through * Hamlet,' and came 
to the Fane-Smith's box between the acts. Yet, desperately 
as he was in love, he could not delude himself with the belief 
that she cared for him. She was always bright, talkative, 
frank, even friendly, but that was all. Yet her unlikeness to 
the monotonously same girls, whom he was in the habit of 
meeting, fascinated him more and more each day. She was to 
go back to town on the Monday; on Friday it so happened 
that she met Leslie Cunningham at a great flower-show, and 
witL perfeot unconsciousness piqned him almost beyond en- 
durance. Now at last he hoped to make her understand his 
admiration. They discussed * Hamlet,' and he had just brought 
the conversation adroitly round to the love-scene in the third 
act, when Erica suddenly dashed his hopes to the ground. 

* Oh, how lovely !' she exclaimed, pausing before a beau- 
tiful exotic. * Surely that must be an orchid V 

And the reluctant Leslie found the conversation drifting 
round to botany, about which he knew little and cared less. 
Once more his hopes were raised only to be frustrated. He was 
ßitting beside Mrs. Fane-Smith and Erica, and had managed to 
stem the tide of the botany. The band was playing. Erica, 
half-listening to the musio and half-attending to his talk, 
looked dreamily peaceful ; surely now was the time ! But all 
at once the clear eyes looked up with their perfectly wide- 
awake interest, and she exclaimed, — 

* I do wish the Farrants would come ! they certainly meant 
to be here. I can't make it out.' 

Leslie patiently talked about the member for Greyshot; 
but, just when he hoped he was quit of the subject, Erica gava 
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an exclamation of such unfeigned delight that a consuming 
envy took possession of him. 

* Oh, there he is ! and Ralph and Dolly too !' 

And in a moment the Oakdene party had joined them, and 
Leslie saw that his chances for that day were over. Before 
long he had made his escape, leaving the grounds not moodily, 
but with the light of a new and eager determination in 
his eye. 

Eri-ca, retuming from the flower-show late in the afbemoon, 
found a note awaiting her, and opened it unconcemedly enough 
on her way up to her room. But the lirst glance at it brought 
a glow of colour to her fkce and a nameless fear to her heart. 
She ran on quickly, locked her door, and by the ruddy tirelight 
read in a sorib of dumb dismay her first offer of marriage. This 
then was the meaning of it all. This was the cause of his 
hurried retum to England; this had brought her the long talks 
which had been so pleasant, yes, strangely unaccountably 
pleasant. Yet, for all that, she knew well enough that she had 
nothing to give in retum for the love revealed in every word of 
the letter. She liked him, liked to talk to him, thought him 
clever and interesting, but that was all. His wife ! Oh, no I 
impossible ! That could never be ! And then, as usual, even 
in the midst of her stränge sense of discomfort and perplexity, 
there came a flash of humour which made her laugh noiselessly 
in the dim light. *Tom would call me Mrs. Slybacon !' 

But a second reading of the letter made her look grave. 
She was very much puzzled to know how to answer it ; how, in 
refusing, to give him least pain. There was nothing eise to 
hesitate about, of her own mind she was quite sure. There 
was only an liour tili post time. She must write at oncc, and 
she must write in a way which could not be mistaken. There 
was not a grain of coquetry about Erica. After some thought 
she wrote the foUowing lines : — 

* Dear Mr. Cunningham, 

* Your letter surpriscd me very much and 
pained me, too, because in replying I fear I must give you 
pain. I thank you for the honour you have done me, but I 
can never be your wife. Even if I could return your love, 
which I cannot, it could never be right. People are so prcju- 
diced that the connexion of our namcs might greatly injure 
your public work, and, besides, you could not live in the circle 
in which I live, and nothing could ever make it right for me to 
leave my own people. I cannot write as I should like to — I 
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cannot say what I would, or thank you as I would — but please 
understand me, and 

' Believe me, yours very sincerely, 

' Erica Kaebürn.' 

Strange enongh the writing of that letter, the realisation 
of the impossibility of accepting Leslie Oimningham's offer, 
opcned out to Erica a new region, started her upon a new stage 
of her life-progress. In spite of her trouble at the thought of 
the pain she must give, there was an indefinable sense that life 
and love meant much more than she had hitherto dreamed of ; 
and, though for the next few days she was a little grave and 
silent, there rang in her ears the refrain, 

» Oh, life, oh, beyond, 
Thon art stränge, thoa art sweet.' 

She was not sorry that her visit was drawing to a close, 
although the last week had gone much more smoothly. Her 
vigorous nature began to long to retum to the working-day 
World, and though she could very honestly thank Mr. Fane- 
Smith for his kindness, she turned her back on his house with 
unmixed satisfaction. 

* And you cannot change your mind as to my Suggestion ]* 
he asked, sending off one parting arrow. 

* I cannot,' said Erica, firmly, * he is my father.' 

* You must of course make your own choice,' he said, with a 
sigh. * But you are sadly wrong, sadly wrong ! In my opinion 
your father is ' 

* Forgive me for interrupting you,' said Erica, * but by your 
own showing you have no right to have any opinion whatever 
about my father. Until you have either learnt to know him 
personally, heard him speak, or fairly and carefuUy studied his 
writings, you have no grounds to form an opinion upon.' 

* But the current opinion is ' 

* The current opinion is no more an opinion than yours ! It 
is the view of most bitter opponents. And, candidly, wmtld 
you accept the current opinion held of any prominent states- 
man by his adversaries? Why, the best men living are 
represented as fiends in human shape by their enemies ! And 
if this is so in political matters, how much more in such a case 
as my father's.' 

Mr. Fane-Smith, who was a well-meaning though narrow 
man, sighed again ; it was always very painful to him to listen 
to views which did not coincide with his own. 
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* Well,' he Said, at length, * there is, after all, the hope that 
you may convert him.' 

*I hope you don^t want me to tum intx) one of those 
hateful little prigs, who go aboiit lamenting over their 
unregenerate parents,' said Erica, naughtily. Then, softening 
down, she added, * I think I know what you mean — perhaps I 
was wrong to speak like that, only somchow, knowing what my 
father is, it does grate so to put it in that way. But don't 
think I womld not give my life for him to come to the light 
here and ncw, — for I would ! — I would ! ' 

She clasped her hands tightly together, and tumed quickly 
away. 

Mr. Fane-Smith was touched. 

*Well, my dear,' he said. *You may be right, after all, 
and I may be wrcng. All my anxiety is only for your 
ultimate good.' 

The train was on the point of starting, he gave her a warm 
handahake, and in spite of all that jarred in their respective 
natures, Erica ended by liking him the best of her new 
relations. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

BLANDER LEAVES A SLÜR. 

For Blander lives upon succession, 
For ever housed, where it once gets possession, 

Comedy of Errors» 

Not out of malice, but mere zeal, 
Because he was an in fidel. 

Hudlbras, 

'Blessed old London, how dcUghtfiil it is to come back to 
it !' exclaimed Erica, as she and Tom drove home from 
Paddington on the aftemoon of her retum from Greyshot. 
* Teil the man not to go through the back streets, there's a 
good boy ! Ah, lie's doing it of his own accord ! Why, the 
park trees are much browner than the Mountshire ones!' 

* We have been prophesying all manner of evil about your 
Coming back,' said Tom, looking her over critically from head 
to foot. * I believe mother thought you would never come 
— that the good Christians down at Greyshot having caught 
you would keep you, and even the chieftain was the least bit 
in the world uneasy.' 
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* Konsense/ said Erica, laughing, * he knows better.* 

* But they did want to keep you V 
' Yes.' 

* How did you get out of it ?' 

*Said, "Much obliged to you, but I^d rather not." Enacted 
Mrs. Micawber, you know, " I nevcr will, no, I never will leave 
Mr. Micawber." ' 

*Mr. Fane-Smith must have been a brüte ever to have 
proposed such a thing !' 

* Oh, no ! not at all I Within certain limits he is a kind- 
hearted man, only he is one of those who believe in that 
hateful saying, "Men without the knowledge of God are cattle." 
And, believing that, would treat atheists as I should be sorry 
to treat Friskarina.' 

* And what is the world of Greyshot like V 

*It is very lukewarm about public questions, and very 
boiling hot about its own private affairs,' said Erica. * But I 
have leamt now how people in society can go on contentedly 
living their easy lives in the midst of such ignbrance and 
misery. They never investigate, and when any painful in- 
stance is alluded to, they say, "Oh! but it can't be true !" 
The other day they were speaking of Kingsley's pamphlet, 
" Cheap clothes and nasty," and one lady said that was quite 
an evil of the past, that the difficulty now-a-days was to get 
things at reasonable prices. When I told her that women only 
get twopence for doing all the machine-work of an ulster, and 
have to provide their machine, cotton, food, light, and fuel, she 
exclaimed, " Oh, that is incredible ! It must be exaggerated 1 
Such things couldn't be now !" When Aunt Isobel heard that 
I had known cases of men being ref used admission to a hospital 
Bupported by public subscriptions, on the ground of their 
atheism, she said it was impossible. And as to physical ill- 
treatment, or, in fact, any injustice having ever been shown by 
Christian to atheist, she would not hear of it. It was always 
"My dear, the atmosphere in which you have lived has dis- 
torted your vision," or, "You have been told, my dear, that 
these things were so !" To teil her that they were facts which 
could be verified was not the smallest good, for she wouldn't so 
much as touch any publication connected with secularism.' 

* None are so blind as those who will not see,' said Tom, 
* They will go on in this way tili some great national crisis, 
ßome Crash which they can't ignore, wakes them up from their 
comfortable State. "It can't be true," is no doubt a capital 
narcotic' 
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•^Father is at home, I suppose 1 IIow do you think he is V 

* Oh, very well, but feaifully bnsy. The " Miracles " trial 
will probably come on in November.' 

Erica sighed. There was a silence. She looked out 
rather sadly at the familiär Oxford Street shops. 

* You have not come back approving of the Blasphemy 
La WS, I hope V said Tom, misinterpreting her sigh. 

Her eyes flashed. 

* Of course not V she said emphatically. 

* Mr Osmond has, as nsual, been getting into hot water for 
speaking a word on the chieftain's behalf.' 

* Did he speak ] I am glad of that,' said Erica, brightening, 
' I expect Mr. Pogson's conduct will stir up a good many 
liberal Christians into showing their disapproval of bigotry and 
iujustice. Ah ! here is the dear old Square 1 The statue looks 
ten degrees mouldier than when I left !' 

In fact everything looked, as Erica expressed it, * mouldier !' 
*Persecution Alley,' the lodging house, the very chairs and 
tables seemed to obtrude their shabbiness upon her. Not that 
she cared in the least ; for, however shabby, it was home — ^the 
home that she had longed for again and again in the luxury 
and ease of Greyshot. 

Kaebum looked up from a huge law book as she opened the 
door of his study. 

*Why, little son Eric!' he exclaimed. *You came so 
quictly that I never heard you. Glad to have you home again, 
my child ! The room looks as if it needed you, doesn't it 1 

Erica laughed, for the study was indeed in a State of chaos. 
Books were stacked up on the floor, on the mantcl-piece, on the 
chairs, on the very steps of the book-ladder. The writing 
table was a sca of papcrs, periodicals, proofs, and manuscripts, 
upon which there floated with much difficulty Kaeburn's 
writing-desk and the book he was reading, some slight de- 
pression in the surrounding mass of papers showing where his 
elbows had been. 

*About equal to Teufelsdrückli's room, isn't it?' he said, 
smiling. * " Everythiug united in a common dement of dust." 
But, really, after the first terrible day of your absence, when I 
wasted at least an hour in hunting for things which the tidy 
domestic had carefuUy hidden, I could stand it no longer, and 
gave Orders that no one was to bring brush or duster or spirit 
of tidiness within the place.' 

* We really must try to get you a larger room,' said Erica, 
looking round. * How little and poky everything looks.' 
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* Has Greyshot made you discontented V 

* Only for you,' she replied, laugbing. * I was thinking of 
Mr. Fane-Smith^s great study ; it seems such a pity that five 
foot three, with few books and nothing to do, should have all 
that Space, and six foot four, with much work and many books, 
be cramped up in this little room/ 

* What would you say to a move V 

* It will be such an expensive year, and there's that dreadful 
Mr. Pogson always in the background.' 

* But if a house were given to us ? Where's Tom? IVe a 
letter here which concems you both. Do either of you remember 
anything about an old Mr. Wood ward who lived at 16 
Guilford Square V 

* Why, yes ! Don*t you remember, Tom] The old gentleman 
whose green-house we smashed.' 

* Rather !' said Tom. Tve the marks of the beastly thing 
now.' 

*What was it? Let me hear the storyl said Raebum, 
leaning back in his chair with a look of amusement flickering 
about his rather stern face. 

*Why, father,' it was years ago; you were on your first 
tour in America, I must have been about twelve, and Tom 
fourteen. We had only just settled in here, you know ; and 
one unlucky Saturday we were playing in the garden at "King 
of the Castle."' 

*What's that?' asked Raebum. 

*Why, Tom was king, and I was the Republican Army; 
and Tom was standing on the top of the wall trying to push me 
down. He had to sing, 

" rm the king of the oastle I 
Get down, you dirty rascal 1 ** 

And somehow — I don't know how it was — instead of climbing 
up, I pushed him backwards by mistake, and he went down 
with an awful crash into the next garden, We knew it was the 
garden belonging to No. 16 — quite a large one it is — for the 
hospital hasn't any. And when at last I managed to scramble 
on to the wall, there was Tom, head downwards, with his feet 
sticking up through the roof of a green-house, and the rest of 
him all among the flower-pots.* 
Raebum laughed heartily. 

* There was a brüte of a cactus jammed against my face 
too,' said Tom. * How I ever got out alive was a marvel V 

* Well, what happened V asked Raebum. 
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*Why, we went round to teil the No. 16 people. Tom 
waited outside, because he was so frightfully cut about, and I 
went in, and saw an old, old man — a sort of Methusaleh — who 
would ask mj name, and whether I had anything to do with 
you.' 

* What did you say to him V 

* I can't remember, except that I asked him to let us pay 
for the glass by instalments, and tried to assure him that 
secularists were not in the habit of smashing other people's 
property. He was a very joUy old man, and of course he 
wouldn't let us pay for the glass, though he frightened me 
dreadfuUy by muttering that he shouldn't wonder if the glass 
and the honesty combined cost him a pretty penny/ 

*Did you ever see him againf 

*Not to speak to, but we always nodded to each other 
when we passed in the Square. I've not seen him for ages. I 
thought he must be dead.' 

* He is dead,' said Raebum ; * and he has left you three 
hundred pounds, and he has left me his fumished house, with 
the sole proviso that I live in it.* 

* What a brick T cried Tom and Erica, in a breath. * Now 
fancy, if we hadn't played at " King of the Castle " that day !' 

'And if Erica had not been such a zealous little Repub- 
lican V said Raebum, smiling. 

' Why, father, the very green-house will belong to you ; and 
such a nice piece of garden ! Oh, when can we go and see it, 
and choose a nice room for your study T 

* I will see Mr. Wood ward's executor to-morrow morning, 
said Raebum. * The sooner we move in the better, for there 
are rocks ahead.' 

* The " we " refers only to you and Erica,' said Aunt Jean, 
who had joined them. * Tom and I shall of course stay on here.* 

* Oh, no, auntie ! ' cried Erica, in such genuine dismay that 
Aunt Jean was touched. 

* I don't want you to feel at all bound to have us,' she said. 
*Now that the worst of the poverty is over, there is no 
necessity for clubbing together.' 

*And after you have shared all the discomforts with us, 
you think we should go ofiF in such a dog-in-the-mangerish 
way as that !' cried Erica. 'Besides, it really was chiefly 
owing to Tom, who was the one to get hurt into the bargain. 
If you won't come, I shall ' — she paused to think of a threat 
terrible enough — *I shall think again about living with the 
Fane-Smiths.' 
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This led the conversation back to Greyshot, and they lin 
gered so long round the fire talking, that Raebum was for 
once unpunctual, and kept an audience at least ten minutes 
waiting for him. 

No 16 Guilford Square proved to be much better inside 
than a casual passer in the street would have imagined. Out- 
side, it was certainly a grim-looking house, but within it was 
roomy and comfortable. The lower rooms were wainscotted in 
a sort of yellowish-brown colour, the upper, wainscotted in 
olive-green. There was no such thing as a wall-paper in the 
whole house, and indeed it was hard to imagine, when once 
inside it, that you were in nineteenth Century London at all. 

Raebum, going over it with Erica the following evening, 
was a little amused to think of himself domiciled in such an 
old-world house. Mr. Woodward's housekeeper, who was still 
taking care of the place, assured them that one of the leaden 
pipes outside bore the dato of the seventeenth Century, though 
the two last figures were so illegible that they might very 
possibly have stood for 1699. 

Erica was delighted with it all, and went on private 
voyages of discovery, while her father talked to the house- 
keeper, taking stock of the fumiture, imagining how she would 
re-arrange the rooms, and planning many purchases to be made 
with her three hundred pounds. She was singing to herseif 
for very lightness of heart when her father called her from 
below. She ran down again, checking her inclination to sing 
as she remembered the old housekeeper, who had but recently 
lost her master. 

* IVe rather set my affections on this room,' said Raebum, 
leading her into what had formerly been the dining-room. 

*The very place where I came in fear and trembling to 
make my confession,' said Erica, laughing. * This would make 
a capital study.' 

* Yes, the good woman has gone to fetch an inch tape ; I 
want to measure for the book-shelves. How many of my books 
could I comfortably house in here, do you think V 

* A good many. The room is high, you see ; and those two 
long, unbroken walls would take several hundred. Ah ! here 
is the measuring tape. Now we can calculate.' 

They were hard at work measuring when the door-bell 
rang, and Tom's voice was heard in the passage asking for 
Raeburn. 

* This way, Tom !' called Erica. * Come and help us.' 
But a laughing r^erence to the day of their childish 
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disaster died on her lips when she caught sight of him, for she 
knew that something was wrong. Accustomed all her life to 
live in the region of storms, she had learnt to a nicety the 
tokens of rough weather. 

* Hazeldine wishes to speak to yoii/ said Tom, tuming to 
Raeburn. ' I brought him round here to save time.' 

* Oh ! all right,' said Raeburn, too much absorbed in 
planning the arrangement of his treasures to notice the un- 
usual graveness of Tom*s face. 'Ask him in here. Good 
evening, Hazeldine. You are the first to see us in our new 
quarters.' 

Hazeldine bore traces of having lived from his childhood a 
hard but sedentary life. He was under-sized and narrow- 
chested. But the face was a very striking one, the forehead 
finely developed, the features cleariy cut, and the bright, dark 
eyes looking out on the world with an almost defiant honesty, 
a cleamess bordering on hardness. 

Raeburn, entirely putting aside for the time his own affairs, 
and giving to his visitor his whole and undivided attention, 
saw in an instant that the man was in trouble. 

' Out of work again V he asked. * Anything gone wrong V 

* No, sir,' replied Hazeldine ; * but I came round to ask if 
you*d Seen this circular letter. 'Twas sent mo this moming by 
a mate of mine who's lately gone to Longstaff, and he says 
that this Pogson is sowing them broadcast among the hands 
right through all the Workshops in the place, and in all 
England, too, for aught he knows. I wouldn't so much as 
touch the dirty thing, only I thought maybe you hadn't heard 
of it.' 

Without a Word, Raeburn held out his band for the printed 
letter. Erica, standing at a little distance, watched the faces 
of the three man — Tom, grave, yet somewhat flushed ; Hazel- 
dine, with a scornful glitter in his dark eyes ; her father ? 
Last of all she looked at him, and looking, learnt the füll 
gravity of this new trouble. For, as he read, Raeburn grew 
white, with the marble whiteness which means that intense 
anger has interfered with the action of the heart. As he 
hastily perused the lines, his eyes seemed to flash fire ; the 
band which still held the measuring-tape was clenched so 
tightly that the knuckle looked like polished ivory. 

Erica could not ask what was the matter, but she came 
close to him. When he had finished reading, the first thing 
his eye feil upon was her face tumed up to his with a mute 
appeal which, in spite of the anxiety in it, made her look 
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almost like a child. He shrank back as she held out her band 
for the letter ; it was so foul a libel that it seemed intolerable 
to him that his own child should so much as read a line of it. 

* What is it *? ' she asked at length, speaking with difficulty. 

* A filthy libel circulated by that liar Pogson ! A string of 
lies invented by his own evil brain ! Why should I keep it 
from you ] It is impossible I The poisonous thing is sown 
broadcast through the land ! You are of age — there — ^read it, 
and see how vile a Christian can be ! ' 

He was writhing under the insult, and was too farious to 
measure his words. It was only when he saw Erica's brave lip 
quiver that he feit with remorse that he had doubled her pain. 

She had tumed a little away from him, ostensibly to be 
nearer to the gas, but in reality that he might not see the 
crimson colour which surged up into her face as she read. Mr. 
Pogson was as unscrupulous as fanatics invariably are. With 
a view of warning the public and inducing them to help him in 
crushing the false doctrine he abhorred, he had tried to stimu- 
late them by Publishing a sketch of Kaebum's personal 
character and life, drawn chiefly from his Imagination, or from 
distorted and misquoted anecdotes which had for years been 
bandied about among his opponents, losing nothing in the 
process. Hatred of the man Luke Kaebum was his own great 
Stimulus, and we are apt to judge others by ourselves. The 
publication of this letter really seemed to him likely to do 
great good, and the evil passions of hatred and bigotry had so 
inflamed his mind, that it was perfectly easy for him to per- 
Buade himself that the Statements were true. Indeed, he only 
followed with the multitude to do evil in this instance, for not 
one in a thousand took the trouble to verify their facts, or even 
their quotations, when speaking of, or quoting, Raebuni. The 
libel, to put it briefly, represented Eaeburn as a man who had 
broken every one of the ten commandments. 

Erica read steadily on, though every pulse in her beat at 
double time. It was long before she finished it, for a threefold 
chorus was going on in her brain — Mr. Pogson's libellous 
charges ; the talk between her father and Hazeldine, which 
revealed all too plainly the härm already done to the cause of 
Christianity by this one unscrupulous man ; and her own 
almost despairing cry to the Unseen : ' Oh, Father ! how is he 
ever to learn to know Thee, when such things as these aro 
done in Thy name ! ' 

That little sheet of paper had fallen among them like a 
thunder-bolt. 
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*I have passed over a great deal,* Raebum was saying 
"when Erica looked up once more. * But I shall not pass over 
tbis ! Pogson sball pay dcarly for it ! Many tbanks, Hazel- 
dine, for bringing me word ; I sball take steps about it at 
once.' 

He left tbe room quickly, and in another miDute tbey 
beard tbe street door close bebind bim. 

*Tbat means an action for libel/ said Tom, knittiDg bis 
brows. *And goodness only knows wbat fcarful work and 
worry for tbe cbieftain.' 

* But good to tbe cause in tbe long run 1 ' said Hazeldine, 
* And, as for Mr. Raebum, be only rises tbe bigber tbe more 
tbey try to crusb bim. He's like tbe bird tbat rises out of its 
own asbes — tbe pboenix, don't tbey call it ] ' 

Erica smiled a little at tbe comparison, but sadly. 

* Don't judge Cbristianity by tbis one bad specimen,' sbe 
ßaid, as sbe sbook bands with Hazeldine. 

*How do Cbristians judge us, Miss Erica]' be replied, 
ßternly. 

* Tben be more just tban you tbink tbey are — as generous 
as you would bave tbem be.' 

* It's but a working-day world, miss, and I'm but a working- 
day man. I can't set up to be generous to tbem wbo treat a 
man as tbougb be was tbe dirt in tbe street. And if you will 
excuse me mentioning it, miss, I could wisb tbat tbis sbameful 
treatment would sbow to you wbat a delusion it is youVe taken 
up of late.' 

* Mr. Pogson can burt me very mucb, but not so fatally as 
tbat,' said Erica, as mucb to berself as to Hazeldine. 

Wben be bad gone sbe picked up tbe measure once more, 
and turncd to Tom. 

* Help me just to finisb tbis, Tom,' sbe said. * We must 
try to move in as quickly as may be.' 

Tom silently took tbe otber end of tbe tape, and tbey sct 
to work again ; but all tbe enjoyment in tbe new bouse seemed 
quencbed and destroyed by tbat blast of calumny. Tbey knew 
only too well tbat tbis was but tbe beginning of troubles. 

Raebum, remembering bis basty speecb, called Erica into 
tbe study tbe moment be beard ber retum. He was still very 
"pale, and witb a curiously rigid look about bis face. 

*I was rigbt, you see, in my propbccy of rocks abead,' 
he exclaimed, tbrowing down bis pen. * You bave come bome 
to a rougb time, Eric, and to an over-barassed father.' 

*Tbe more barassed tbe fatber, tbe more reason tbat ho 
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ßhould have a child to help him,' said Erica, sitting down on 
the arm of bis chair, and putting back the masses of white häir 
which hung over his forehead. 

* Oh, child ! ' he said, with a sigh, * if I can but keep a 
cool head and a broad heart through the years of struggle 
before ns ! ' 

* Years ! ' exclaimed Erica, dismayed. 

* This affair may drag on almost indefinitely, and a personal 
strife is apt to be lowering.' 

* Yes,' Said Erica, musingly, * to be libelled does set one's 
back up dreadf üUy, and to be much praised humbles one to the 
very dust.' 

* What will the Fane-Smiths say to tlüs ? Will they believe 
it ofmer 

' I can*t teil,' said Erica, hesitatingly. 

* " He that's evil deemed is half hanged," ' said Raebum, 
bitterly. * Never was there a truer saying than that.' 

* " Blaw the wind ne'er so fast, it will lown at the last," * 
quoted Erica, smiling. * Equally true, padre mioJ 

* Yes, dear,' he said, quietly, *but not in my lifetime. You 
see if I let this pass the lies will be circulated, and they'll say 
I can't contradict them. If I bring an action against the 
fellow people will say I do it to flaunt my opinions in the face 
of the public. As your hero Livingstone once remarked, " Isn't 
it interesting to get blamed for every thing 1 " However, we 
must make the best of it. How about the new house ? When 
can we settle in] I feel a longing for that study with its 
twenty-two feet of length for pacing ! ' 

*What are your engagements ? ' she asked, taking up a 
book from the table. * llth, Newcastle ; 12th, Nottingham ; 
13th and 14th, Plymouth. Let me see, that will bring you 
home on Monday, the 15th, and will leave us three clear days 
to get things straight ; that will do capitally.' 

*And you'll be sure to see that the books are carefully 
moved,' said Raebum. * I can't have the markers displaced.' 

Erica laughed. Her father had a habit of putting candle- 
lighters in his books to mark places for references, and the 
appearance of the book-shelves all bristling with them had long 
been a family joke, more especially as, if a candle-lighter 
happened to be wanted for its proper purpose, there was never 
one to be found. 

* I will pack them myself/ she said. 
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A paleness took the poet*s clieek ; 

• Must I drink here ? * he seemed to seek 
The lady's will with atterance meek. 

• Ay, ay,* she said, * it so must be,' 
(And this time she spake cheerfolly) 

• Behoves thee know world's cruelty.* 

E. B. Bbowkixo. 

The trial of Luke Eaebum, on the Charge of having published 
a bJasphemous libel in a pamphiet entitled Bible Miracles, 
came on in the Court of Queen's Bench early in December. 
It excited a great deal of interest. Some people hoped that 
the revival of an almost obsolete law would really help to 
check the spread of heterodox views, and praised Mr. Pogson 
for his energy and religious zeal. These were chiefly well- 
meaning folks, not much given to the study of precedents. 
Some people of a more liberal turn read the pamphiet in 
question, and were surprised to see that matter quite as 
heterodox might be found in many high-class reviews which lay 
about on drawing-room tables, the only difference being that 
the articles in the reviews were written in somewhat ambiguous 
language by fashionable agnostics, and that Bible Miracles was 
a piain, blunt, sixpenny tract, avowedly written for the people 
by the people's tribune. 

This general interest and attention, once excited, gave rise 
to the following results : to an indiscriminate and wholesale 
condemnation of * that odious Raebum who was always seeking 
notoriety ;' to an immense demand for Bihle Miracles^ which in 
three months rcached its fiftieth thousand; and to a con- 
ßiderable crowd in Westminster Hall on the first day of the 
trial, to watch the entrance and exit of the celebrities. 

Erica had been all day in the court. She had written her 
article for the Daily Review in poncil during the break for 
luncheon ; but, as time wore on, the heated atmosphere of the 
place, which was crammed to suffocation, became intolerable to 
her. She grew whiter and whiter, began to hear the voices 
indistinctly, and to feel as if her arms did not belong to her. 
It would never do to faint in court, and vexed as she was 
to leave, she took the first opportunity of speaking to her 
father. 
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*I think I must go,' she whispered; 'I can't stand this 
heat.' 

* Come now, then/ said Raebum, * and I can see you out. 
This witness has nothing worth listening to. Take notes for 
me, Tom. I'll be back directly.' 

They had only just passed the door leading into West- 
niinster Hall, however, when Tom sent a messenger hurrying 
after them. An important witness had that moment been 
called, and Raebum, who was, as usual, conducting his own 
case, could not possibly miss the evidence. 

* I can go alone,' said Erica. * Don't stop.' 

But even in his haste, Raebum, glancing at the crowd of 
curious faces, was thoughtful for his child. 

* No,' he said, hurriedly. * Wait a moment, and 111 send 
some one to you.' 

She would have been wiser if she had followed him back 
into the court ; but, having once escaped from the intolerable 
atmosphere, she was not at all inclined to retum to it. She 
waited where he had lefb her, just within Westminster Hall, at 
the top of the steps leading from the entrance to the court. 
The grandeur of the place, its magnificent proportions, ter- 
minating in the great, upward sweep of steps, and the mellow 
stained winde w, Struck her more than ever after Coming from 
the crowded and inconvenient little court within. The vaulted 
roof, with its quaintly-carved angels, was for the most part dim 
and shadowy, but here and there a ray of sunshine, slanting in 
through the clerestory Windows, changed the sombre tones to a 
golden splendour. Erica, very susceptible to all high in- 
fiuences, was more conscious of the ennobling influence of light, 
and Space, and beauty than of the curious eyes which were 
watching her from below. But all at once her attention was 
drawn to a group of men who stood near her, and her thoughts 
were suddenly brought back to the hard, everyday world, from 
which for a brief moment she had escaped. With a quick, 
apprehensive glance, she noted that among them was a cei*tain 
Sir Algemon Wyte, a man who never lost an opportunity of in- 
Bulting her father. 

*Did you see the fellowl' said one of the group. *He 
came to the door just now.' 

* And left his fair daughter to be a spectacle to men and 
angels 1' said Sir Algemon. 

Then followed words so monstrous, so intolerable, that 
Erica, accustomed as she was to discourtesies, broke down al- 
togetber, It was so heartless, so cruelly false, and she was so 
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perfectly defenceless ! A wave of buming colour swept over her 
face. If she could but bave gone away — have bidden berself 
from tbose cruel eyes. But her knees trembled so fearfully 
tbat, bad sbe tricd to move, sbe must bave fallen. Sick and 
giddy, tbe fligbt of steps looked to ber like a precipice. She 
could only lean for support against tbe grey-stone mouldings of 
tbe dooi^vay, wbile tears, wbich for once sbe could not re- 
strain, rusbed to ber eyes. Oh ! if Tom or tbe professor, er 
some one would but corae to ber ! Such moments as tbose are 
not measured by eartbly time ; tbe misery seemed to ber age- 
long, thougb it was in reality brief enough, for Brian, coming 
into Westminster Hall, bad actually beard Sir Algemon's 
sbameful slander, and pusbing bis way through tbe crowd, was 
besido her almost immediately. 

Tbe sight of bis face checked ber tears. It positively 
frightened ber by its restrained yet intense passion. 

* Miss Raebum,' ho said, in a clear, distinct voice, plainly 
beard by tbe group below, * tbis is not a fit place for you. Let 
me take you home.* 

He spoke mucb more formally than was bis wont, yet in 
bis actions he used a sort of autbority, drawing her band 
witbin bis arm, leading ber rapidly through tbe crowd, which 
opened before them. For tbat one bitter-sweet moment she 
belonged to bim. He was ber sole, and tberefore ber rightful, 
protector. A minute more, and tbey stood in Palace Yard. 
He bastily called a bansom. 

In tbe pause she looked up at bim, and would bave spoken 
ber tbanks ; but something in bis manner checked her. He 
bad treated ber so exactly as if she belonged to bim, tbat to 
thank bim seemed almost as absurd as it would have done 
to thank her father. Then a sudden fear made ber say in- 
Btead, 

* Are you coming home 1 

* I will come to see tbat you are safely back presently,' he 
Said, in a voice unlike bis own. * But I must see tbat man 
first.' 

' No, no,' she said, beginning to tremble again. ' Don't go 
back. Please, please don't go ! ' 

*I must,* he said, -putting ber into tbe bansom. Then, 
speaking very gently — * Don't be afraid ; I will be with you 
almost directly.' 

He closed tbe doors, gave tbe address to tbe driver, and 
tumed away. 

Erica was conscious of a vague relief as tbe fresh wiater 
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wind blew upon her. She shut her eyes, that she might not 
See the passers-by, only longin g to get away — right away, 
somewhere beyond the reach of staring eyes and cruel tongues. 
One evening, years ago, she remembered Coming out of St. 
James's Hall with Tom, and having heard a woman in Kegent 
Street insulted in precisely the same language that had been . 
uued to her to-day. She remembered how the shrill, pas- 
sionate cry had rung down the street — * How dare you Insult 
me ! ' And remembered, too, how she had wondered whether 
perfect innocence would have been able to give that retort. 
She knew now that her surmise had been correct. The insult 
had Struck her dumb for the time. Even now, as the words 
returned to her with a pain intolerable, her tears rained down. 
It seemed to her that for once she could no more help crying 
than she could have helped bleeding when cut. 

Then once more her thoughts tumed to Brian with a 
warmth of gratitude which in itself relieved her. He was a 
man worth knowing, a friend worth having. Yet how awful 
his face had looked as he came towards her. Only once in her 
whole life had she seen such a look on a man's face. She had 
Seen it in her childhood on her father's face, when he had first 
heard of a shameful libel which affected those nearest and 
dearest to him. She had been far too young to understand the 
meaning of it, but she well remembered that silent, consiiming 
wrath ; she remembered running away by herseif with the sort 
of half-fearfiil delight of a child's new discovery — *Now I know 
how men look when they kill / ' 

All at once, in the light of that old recollection, the truth 
flashed upon her. She smiled through her tears, a soft glow 
stole over her face, a warmth found its way to her aching 
heart. For at last the love of seven years had found its way 
to her ! 

She feit all in a glad tumult as that perception came to 
her. It had, in truth, been an afternoon of revelations I She 
had never until now in the least understood Brian's character, 
never in the least appreciated him. And as to dreaming that 
his friendship had been love from the very first, it had never 
occurred to her. 

The revelation did not bring her unalloyed happiness, for 
there came a sharp pang as she recoUected what he had gone 
back to do. What if he should get into trouble on her behalf? 
what if he should be hurt ] Accus tomed always to fear for her 
father aotual physical injury, her thoughts at once flew to the 
same danger for Brian. But, however sick with anxiety, sho 
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was obliged, on leaving hörne, to try and copy out her article, 
"which must be in type and upon thousands of breakfast-tablea 
by the next moming, whether her heart ached or not, whether 
her life were rough or smooth. 

In the meantime, Brian, having watched her cab drive off, 
tumed back into Westminster Hall. He could soe nothing but 
the one vision which filled his brain — the face of the girl he 
loved, a lovely, pure face sufFused with tears. He could hear 
nothing but that intolerable slander which filled his heart with 
a buming, raging Indignation. Straight as an arrow, and as if 
by instinct, he made his way to the place where Sir Algernon 
and three or four companions were pacing to and fro. Ho 
confronted them bringing their walk to an enforced pause. 

* I am here to demand an apology for the words you spoke 
just now about Miss Raebum,' he said, speaking in a voiee 
which was none the less impressive because it trembled 
slightly, as with a wrath restrained only by a great efFort. 

Sir Algenion, a florid light-haired man of about thirty, 
coolly stared at him for a moment. 

* Who may you be, sir, who take up the cudgels so warmiy 
in Miss Raebum's defence V 

* A man who will not hear a defenceless girl insulted,' said 
Brian, his voice rising. * Apologise !' 

* Defenceless girl!' repeated the other, in a tone so insuf- 
ferable that Brian's passion leapt up like wild-fire. 

* You vile blackguard V he cried, * what you said was an in- 
fernal lie ? and if you don't retract it this moment, I'U thrash 
you within an iuch of your life ! ' 

Sir Algernon laughed and shrugged his Shoulders. 

*Ton my life!* he exclaimed, turning to one of his com- 
panions, * if I'd known that Miss Racburn ' 

But the sentence was nevcr ended, for with a look of fury 
Brian sprang at him, seizcd him by the collar of his coat, and 
holding him like a vice with one hand, with the other brouglit 
down his cane upon the slandcrer's Shoulders with such energy 
that the wrctch writhcd beneath it. 

The onlookers being gentlemen, and fully aware that Sir 
Algernon deservod all he was getting, stood by not offering to 
interfere, perhaps in their hearts rather sympathising with the 
avenger, whose righteous indignation had about it a manlinesa 
that appealed to them. Presently Sir Algernon ceased to kick, 
his struggles grew fainter. Brian let his right arm pause then, 
and with his left flung his foe into the corner as Jf he had beeu 
^ mere cbattQl, 
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' There !' he exclaimed, 'summons me for that when you 
please !' And, handing his card to one of Sir Algemon's com- 
panions, he strode out of the halL 

By the time he reached Guilford Square he was almost him- 
self again, a little paler than usual, but outwardly quite calm. 
He wcnt at once to No. 16. The Raebums had now been settled 
in their new quarters for some weeks, andthehouse was familiär 
enough to him ; he went up to the drawing-room, or as it was 
usually called the green-room. The gas was not lighted, but a 
little reading-lamp stood upon a table in one of the Windows, 
and the firelight made the panelled walls shine here and 
there, though the comers and recesses were all in dusky 
ßhadow. Erica had made this the most home-like room in the 
house ; it had the most beguiling easy chairs, it had all Mr. 
Woodward's best pictures, it had fascinating little tables, and a 
tempting set of books. There was something in the sight of 
the familiär room which made Brian's wrath flame up once 
more. Erica^s guileless life seemed to rise before him — the 
years of patient study, the beautiful filial love, the pathetic en- 
deavour to restrain her child-like impatience of conventionalities, 
lest scandal-mongers should have even a shadow of excuse for 
slandering Luke ßaebum's daughter. The brutality of the 
insult Struck him more than ever. Erica, glancing up from 
her writing-table, saw that his face again bore that look of in- 
tolerable pain which had so greatly startled her in Westminster 
Hall. 

She had more than half dreaded his arrival, had been 
wondering how they should meet after the stränge re- 
^elation of the afternoon, had been thinking of the most trite 
and commonplace remark with which she might greet him. 
But when it actually came to the point she could not say 
a Word, only lookcd up at him with eyes füll of anxious ques- 
tioning. 

* It is all right,' he said, answering the mute question, a 
great joy thrilling him as he saw that she had been anxious 
about him. *You should not have been afraid.' 

*Ii^couldn't help it,' she said, colouring, *he is such a 
hateful man ! a man who might do anything ! Teil me what 
happened.' 

* I gave him a thrashing which he'll not soon forget/ said 
Brian. *But don't let us speak cf him any more.*. 

* Perhaps he'U sumraons you !' said Erica. 

* He won't dare to. Ho knows that he deserved it. Wbat 
we you writingl You ought to be resting,' 
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' Only copying out my article. The boy will be here before 
loup:.' 

' I am your doctor/ he said, feeling her pulse, and again 
assuming his authoritative manner ; * I shall order you to rest 
on your couch at once. I will copy this for you. What is 
it on]' 

* Cremation/ said Erica, smiling a little. *A nice funereal 
subject for a dreary day 1 Generally, if Fm in wild spirits, Mr. 
Birchani sends me the very gloomiest subject to write on, 
and, if I'm particularly blue, he asks for a bright, lively 
article.' 

* Oh ! he teils you what to write on ]* 

*Yes; did you think I had the luxury of choosing for 
myself 1 Every day, about eleven o'clock, a small boy brings 
me my fate on a slip of paper. Let me dictate this to you. 
I'm sure you can't read that pencilled scribble.' 

* Yes, I can,' said Brian. * You go and rest.' 

She obeyed him, thankful enough to have a moment's 
pause in which to think out the questions that came crowding 
into her mind. She hardly dared to think what Brian might 
be to her, for just now she needed him so sorely as friend and 
adviser, that to Jidmit that other perception, which made her 
feel shy and constrained with him, would have left her still in 
her Isolation. After all, he was a seven years' friend, no mere 
acquaintance, but an actual friend to whom she was her un- 
reserved and perfectly natural seif 

* Brian,' she said, presently, when he had finished her 
copying, * you don't think I'm bound to teil my father about 
this afternoon, do youl' 

A burning, painful bliish, the sort of blush that she never 
onght to have known, never could have known but for that 
shameful slander, spread ovcr her face and neck as she spoke. 

* Perhaps not,' said Brian, * since the man has been properly 
punished.' 

* I think — I hope it need never get round to him in any 
other way,' said Erica. * He would be so fearfully angry, and 
just now scarcely a day passes without bringing him some fresh 
worry.' 

* When will the Pogson afFair come on V 

* Oh ! I don't know. Not just yet, Fm afraid, Things in 
the legal world always move at the rate of a fly in a glue-pot.' 

* \Vhat sort of man is Mr. Pogson ] ' 

* He was in court to-day, a little, sleek, narrow-headed man, 
with cold, grey eyes. I have been trying to put myself in hiff 
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place, and realise the view he takes of things ; but it is very, 
very hard. You don't know what it is to live in this house 
and see the awf ul härm his intolerance is bringing about.' 

* In what way did you specially mean ]' 

* Oh ! in a thousand ways. It is bringing Christianity into 
discredit, it'is making them more bitter against it, and who can 
wonder ! It is bringing hundreds of men to atheism, it is 
enormously increasing the demand for all my father's books, 
and already even in these few months it has doubled the sale 
of the Idol-Bredker, In old times that wonld have been my 
consolation. Oh! it is heart-breaking to see how religious 
people injure their own cause ! Surely they might have leamt 
by this time that punishment for opinion is never right, that 
it brings only bittemess, and misery, and more error ! How is 
one to believe that this is right — that God means all this 
bigotry and irjustice to go on producing evill' 

* Surely it will teach the sharp lesson that all pain teaches,' 
Said Brian. ' We Christians have broken His order, have lost 
the true idea of brotherly love, and from this arises pain and 
evil, which at last, when it touches our own selfish natures, 
will rouse us, wake us up sharply, drive us back of necessity 
to the true Christ-foUowing. Then persecution and injustice 
will die. But we are so terribly asleep that the evil must grow 
desperate before we become conscious of it. It seems to me 
that bigotry has at least one mortal foe, though. You are 
always here ; you must show them by your life what the Father 
is — tliat is being a Christian !' 

* I know,' Said Erica, a look of almost passionate Ion ging 
dawning in her eyes. * Oh ! what a thiug it is to be crammed 
füll of faults that hinder one from serving ! And all these 
worries do try one*s temper fearfully ! If they had but a 
Donovan to live with them now ! But, as for me, I can't do 
much, except love them.' 

Brian loved her too truly to speak words of praise and com- 
mendation at such a time. 

*Is not the love the crux of the whole]' he said, 
quietly. 

* I suppose it is,' said Erica, pushing back the hair from her 
forehead in the way she always did when anything perplexed her. 
* But just at present my life is a sort of fugue on Browning's 

line, „ 2ow very hard it is to be a Christian I " 

Sometimes I can't help laughing to think that there was a time 
when I thought the teaching of Christ unpracticall Do you 
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mind ringing the bell for me ; the others will be in directly, and 
will be glad of tea after that headachy place.* 

*Is there nothing eise I can do for you !' asked Brian. 

* Yes, one thing more — help me to remember the levers of 
the seoond order. It's my physiology class to-night, and I feel, 
as Tom would express it, like a " boiled owL"' 

* Let me take the class for you.' 

* Oh, no, thank you/ she replied, ' I wouldn't miss it for the 
World.' 

It was not tili Brian had left that Erica, taking up the 
article on cremation, was Struck by some resemblance in the 
handwriting. She must have seen Brian's writing before, but 
only this afternoon did she make that fresh discovery. Crossing 
the room she took from one of the book-shelves, a dark-blue 
morocco volume, and compared the writing on the fly-leaf with 
her MS. 

* From another admirer of Hiawatha,* There could be no 
doubt that Brian had written that. Had he cared for her so 
long] Had he indeed loved her all these years? She was 
interrupted by the maid bringing in the tea. 

' Mr. Bircham's boy is here, miss, and if you please can cook 
speak to you a minute V 

Erica put down the Longfellow and rolled up * Cremation.* 

* Fm sure she's going to give warning!' she thought to 
herseif. * What a day to choose for it ! That^s what I call an 
anti-climax.' 

Her forebodings proved all too true. In a minute more in 
walked the cook, with the sort of conscious dignity of bearing 
which means — * I am no longer in your service.' 

' If you please, miss, I wish to leave this day month.' 

* I shall be sorry to lose you,* said Erica ; * what are your 
reasons for leaving V 

Tve not been used, miss, to families as is in the law- 
courts. IVe been used to the best West-end private 
families.' 

* I don't see how it can afFect you,* said Erica, feeling, in 
spite of her annoyance, much inclined to laugh. 

* Indeed, miss, and it do ! Thore's not a tradesmen's boy but 
Las his joke or his word about Mr. Raeburn,' said the cook, in 
an injured voice. *And last Sunday, when I went to the 
minister to show my lines, he said a member ought to be 
ashamed to take service with a hatheist, and that I was in 
an *ouse of *ell. Those was his very words, miss, an *ou8e 
of *^11, he said.' 
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* Then it was exceedingly impertinent of him,' said Erica, 
• for he knew nothing whatever about it.* 

After that there was not hing for it but to accept the 
resignation, and to begin once more the weary search for that 
rara avis, * A good piain cook.' 

Her interview had only just ended when she heard the 
front door open. She listened intently, biit apparently it was 
only Tom ; he came upstairs singing a refrain with which just 
then she quite agreed : — 

L A W,— law 

Bhjmes very well with jaw, 
If joa're fond of litigation, 
And sweet procrastination, 
Latin and botheration, 
I advise you to go to law.* 

•Hullo!' he exclaimed. *Soyoudid get home all rightl 
I like your way of acting Casabianca ! The chieftain sent 
me tearing out after you, and when I got there, you had 
vanished !* 

* Brian came up just then,' said Erica, * and I thought it 
better not to wait. Oh, here comes father.' 

Raebum entered as she spoke. No one who saw him would 
liave guessed that he was an over-worked, over-worried man, 
for his face was a singularly peaceful one, serene with the 
serenity of a strong nature convinced of its own integrity. 

'Got some tea for us, Ericl' he asked, throwing himself 
back in a chair beside the fire.' 

Some shade of trouble in her face, invisible to any eye but 
that of a parent, made him watch her intently, while a new 
hope which made his heart beat more quickly sprang up 
within him. Christians had not shown up well that day ; 
prosecuting and persecuting Christians are the most repulsive 
beings on earth ! Did she begin to feel a flaw in the system 
she had professed belief in 1 Might she by this injustice come 
to realise that she had unconsciously cheated herseif into a 
belief] If such things might win her back to him, might 
bridge over that miserable gulf between them, then welcome 
any trouWe, any persecution, welcome even ruin itself ! 

But had he been able to see into Erica's heart, he would 
have leamt that the grief which had left its traces on her face 
was the grief of knowing that such days as these strengthened 
and confirmed him in his atheism. Erica was indeed ever 
confronted with one of the most baffling of all baffling 
mysteriös. How was it that a man of such grand capacitieS| 
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a man with so many noble qualities, yet remained in the 
darkuessl One day she put that question sadly enough to 
Charles Osmond. 

* Not darkness, child, none of your honest Secularists who 
live up to their creed are in darkness/ he replied. * However 
mistakenly, they do try to promote what they consider tho 
general good. Were you in such absolute blackness beforo 
last Summer 1' 

* There was the love of Humanity,' said Erica, musingly. 
*Yes, and what is that but a ray of the light of life 

promiscd to all who, to any extent, foUow Christ 1 It is only 
the absolutely selfish who are in the black shadow. The 
honest atheist is in the penumbra, and in his twilight sees a 
little bit of the true sun, though he calls it Humanity instead 
of Christ; 

* Oh, if the shadows would but go !' exclaimed Erica. 

* Would ! ' he said, laughing gently. * Why, child, they 
will, they must !' 

* But now, I mean ! " Here down," as Mazzini would have 
Said.' 

* You were ever an impatient little mortal.* 

* How can one help being impatient for this,' she said, with 
a quick sigh. 

* That is what I used to say myself seren years ago over 
you,' he said, smiling. * But I learnt that the Father knew 
best, and that if we would work with Him we must wait with 
Him too. You mustn't waste your strength in impatience, 
child, you necd evcry bit of it for the life before you.' 

But paticnce did not come by nature to a Baeburn, and 
Erica did not gain it in a day even by graco. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

FIESOLB. 

And yet, because I love thee, I obtain 
From that same love this vindicating graco, 
To live on still in love, and yet in vain, — 
To bless thee, yet renounce thee to thy face. 

E. B. Browning. 

Mücn has been said and writtcn about the monotony of un- 
alloyed pleasure, and the necessity of shadows and dark placcs 
in life as well as in pictured landscape. And certainly there 
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can be but few, in this world of stem realities, who would 
dispute the fact that pleasure is doubled by its contrast with 
precediiig pain. Perhaps it was the vividness of this contrast 
that made ßaebum and Erica enjoy, with a perfect rapture of 
enjoyment, a beautiful view and a beautiful spring day in Italy. 
Behind them lay a very sombre past ; they had escaped for a 
brief moment from the atmosphere of strife, from the world of 
controversy, from the scorching breath of slander, from the 
baleful influences of persecution and injustice. Before them 
lay the fairest of all the cities of Italy. They were sitting in 
tho Boboli gardens, and from wooded heights looked down 
upon that loveliest of Italian Valleys. 

The silver Arno wound its way between the green encircling 
hills ; then between the old houses of Florence, its waters 
ßpanned now by a light suspension-bridge — token of modern 
times — now by old brown arches strengthened and restored, 
now by the most venerable-looking of all the bridges, the Ponte 
Vecchio, with it« double row of little shops. Into the cloudless 
blue sky rose the pinnacles of Santa Croce, the domes of San 
Spirito, of the Baptistery, of the Cathedral ; sharply defined in 
the clear atmosphere were the airy, light Campanile of Giotto, 
the more slender brown tower of the Palazzo Vecchio, the 
spire of Santa Maria Novella. Northward, beyond the city, 
rose the heights of Fiesole, and to the east the green hills, 
dotted all over with white houses, swept away into the un- 
seen distance. 

Raebum had been selected as the English delegate to attend 
a certain political gathering held that year at Florence. He 
had at first hesitated to accept the post, for his work at home 
had enormously increased ; but the long months of wearing 
anxiety had so told upon him, that his friends had at length 
persuaded him to go, fully aware that the only chance of 
iuducing him to take any rest was to get him out of the 
region of work. 

The * Miracles ' trial was at length over, but Mr. Pogson had 
not obtained the desire of his heart, namely, the imprisonment 
and fining of Luke Raebum. The only results of the trial 
were the extensive advertisement of the pamphlet in question, 
a great increase of bittemess on each side, and a great waste of 
money. Erica's sole cousolation lay in the fact that a few of 
the more liberal thinkers were beginning to see the evil, and to 
agitate for a repeal of the Blasphemy Laws. As for the action 
for libcl, there was no chance of its Coming on before June, 
and in the meantime Mr. Pogson's letter was obtaining a wider 
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circulation, and perhaps, on the whole, Luke Raebum was just 
at that time the best-abused man in all England. 

There had been a long silence between the father and 
daughter, who understood each other far too well to need many 
words at such a time ; but at length a sudden ejaculation from 
Raeburn made Erica tum her eyes from Fiesole to the shady 
walk in the gardens down which he was looking. 

' Does any Italian walk at such a pace V he exclaimed. 
* That must surely be Brian Osmond, or his double in the shape 
of an English tourist.' 

* Oh, impossible ! ' said Erica, colouring a little, and looking 
intently at the pedestrian, who was still at some little distance. 

* But it is,' said Raeburn — * height, way of Walking, every- 
thing ! My dear Eric, don't teil me I can't recognise the man 
who saved my life. I should know him a mile off ! * 

* What can have brought hhn here 1 ' said Erica, a certain 
joyous tumnlt in her heart checked by the dread of evil 
tidings — a dread which was but natural to one who had lived 
her life. 

* Cöme and meet him,' said Raeburn. * Ha, Brian, I recog- 
nised you ever so far off, and couldn't persuade this child of 
yöur identity.' 

Brian, a little flushed with quick Walking, looked up into 
Erica's face searchingly, and was satisfied with what he read 
there — satisfied with the soft glow of colour that carae to her 
cheeks, and with the bright lock of happiness that came into 
her eyes, which, as a rule, were grave, and when in repose even 
sad in expression. 

' I owe this to a most considerate patient, who thought fit 
to be taken ill at Genoa and to telegraph for me,' he said, in 
explanation; *and being in Italy, I thought I might as well 
take my yearly outing now.' 

* Capital idea ! ' said Raeburn. * You are the very man we 
wanted. What with mectings and interviews, I don't get much 
peace even here, and Erica is much in need of an escort some- 
times. How did you find wsV 

* They told me at the hotel that I should probably find you 
here, though, if I had known what a wildernoss of a place it 
is I should have been rather hopeless.' 

Erica left most of the talking to her father ; just then she 
feit no wish to put a single thought into words. She wanted 
only to enjoy the blissful dreara-like happiness, which was so 
new, and rare, and wonderful that it brought with it the feeling 
that any very definite thought or word must bring it to an 
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end. Perfect h<ai"mony with your surroiindings ! Yes, tliat 
was indecd a very true definition of liappiness; and of lato 
the surroundings had been so grim and stormy ! She scemcd 
to tread upon air as they roamed about the lovcly walks. The 
long, green vistas were to her a veritable paradise. Her father 
looked so happy, too, and had so entircly shaken ofF his cares, 
and Brian, who was usually rather silent, seemed to-day a 
perfect fountain of talk. 

Since that December day in Westminster Hall, a grcal 
change had come over Erica. Not a soul besides Brian and 
hersclf knew anything about the scene with Sir Algemon Wyte. 
Not a Word had passed between them since npon the subject ; 
but perhaps, because of the silence, that day was all the moro 
in the thoughts of each. The revelation of Brian's love 
revealed also to Erica much in his character which had 
hitherto perplexed her, simply because she had not seen it 
in the true light. There had always been about him a wistful- 
ness bordcring on sadness, which had sometimes almost angered 
her. For so little do even intimate friends know each other, 
that lives, which seem all peaceful and füll of everything 
calculated to bring happiness, are often the ones which are 
preyed upon by some grievous trouble or anxiety unknown to 
any Outsider. If he had indeed loved her all those seven 
years, he must have suffered fearfuUy. What the sufferiug 
hiid been, Erica could, from her present position, understand 
well enough. The thought of it touched her inexpressibly, 
seemed to her, as indeed it was, the shadow of that Divine 
Love which had loved her eternally — had waited for her 
through long years — had served her and shielded her, though 
she never recognised its existence, tili at Icngth, in one flash 
of light, the revelation had come to her, and she had leamt 
the glory of Love, the murky gloom of those past misunder- 
ßtandings. 

Those were wonderful days that they spent together at 
Florence, the sort of days that come but once in a lifetime ; 
for the joy of dawn is quite distinct from the bright noonday 
or the calm evening, distinct, too, from that second and grander 
dawn which awaits us in the Unseen when the night of life is 
over. Together they wandered through the long corridors of 
the Uffizzi; together they retumcd again and again to tho 
Tribüne, or traversed that interminable passage across the river 
which leads to the Pitti Gallery, or roamed about among the 
cid Squares and palaces, which are haunted by so many 
memories. And every day Brian meant to speak, bat oould 
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not, because the peax5e, and restfulness, and glamour of the 
present was so perfect, and perhaps because, unconsciously, he 
feit that these were * halcyon days.' 

On Sunday he made up his mind that he certainly would 
Bpeak before the day was over. He went with Erica to see the 
old monastery of San Marco before moming service at the 
English chnrch. But, though they were alone together, he 
could not bring himself to speak there. They wandered from 
cell to cell, looking at those wonderful frescoes of the Cruci- 
fixion, in each of which Fra Angelico seemed to gain some fresh 
thought, some new view of his inexhaustible subject. And 
Brian, watching Erica, thought how that old master would have 
delighted in the pure face and perfect colouring, in the short 
aubum hair, which was in itself a halo, but could not somehow 
just then draw her thoughts away from the frescoes. Together 
they stood in the little cells occupied once by Savonarola; 
looked at the stränge, stem face which Bastianini chiselled so 
effectively; stood by the old wooden desk where Savonarola 
had "^Titten and read, saying very little to one another, but 
each conscious that the silence was one of perfect understanding 
and sympathy. Then came the service in a hideous church, 
which yet seemed beautiftd to them, with indifferent singing, 
which was somehow sweeter to them than the singing of a 
trained choir elsewhere. 

But, on retuming to the hotel, Brian found that his chances 
for that day were over, for all the aftemoon Erica had to re- 
ceive a constant succession of visitors, who, as she said, tumed 
her father for the time being into the * British lion.' In the 
evening, too, when they walked in the Cascine, they were no 
longer alone. Kaebum went with them, and as they paced 
along the broad avenue with the Arno gleaming through the 
fresh green of the trees, talking of the discussions of the past 
week, he inadvertenüy touched the note of pain in an otherwise 
cloudless day. 

' The work is practically over now,' he said. * But I think 
I must take a day or two to see a little of Florenca I must 
be at Salzburg to meet Hasenbalg by Wednesday week. Can 
you be ready to leave here on Wednesday, Eric]' 

* Oh, yes, father,' she said, without hesitation or comment, 
but with somethiug in her voice which told Brian that she, too, 
feit a pang of regret at the thought that their days in that 
city of golden dreams were so soon to be ended. 

The Monday morning, howevcr, proved so perfect a day 
that it dispelled the shadow that had fallen on them. Raebum 
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wished to go to Fiesole, and early in the moming, Brian having 
Bccured a carriage aud settled the terms with the crafty-looking 
Italian driver, they set off together. The sunny streets looked 
sunnier than ever ; the Tornabuoni was as usual lively and 
bustliug ; the flower-market at the base of the Palazza Strozzi 
was gay with pinks and camations and early roses. They 
drove out of the city, past innumerable villas, out into the 
open country, where the only blot upon the fair landscape was 
a funeral train, the coffin bome by those gruesome beings, the 
Brothers of the Misericordia, with their black robes and black 
face-cloths pierced only with holes for the eyes. 

* Is it necessary to make death so repulsive V said Raebura 
* Our own black hearses are bad enough, but upon my word I 
should be sorrv to be carried to my grave by such grim beings!' 

He took off his hat, however, as they passed, and that not 
merely out of deference to the custom of the country, but 
because of the deep reverence with which he invariably re- 
garded the dead — a reverence which in his own country was 
marked by the involuntary softening of his voice when he 
alluded to the death of others, the token of a nature which, 
though strangely twisted, was in truth deeply reverential. 

Then began the long ascent, the road, as usual, being lined 
with beggars, who importunately foUowed the carriage ; while, 
no sooner had they reached the village itself, then they were 
besieged by at least a dozen women selling the straw baskets 
which are the speciality of Fiesole. 

* jE'cco, signor I ecco, signorina I Vary sheep ! vary sheep ! ' 
resounded on all sides, each vendor thrusting her wares for ward, 
so that progross was impossible. 

* What a plague this is !' said Raebum. * They'll never 
leave you in peace, Erica; they are too well used to the soft- 
hearted signorina Inglese,^ 

* Well, then, I shall leave you to settle tliem,' said Erica, 
laughing, *and see if I can't sketch alittle in the amphitheatre. 
They can't torment us there, because there is an entrance fee.' 

* All right ; and I will try this bird's-eye view of Florence,* 
said Raebum, establishing himself upon the seat which Stands 
on the verge of the hill looking southward. He was very fond 
of making pen-and-ink sketches, and by his determined, though 
perfectly courteous manner, he at last succeeded in dismissing 
the basket-women. 

Erica and Brian, in the meantime, walked down the steep 
little path which leads back to the village, on their way en- 
countering a second procession of Brothers bearing a cofl&n. 
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In a few minutes they had found their way into a quiet garden, 
at the remote end of which, far from the houses of Fiesole, and 
sheltered on all sides by the green Apennines, was an old 
Koman amphithoatre. Grass and flowers had sprung up now 
on the arena where, in olden times, had been fearful strugglcs 
between men and beasts. Wild roses and honeysuckle drooped 
over the grey old building, and in between the great blocks 
of stone which formed the tiers of seats for the speetator? 
sprang the yellow celandine and the white star of Bethlehem. 

Erica sat down upon one of the stony seats, and began to 
sketch the outline of the hills, and roughly to draw in the 
foreground the further bide of the amphitheatre and a broken 
column which lay in the middle. 

* Would you mind fetching nie some water V she said to Brian. 
There was a little trickling stream close by, half hidden by 

bramble-bushes. Brian filled her glass, and watched her brush 
as she washed in the sky. 

* Is that too blue, do you think V she asked, glancing up at 
him with one of her bright looks. 

* Nothing could be too deep for such a sky as this,' he 
replied, half absently. Then, with a sudden change of tone, 

* Erica, do you remember the first day you spoke to me.* 

* Under murky London skies very unlike these,* she said, 
laughing a little, but nervously. * You mean the day whcn 
our umbrellas collided !' 

* You mustn't abuse the murky skies,' said Brian, smiling. 

* If the sun had been shining, the collision would ncver have 
occurred. Oh, Erica ! what a lifetimc it seems since that day 
in Gower Street ! I little thought then that I should have to 
wait more than seven years to teil you of my love, or that at 
last I should teil you in a Roman amphitheatre under these 
blue skies. Erica, I think you have known it of late. Have 
you, my darling! Have you known how I lovcd youl' 

* Yes,' she said, looking down at her sketch-book with glow- 
ing cheeks. 

* Oh ! if you knew what a paradise of hope you opened to 
me that day last December, and how dififerent life has been 
ever since ! Those were grey years, Erica, when I darod not 
even hope to gain your love. Bat lately, darling, I have hoped. 
Was I Avrong?' 

* No,' she said with a little quivcr in her voicc. 

* You will love me]' 

She lookod up at him for a momcnt in silence, a glorious 
Ught in her eycs, her whole face radiant with joy. 
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* I do love yoii/ she said, softly. 

He drew uearer to her, held both her hauds in bis, waiting 
ouly for tbe promise wbich would make ber, indeed, bis own, 

* Will you be my wife, darling V 

But tbe words bad scarcely passed bis lips wben a look of 
anguisb swept over Erica's face ; sbe snatcbed away ber bands. 

*0b! God belp mel' sbe cried. *Wbat bave I done? 
IVe been living in a dream! It's impossible, Brian! Im- 
possible ! ' 

A grey look came over Brian's face. 

* How impossible V be asked, in a cboked voice. 

*I can^t leave bome,' sbe said, clasping ber bands tigbtly 
togetber. * I can nevcr leave my fatber.' 

*I will wait,' said Brian, recovering bis voice : *I will wait 
any time for you — only give me bope.' 

* I can't,' sbe sobbed. * I daren't.' 

* But you bave given it me ! ' be exclaimed. * You bave 
said you loved me 1 ' 

* I do ! I do l ' sbe cried, passionately. ' But, oh, Brian ! 
bave pity on me — don't make me say it again — I must not 
tbink of it — I can never be your wife.' 

Her words were broken witb sobs, wbich sbe could not restrain. 

* My darling,' be said, growing calm and streng again at tbe 
ßigbt of ber agitation, and once more possessing bimself of ber 
band, ' you bave bad a great many troubles lately, and I can 
quite understand tbat just now you could not leave your fatber. 
But I will wait tili less troubled tiraes j tben surely you will 
come to meV 

* No,' sbe said quickly, as if not daring to pause, * it will 
always be tbe same ; tbere never will be quiet times for us. I 
can't leave my fatber ! It isn't as if be bad otber cbildren — I 
am tbe only one, and I must stay.' 

* Is tbis, tben, to be tbe end of it allf cried Brian. *My 
darling, you cannot be so cruel to me ! It cannot be tbe end 
— tbere is no end to love — and we know tbat we love eacb 
otber. Erica, give me some future to look to — some bope ! ' 

Tbe terrible pain expressed in every line of bis face wrung 
her beart. 

* Ob, wait,' sbe exclaimed. * Give me one moment to tbink. 
Sbe buried ber face in ber bands, sbutting out tbe sunny 

Italian landscape, tbe very beauty of wbich seemed to weaken 
her powers of endurance. Truly sbe bad been living lately in 
a golden dream, and tbe waking was anguish. Ob, if sbe bad 
but realised before tbe meaning of it aU, tben she would bave 
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hidden her love so that he never would have guessed it ! She 
would have been to him the Erica of a year ago, just a friend 
and nothing more ! But now she must give him the worst of 
pain, perhaps min his whole life ! If she might but give him 
some promise l What was the right ] How were love and 
duty to be reconciledl 

As she sat crouched up in her misery, fighting the hardest 
battle of her life, the bell in the campanile of the village 
church began to ring. It was twelve o'clock. All through 
the land, in remembrance of the hour when the true meaning 
of love and sacrifice was revealed to the human race, there 
swept now the music of church-bells, bidding the people to 
pause in their work and pray. Many a peasant raised hia 
thoughts for a moment from sordid cares or hard labour, and 
realised that there was an unseen world. And here in the 
Koman amphitheatre, where a conflict more painful than those 
physical conflicts of old time was going on, a soul prayed 
in agony for the wisdom to see the right and the strength to 
do it. 

When at length Erica lifted her face, she found that Brian 
was no longer beside her, he was pacing to and fro in the 
arena ; the waiting had grown unbearable to him. She went 
down to him, moving neither quickly nor hurriedly, but at 
the steady ' right onward ' pace which suited her whole aspect. 

* Brian,' she said, in a low voice, *do you remember telling 
me that day that I must try to show them what the Father isl 
You must help me now, not hinder. You will help me just 
because you do indeed love me?' 

* You will give me no promiseeven for themost distant futurel' 

* I can't,' she replied, faltering a little as she saw him tum 
deadly white. * If there were any engagement between us, I 
should have to teil my father of it, and that would only make 
our trouble his and defcat my whole object. Oh, Brian, forgive 
me, and just leave me. I can have given you nothing but pain 
all these years. Don't let me spoil your whole life !' 

His face caught something of the noble purpose which made 
hers shine in spite of the sadness. 

* Darling,' he said, quickly, * I can thank God for you, 
though you are never to be mine. God bless you, Erica.' 

There was a moment's pause ; he still kept her hands in hia. 

* Teil your father I've gone for a walk, over to those hills — 
that I shall not be home tili evening.' He feit her handa 
tremble, and knew that he only tortured her by staying, 
• Will you kiss me once, Erica V he said. 
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She lifted a pale steadfast face and quivering lips to his, 
and after that one long embrace they parted. When he tumed 
away, Erica stood quite still for a minute in the arena listening 
to his retreating footsteps. Her heart, which had throbbed 
painfully, seemed now only to echo his steps, to beat more 
faintly as they grew less audible. At last came silence, and 
then she crept up to the place where she had left her sketch- 
book and paint-box. 

The whole world seemed sliding away — aching desolation 
overwhelmed her. Brian's face with its passion and pain rose 
before her dry, buming eyes. Then darkness came, blotting 
out the sunshine; the little stream trickling into its stony 
basin seemed to grow into a roaring cataract, the waters to 
rush into her ears with a horrid gurgling ; while the stones of 
the amphitheatre seemed to change into blocks of ice and to 
freeze her as she lay. 

A few minutes later she gasped her way painfully back to 
life. All was very peaceful now ; the water feil with its soft 
tinkling sound, there was a low hum of insects ; beside her 
stony pillow grew some stars of Bethlehem, and in between 
their delicate white and green she could see the arena and.the 
tiers of seats opposite, and out beyond the green encircling 
hüls. Golden sunshine lighted up the dark pines and spire- 
like cypresses; in the distance there was an olive-garden, 
its soft, grey-green foliage touched into silvery brightness. 

The beauty of the scene, which in her struggle had seemed 
to weaken and unnerve her, stole now into her heart and com- 
forted her ; and all the time there rang in her ears the message 
that the bells had brought her, — *AVho for the joy that was 
set before Him, endured the cross.' 

* Taking a siesta ] ' said a voice above her. She looked up 
and saw her father. 

* IVe rather a head-ache,' she replied. 

* Enough to give you one, my child, to lie there in the sun 
without an umbrella,' he said, putting up his own to shelter 
her. * Such a May noon-day in Italy might give you a sun- 
stroke. What was your doctor thinking of to allow it ? ' 

* Brian ] Oh, he has gone over to those hüls ! we are not 
to wait for him, he wanted a walk.* 

* Quite right,' said Raebum. * I don't think he ought to 
waste his holiday iu Italiau cities, he wants fresh air and 
exeroise after his London life. Where's your haudker- 
qWef?' 

Ile tOQ]( it to the little stream, put aside the overhangin^ 
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bushea, dipped it in the water, and bringing it back laid it o 
bumiug forehead. 

' How you spoil me, padre mio,' sbe said, with a little 1 
that was sadder tban teara ; and as she spoke slie slipped 
to a lower etep and rested her head on hia knee, drawing 
ono of his etrong handa to shade her eyea. He talked ( 
Sketch, of his word-skinaish with tho basket-women, o 
yiew from the amphitiieatre ; bnt sbe did not much hear 
be Said, sho waa looking nt the hand that shaded her 
That atrong hand which had toiled for her when ahe \ 
helpless baby, the hand to which ahe had clung when < 
other Hupport had been wrenched away by death, Ihe 
vbich sbe had held in hers when ahe thought he was d 
and the children had sung of 'Lifc's long day and death 's 
night.' 

All at once she drew tt down and preased it to her lipa 
& child's loTing reverence. Then she sat up with a su 
retum ot enei^y. 

'Tbers, now lot US go home,' she esclaimed. 'My 
aches a httle atill, bnt we won't let it apoil our laat da; 
one in Florence. Didn't wo talk of San Miniato for 
aftomooD )' 

It was Bomething of a relief to find, on retuming, an 
tation to dinner for that evening which Raebum could not 
refuse. Erica kept up bravely through the aftemoon, 
when sho was once more alone her phyaical powetg gave 
She was lyiug on her bed sick and taint and weary, and 
the peculiarly desolate feeling which comea to most p 
when they are ill in a hotel with all the unhecding biiatle j 
on around thcm. Then came a knock at her door. 

' Enlrate,' sbe said, quickly, welcoming any frcah voice \ 
would divert her mind from the wcary ionging for her mc 
A sort of wild hope Sprung up within her that aome wi 
friend would be sent to her, that Gladya Farrant, or old 
Osmond, or her secnlariat friend Mrs. MacNaughton, whon 
lovod beat of all, would suddenly find themselvea in Flo: 
and oonie to her in her need. 

There entored a tall, over-worked waiter. He looked 
at her, then at tbc note in his hand, spelling out the dire 
with a puzzlcd face. 

'Mees Eabi— Rahi— Rabi — Eabi — aaV hc askcd, he 

jngiy- 

' Grazie,' she replied, almost snatching it from hira. 
colour rushcd to her cheeks as she Baw the writing was Br 
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and the instant tho waiter had closed the door, she toro opeu 
the envelope with trembling hands. 

It was a last appeal, written after ho had retumed from 
Wandering among the Apennines, worn out in body, and shaken 
from the noble fortitude of the morning. The streng passionate 
words woke an answering thrill in Erica's heart. He asked 
her to think it all over once more, he had gone away too 
hastily. If she could change her mind, coiild see any possible 
hope for the future, would she write to him ] If he heard 
nothing from her, he would understand what the silence meant. 
This was in brief the substance of the letter, but the words had 
a passionate, unrestrained intensity which showed they had 
becn written by a man of streng nature overwrought by suf- 
fering and excitement. 

He was here, in the very hotel ! Might she not write to 
him 'i — might she not send him some sort of message — write just 
a Word of indefinite hope which would comfort and relieve her- 
seif as well as him 1 * If I do not hear from you, I shall under- 
stand what your silence means.* Ah ! but would he under- 
stand 1 What had she said this morning to himl Scarcely 
anything — the merest broken bits of sentences, the poorest, 
coldest confession of love. 

Her writing-case lay open on the table beside the bed, with 
an unfinished letter to Aunt Jean, begun before they had 
Started for Fiesole. She snatohed up paper and pen, and 
trembling so much that she could scarcely support herseif she 
wrote two brief lines. 

* Darling, I love you, and always must love you, first and 
best.' 

Then she lay back again exhausted, looking at the poor little 
weak words, which would not contain a thousandth part of the 
love in her heart. Yet, though the words were true, would 
they perhaps convey a wrong meaning to him ? Ought she to 
send them 1 On the other band would he indeed understand 
the silence — the silence which seemed now intolerable to her 1 
She folded the note and directed it, the tumult in her heart 
growing wilder as she did so. Once more there raged the battle 
which she had fought in the amphitheatre that morning, and she 
was not so streng now ; she was weakened by physical pain, and 
to endure was far harder. It seemed to her that her whole lifo 
would be unbearable if she did not send him that message. And 
to send it was so fatally easy ; she had merely to ring, and then 
in a few minutes the note would be in his hands. 

It was a little narrow slip of a room j all her life long she 
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could vividly recall it. The Single bed piished close to the wall, 
the writing-table with its gay-pattemed cloth, the hanging ward- 
robe with glass doors, the walls trellised with roses, and on the 
ceiling a painting of some white swans etemally swimming in 
an ultramarine lake. The window, unshuttered, but veiled by 
muslin curtains, looked out upon the Arno ; from her bed she 
could see the lights on the further bank. On the wall closA 
beside her was a little round wooden projection. If it had been a 
rattlesnake, she could not have gazed at it more fixedly. Then 
she looked at the printed card above, and the words written in 
French and English, German, and Italian, seemed to fall mechani- 
cally on her brain, though burning thoughts seethed there too. 

* Ring once for hot water, twice for the chambermaid, three 
times for the waiter.' 

Merely to touch that ivory knob, and then by the lightest 
pressure of the finger tips a whole world of love and happiness 
and rest might open for her, and life would be changed for 
ever. 

Again and again she was on the point of yielding, but each 
time she resisted, and each resistance made her strenger. At 
length, with a fearful effort, she turned her face away and 
buried it in the pillow, clinging with all her might to the iron- 
work of the bed. 

For at least an hour — the most frightful hour of her life — 
she did not dare to stir. At last when her hands were stiff and 
sore with that rigid grasping, when it seemed as if her heart had 
been wrenched out of her, and had left nothing but an aching 
void, she sat up and tore both Brian's note and her reply into 
a thousand pieces ; then, in a weary, lifeless way, made her 
preparations for the night. 

But sleep was impossible. The struggle was over for ever, 
but the pain was but just begun, and she was still a young girl, 
with the best part of her life stretching out before her. She did 
not toss about restlessly, but lay very still, just enduring her 
misery,while all the every-daysounds came to her from without — 
laughter in tha next room from two talkative American girls, 
doors opening and shutting, boots thrown down, electric bells 
rung, presently her father's step and voice. 

* Has Miss Raebum been up lougV 

* Sairtenlee, sair, yes,' replied the English-speaking waiter. 
* The signorina sleeps, doubtless. 

Then came a pause, and in another minute her father's door 
was closed and looked. 

^oisy parties of meu shouting out some cborus sung at on« 
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of the theatres passed along the Lung' Arno, and twanging 
mandolins wandered up and down in the moonlight. The 
sound of that harshest and most jarring of all musical Instru- 
ments was ever after hateful to her. She could not hear one 
played without a shudder. 

Slowly and wearily the night wore on. Sometimes she stple 
to the window and looked out on the sleeping city, on the 
peaceful Arno which was bathed in silvery moonlight, and on 
the old, irregulär houses, thinking what struggles and agonies 
this place had witnessed in past times, and realising what an 
infinitesimal bit of the world's sufferings she was called to bear. 
Sometimes she lit a candle and read, sometimes prayed, but for 
the most part just lay still, silently enduring, leaming, though 
she did not think it, the true meaning of pain. 

Somewhat later than usual, she joined her father the next 
raoming in the cofFee-room. 

* Brian teils me he is off to-day,* was Raebum*s greeting. 

* It seems that he must see that patient at Genoa again, and he 
wants to get a clear fortnight in Switzerland.* 

* Is it not rather early for Switzerland V 

* I should have thought so ; but he knows more about it 
than I do. He has written to try to persuade your friend, Mr. 
Farrant, to join him in the Whitsuntide recess/ 

* Oh, I am glad of that,* saici Erica, greatly relieved . 
Directly after breakfast she went out with her father, going 

first of all to French's bank, where Kaebiim had to change a 
circular note. 

* It is upstairs,' he said as they reached the house. * Don't 
you trouble to come up ; you'll have stairs enough presently at 
the Uffizzi.' 

* Very well,' she replied, * I will wait for you here.' 

She stood in the doorway looking out thoughtfully at the 
busy Tomabuoni and its gay shops ; but in a minute a step she 
knew sounded on the staircase, and the colour rushed to her 
cheeks. 

* I have just said good-bye to your father,' said Brian. * I 
am leaving Florence this moming. You must forgive me for 
having written last night. I ought not to have done it, and I 
understood your silence.' 

He spoke calmly, in the repressed voice of a man who holds 

* passion in a leash.' Erica was thankful to have the last sight 
of him thus — calm and slrong and self-restrained. It was a 
nobler aide of love than that which had inspired bis Utt^r-« 
nobler becftuse freer from tbougbt of seif. 
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' I am Bo glad you will have Donovan,' she Said. ' öoo( 
He toök her hand in hJB, preesed it, and tumed awaj 
out a Kord. 



CHÄPTER XXXIIL 



Therefoie my Hope aroae 
Fcom ODt bei swound and gazed npon Tbj face. 
And, meeting tbcFe that soft aobduing look 

Which Peter' B Bpirit ahook, 
Sank dowiiward in a ruptnre to embrace 
Thy pierced bands tmd feet witb kieeeB close, 
And prajed Tbee to asBiet her eTeimoie 

To ' reaob tbe thinga before.' 

E. B. Bboto 

' I'm really thankfiil it is the last time I ehall have to ge 
abominabre paper money,' said Eaebum, coming down the 
'Just eouut theee twos and fives for me, dear; fifteen ol 
there ehould be.' 

Ät that moment Brian had just possed the tall, white ci 
disappeariug into the etreet which leads to the Borgo 
SantL Erica tumed to begin her new chapter of life h 
bandicappcd in the race, for once more that deadly faii 
orept over her, a numbing, Btifling pressure, na if Pf 
physical form had seized her heart in his cold clasp. Bu 
all her streogth she fought against it, forcing herself to 
the hatefal little bits of paper, and thankfnl that her fathi 
too mnch taken up with the arrangemcnt of his purao to 

' I am glad we happened to meot Brian,' he rema 
' he goea by an earlier traiu than I thought, Now, littl 
Eric, where shall we go 1 IVe'll have a day of unmit 
pleasiire and throw care to the winda. I'll even foi 
Vieussenx ; there won't be much news to-day,' 

' Lot U8 take the Pitti Palace first,' said Erica, knowini 
the fresh air and the walk woald be the only chance for h 

She walked very quickly, ivith the feeliug that, if sht 
Btill for a Single moment, she should fall down. And, iu 
llaeburu thought her paleness accoimted for by yeste 
headache and the wakeful night, and never snspected tht 
State of the case. On they went, past fascinating m.arble 
and jewellei^' Windows filled with Florentiue mosaics, acro 
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Ponte Vecchio, down a shady street, and into the rough-hewn, 
grim-looking palace. It was to Erica like a dream of pain ; th© 
surroundinga were so lovely, the sunshine so perfect, and her 
own heart so sore. 

But within that old palace she found the truo eure for 
sore hearts. She remembered having looked with Brian at an 

* Ecce Homo/ by Carlo Dolci, and thought she would like to 
see it again. It was not a picture her father would have cared 
for, and sbe left him looking at Raphaers * Three Ages of Man,' 
and went by herseif into the little room which is called the 

* Hall of Ulysses.' The picture was a small one, and had what 
are considered the usual faults of the painter, but it was the 
first * Ecce Homo ' that Erica had ever cared for ; and, what- 
ever the shortcomings of the execution, the ideal was a most 
beautiful one. The traces of physical pain were not brought 
into undue prominence, appearing not at all in the face, which 
was füll of unutterable calm and dignity. The deep, brown 
eyes had the stränge power which belongs to some pictures, 
they followed you all over the room — there was no escaping 
them. They were haimtingly sad eyes, eyes in which there 
lurked grief unspeakable ; not the grief which attends bodily 
pain, but the grief which grieves for others — the grief which 
grieves for humanity, for its thousand ills and ignorances, its 
doubts and dcnials, its sins and sufFerings. There was no bitter- 
ness in it, no restlessness, no questioning. It was the grief of 
a noble strong man whose heart is torn by the thought of the sin 
and misery of his brothers, but who knows that the Father can, 
and will, tum the evil into the means of glorious gain. 

As Erica looked, the true meaning of pain seemed to flash 
lipon her. Dimly she had apprehended it in the days of her 
atheism, had clung to the hope that the pain of the few brought 
the gain of the many ; but now the hope became certainty, the 
faith became open vision. For was it not all here, written in 
clearest characters, in the life of the Ideal Man 1 And is not 
what was true for him, true for us too 'i We talk much about 

* Christ our example,' and struggle painfuUy along the uphill 
read of the Imitation of Christ, meaning by that too often a 
vague eudeavour to be * good,' to be patient, to be not ontirely 
absorbed in the things which are seen. But when pain comes, 
when the immense misery and evil in the world are borne in 
upon US, we too ofben stumble, or fail utterly, just because we 
do not understaud our sonship ; because we forget that Chris- 
tians must be sin-bearers like their Master, pain-bearers like 
their Master ; because we will let ourselves be bünded by the 
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mystery of evil and the mystery of pain, instead of fixing our 
eyes as Christ did, on the joy that those mysteries are sure to 
bring. 'Lo, I come to do Thy will' And what is the will 
of even a good earthly father bat the best possible for all his 
children ] 

Erica saw for the first time that no pain she had ever suffered 
had been a wasted thing, nor had it merely taught her persoually 
some needful lesson j it had beon rather her allotted sei'vice, 
her share of pain-bearing, sin-bearing, Christ-foUowing ; her op- 
portunity of doing the * Will' — ^not self-chosen, but given to her 
as one of the best of gifts by the Father Himself. 

' Oh, what a little fool IVe been ! ' she thought to herseif, 
with the Strange pang of joy which comes when we make some 
discovery which sweetens the whole of life, and which seems so 
self-evident that we can but wonder and wonder at our dense 
stupidity in not seeing it sooner. * IVe been grudging Brian 
what God sees he most wants ! IVe been groaning over the 
libels and injustices which seem to bring so much pain and 
evil, when, afcer all, they will be, in the long run, the very 
things to show people the need of tolerance, and to establish 
freedom of speech/ 

Even this pain of renunciation seemed to gain a new meaning 
for her, though she could not in the least fathom it ; even the 
unspeakable grief of feeling that her father was devoting much 
of his life to the propagation of error, lost its bittemess, though 
it retained its depth. For with the true realisation of Father- 
hood and Sonship impatience and bittemess die, and in their 
place rises the peace which *passeth understanding.' 

* We will have a day of unmitigated pleasure,' her father 
had Said to her, and the words had at the time been like a 
Sharp Stab. But, after all, might not this pain, this unseen and 
dimly understood work for humanity, be in very truth the 
truest pleasure 1 What artist is there who would not gratefully 
receive from the Master an order to attempt the loftiest of 
subjectsl What poet is there whose heart would not bound 
when he knew he was called to write on the noblest of themes 1 
All the struggles, all the weary days of failure, all the misery 
of conscious incompletenesf«, all the agony of soul — these were 
but means to the end, and so inseparably bound up with the 
end that they were no more evil but good, their darkness over- 
flooded with the light of the work achieved. 

Raebum, Coming into the room saw what she was looking at, 
and tumed away. Little as he could understand her thoughts, 
he was not the sort of man to wound unnecessarily one who 
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differed from him. His words in public were shai'p and uncom- 
promising ; in debate he did not much care how he hit as long 
as he hit hard. But, apart from the excitemeut of such sword- 
play, he was, when convinced that his hearers were honest 
Christians, genuinely sorry to give them pain. 

Erica found him looking at a Sevres china vase in which he 
could not by any possibility have been interested. 

* I feel Mr. Kuskin's wrathful eye upon me/ she said, 
laughing. * Now after spending all that time before a Carlo 
Dolci, we must really go to the Uffizzi, and look at Botticelli's 
" Fortitude." Brian and I nearly quarrelled over it the last 
time we were there.' 

So they wandered away together through the long gallerieg, 
Erica pointing out her favourite pictures and hearing his 
opinion about them. And indeed Raeburn was as good a com- 
panion as could be wished for in a picture-gallery. The intense 
development of the critical faculty, which had really been 
the baue of his existence, came here to his aid, for he had a 
quick eye for all that was beautiful both in art and nature, 
and wonderfully keen powers of Observation. The refreshment, 
too, of leaving for a moment his life of excessive toil was great ; 
Erica hoped that he really did find the day, for once, ' unmiti- 
gated pleasure.' 

They went to Santa Croce, they walked through the 
crowded market, they had a merry dispute about ascending the 
Campanile. 

* Just this one you really must let me try,' said Erica, * they 
say it is very easy.' 

* To people without spines perhaps it may be,' said Raebum. 
' But think of the view from the top,' said Erica, * and it 

really won't hurt me. Now, padre mio, Vm sure it*s for the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number that I should go 
upr 

* It's the old story,' said Raebum smiling, 

• •* Vain is the hope, by any force or skill, 
To stem the current of a woman's will ; 
For if she will, she will, you may depend on't, 
And if she won't, she won't, and there*s an end on't'" 

However, since this is probably the last time in our lives that 
we shall have the chance, perhaps I'll not do the tyrannical 
father.' 

They had soon climbed the steep staircase, and were quite 
rewarded by the magnificent view from the top, a grand 
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pauorania of city and river and green Apennincs. Erica looked 
north ward to Fiesole with a fast-throbbing heart Yet it secmcd 
as if half a lifetime lay between the passion-tossed yestcrday 
and the sad yet peaceful prescnt Nor was the fceling a mere 
dolusion ; she had iudeed in those brief hours lived years of the 
spirit life. 

She did not stay long at that northem parapot ; thoughta 
of her own life or even of Brian*8 would not do just then. She 
had to think of her father, to devote herseif to him. And 
soniehow, though her heart was sad, yet her happiness was real, 
as tliey tried togcther to make out the varions buildings ; and 
her talk was unrcstrained, and even her laughter natural, not 
forced ; for it is possible to those who really love to throw 
themselves altogether into the life of another, and to lay aside 
all thought of seif. 

Onee or twice that day she half feared that her father must 
guess all that had happened. He was so very careful of her, 
so considerate ; and for Raebum to be more considerate meant 
a great deal, for in private he was always the most gentle man 
imaginable. His opponeuts, who often regarded him as a sort 
of * fiend in human shape,' were strangely mistaken in their 
estimate of his character. When treated with disconrtssy or 
unfaimess in public, it was true that he hit back again, and hit 
hard ; and, since even in the nineteenth Century we are so fool- 
ish ac to use these wcapons against the exprcssion of opinions 
we deem mischievous, Raebum had had a great deal of practica 
in this retaliation. He was a very proud and a very sensitive 
man, not blessed with overmuch patience. But he held his 
opinions honestly, and had suffered much for them ; he h^d a 
real love for humanity, and an almost passionate desire to better 
his generation. To such a man it was no light thing to be 
deemed everything that is vile ; like poor Shelley, he found it 
exceedingly bitter to let ^murderers and traitors take precedence 
of him in public opinion.' Pcople in general took into account 
all his harsh utterances (and some of them were very harsh), 
but they rarely thought any thing about the provocation received, 
the excessively hard life that this man had lived, the gross 
personal Insults which he had had to put up with, the galling 
injustice he had had to fight against. Upon this side of the 
question they just turned their backs, pooh-poohed it, or, when 
it was forced upon their noticc, said (unanswerable argument !) 
* It couldn't be so r 

When, as they were making the descent, Erica found the 
streng band stretched out for hers the moment the way grew 
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dark, when she was wamed of the slightest difficulty by, *Take 
care, little one, a narrow stcp,' or, * 'Tis rather broken here/ she 
almost trembled to think that, in spite of all her efForts, he 
might have learnt how matters really were. But by-and-by his 
serenity re-assured her ; had he thought that she was in trouble, 
his face would not have been so cloudless. 

And in truth Raebum, spite of his keen Observation, never 
thought for a moment of the true State of the case. He was a 
very literal, unimaginative man, and, having once learnt to 
regard Brian as an old family friend and as his doctor, he never 
dreamed of regarding him in the light of his daughter's lover. 
Also, as is not unfrequently the case when a man has only one 
child, he never oould take-in the fact that she was quite grown 
up. Even when he read her articles in the Daily Eeview, or 
discussed the most weighty topics with her, she was always 
* little son Eric,' or his * little one.' And Erica's imquenchable 
nigh spirits served to keep up the delusion. She would as often 
as not end a conversation on Darwinism by a romp with 
Friskarina, or write a very thoughtful article on Scrutin di 
Liste, and then spring up from her desk and play like any child 
with an India-rubber ball nominally kept for children visitors. 

She managed to tide over those days bravely and even 
cheerfiilly for her father's sake. It was easier when they had 
left Florence, with its over-bright and over-sad memories. 
Peaceful old Verona was more in accordance with her state of 
mind ; and from thence they went to Trento, and over the 
Brenner, passing Botzen and Brixen in their lovely Valley, 
gaining a brief glimpse of the spire-like Dolomites, and gradually 
ascending the pass, leaving the river and its yellow reeds, and 
passing through the rieh pasture-land, where the fields were 
bright with buttercups and daisies — gold and silver of the 
people's property, as Raebum called them. Then on once 
more between crimson and purple porphyry mountains, nearer 
and nearer to the snowy mountain peaks ; and at last, as the 
day drew to an end, they descended again, and saw down below 
them, in the lovehest of Valleys, a little town, its white houses 
ßuffused by a crimson sunset glow. 

'Innsbruck, madam, Innsbruck!' said a fat old Tyrolese 
man, who had been showing them all the beauties of his beloved 
country throughout the joumey. 

And, though nothing could ever again have for Erica the 
ßweet glamour of an Italian city, yet she was glad now to have 
Seen the last of that sunny land, and welcomed che homely 
little place with its matter-of-fact houses and prospcroua 
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comfort. She feit, somehow, that it would be easier to enduz« 
now that she was fairly out of Italy. 

The day aftcr their an-ival at Innsbruck was Sunday. 
Thcre was no English scrvice as yet, for the season had not 
bcjL^un, but Erica went to the little Lutheran church, and 
Itaebum, who had nevcr bcen to a Lutheran service, went with 
her, for the sake of study ing the congregation, the preacher, 
and the doctrine. Also, perhaps, becauso he did not want her 
to feel lonely in a foreign place. 

All her life long Erica remcmbered that Sunday. The 
pcacefiil little church with its high pews, where they sat to sing 
and stood to pray, the homely Gcrman pastor with his piain yet 
forcible semion on *Das Gebet,' the restful feeling of unity 
which so infinitely outwcighed all the trifling differences, and 
the comfort of the sweet old German chorales. The words of 
one of thcm lingered always in her memory. 

• Fühlt Seel und Lieb ein "Wohl ergehen 
80 treib es mich zum Dank dafür ; 
Laszt du mich deine Werke Sehen, 
So sey mein Bühmen stets von dir; 
Und find ich in der "Welt nicht Ruh, 
80 steig mein Sehnen Himmel zu.' 

After the scrvice was ended, they wandered out into the 
public gardcns where birds were singing round the statue of 
Walter von der Vogelvoide, and a sparrow, to Erica's great 
delight, perchcd on his very Shoulder. Then they left the 
town altogether and roamcd out into the open country, crossing 
the rivcr by a long and curiously constructed plank bridge, and 
sauntcring along the valley bencath the snowy mountains, the 
river flowing smoothly onward, the birds singing, and a 
paradise of flowers on every side. It was quite the hottest day 
they had had, and they were not sorry to rest in the first shady 
place they came to. 

* This is the right way to take pleasure,* said Raebum, en- 
joying as only an ardent lover of Nature can enjoy a mountaiu 
view. * Brief snatchcs in betwecn hard werk. More than that 
is hardly admissible in such times as ours.' His words seemed 
to them prophetic later on, for their pleasure was destined to 
be even briefer than they had anticipatcd. The hotel at which 
they were staying was bcing painted, Erica had a room on the 
necond floor, but Raebum had been put at the top of the house. 
They had just retumed from a long drive, and were quietly 
«itting in Erica's room wTiting lettere, thinking every momenl 
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that the gong would sound for the six o'clock table-cThöte, when 
a sound of many voices outside made Raeburn look up. He 
went to the window. 

* HuUo ! a fire-engine ! ' he exclaimed. 

Erica hastily joined him; a crowd was gathering beneath 
the window, shouting, waving, gesticulating. 

* Why, they are pointing up here ! ' cried Erica. ' The fire 
must be here ! * 

She rushed across the room, and opened the door; the 
whole place was in an uproar, people rushing to and fro, criea 
of * Feuer ! Feuer ! ' a waiter with scared face hurrying from 
room to room with the announcement, in broken English, * The 
hotel is on fire ! ' or, sometimes, in his haste and confusion, 
* The fire is on hotel ! ' For a moment Erica's heart stood still ; 
the very vagueness of the terror, the uncertainty as to the 
extent of the danger or the possibility of escape, was paralysing. 
Then with the natural instinct of a book-lover she hastily 
picked up two or three volumes from the table, and begged her 
father to come. He made her put on her hat and cloak, and 
shouldering her portmanteau, led the way through the 
corridors and down the staircase, steadily forcing a passage 
through the confused and terrified people, and never pausing 
for an instant, not even asking the whereabouts of the fire, tiU 
he had got Erica safely out into the little platz, and had set 
down her portmanteau imder one of the trees. 

They looked up then and saw that the whole of the roof 
and the attics of the hotel were blazing. Raeburn's room was 
immediately below and was in great danger. A sudden thought 
See med to occur to him, a look of dismay crossed liis face, he 
feit hurriedly in his pocket. 

* Where did I change my coat, Erica 1 ' he asked. 

* You weut up to your room to change it, just before the 
drive/ she replied. 

' Then, by all that's unlucky IVe lefb in it those papers foi 
Hasenbalg ! Wait here ; 111 be back in a minute.' 

He hurried oflf, looking more anxious than Erica had ever 
Seen him look before. The papers which he had been asked to 
deliver to Herr Hasenbalg in no way concerned him, but they 
had been entrusted to his care, and were therefore, of course, 
more to be cons idered than the most valnable private proper ty. 
Much hindered by the crowd and by the fire-engine itself, 
which had been moved into the entrance-hall, he at length 
succceded in fighting his way past an unceasing procession of 
ftimiture which was being rescued from the flamea^ w^jL 
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pushing his way up tlie stairs had almost gained his roum, 
whcn a pitiful cry reaclicd his cars. It was impossiblc to a 
man of llacburn's nature not to turn aside; tho political 
despatches might bo very important, but a deserted child in a 
buming house outwcighed all other considerations. He threw 
opcn tho door ol tho room whence the cry had come; the 
Bcaflfolding outside had caught firc and the flames were darting 
in at the window. Sitting up in a littlo wooden cot was a 
child of two or three years old, his baby face wild with 
fright. 

* Poor baim ! ' exclaimed Raeburn, taking him in his streng 
arms. * Have they forgotten you 1 ' 

Tho child was Gcmian and did not understand a word, but 
it knew in a moment that this man, so like a fairy-tale giant, 
wj?i a rescuer. 

* GtUer Riese 1 ' it sobbed, appealingly. 

The * good giant ' snatched a blanket from the cot, rolled it 
round tho shivering little bit of humanity, and carried him 
down into the platz. 

* Keep this bairnie tili his belongings claim him,' he said, 
putting his Charge into Erica's arms. And then he hurried 
back again, once more ran the gauntlet of the descending ward- 
robes and bedsteads, and'at last reached his room. It was 
bare of all furnituro ; the lighter things — ^his coat among them 
— had been thrown out of the window, the more solid things 
had been carried downstairs. He stood there baffled and for 
once in his lifo bewildered. 

Half-choked with the smoke, he crossed the room and 
looked out of the window, the hot breath of the flames from 
the scaffolding scorching his face. But looking through that 
frame of fire, he saw that a cordon had been drawn round the 
indiscriminate piles of rescued proper ty, that the military had 
been called out, and that the most perfect order prevailed. 
There was still a chance that he might recover the lost papers ! 
Then, as there was no knowing that the roof would not fall in 
and crush him, he made the best of his way down again among 
the still flowing stream of furniture. 

An immense crcwd had gathered in the Square outside ; the 
awe-struck murmurs and exclamations soundcd like the roar of 
distant thunder, and the shouts of * Wasser ! Wasser ! ' alter- 
nated with the winding of bugles, as the soldiers moved now in 
one direction, now in another, their bright uniforms and the 
shining helmets of the fire-brigade men flashing hither and 
thither among the dark mass of spectators. Overhead the 
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flames raged, while the wind blew down bits of bnming tinder 
upon the crowd. Erica, wedged in among the friendly Tyrolese 
people, watched anxiously for her father, not quite able to be- 
lieve bis assurance that there was no danger. When at length 
she saw the tall commanding figure emerge from the burning 
hotel, the white head towering over the crowd, her heart gave 
a great bound of relief. But she saw in a moment that he had 
been unsuccessful. 

* It must have been thrown out of the window,' he said, 
elbowing his way up to her. 'The room was quite bare, 
carpet and all gone, nothing to be found but these valuables, 
and with a smile, he held up the last number of the Idol- 
BreakeVy and a tooth-brush. 

*They are taking great care of the things,* said Erica. 
* Perhaps we shall find it by-and-by.' 

* We must find it,' said Raeburn, his lips forming into the 
curve of resoluteness which they were wont to assume when 
any difficulty arose to be grappled with. * What has become of 
the baim ] ' 

* A nurse came up and claimed it, and was overwhelmingly 
grateful to you for your rescue. She had put the child to bed 
early and had gone for a walk in the Gardens. Oh, look, how 
the fire is spreading ! ' 

* That scaffolding is terribly against saving it, and the wind 
is high, too,* said Raeburn, scanning the place all over with his 
keen eyes. Then, as an idea seemed to strike him, he sud- 
denly hurried forward once more, and Erica saw him speaking 
to twö fire-brigade men. In another minute the soldiers 
motioned the crowd further back, Raeburn rejoined Erica, and, 
picking up her portmanteau, took her across the road to the 
Steps of a neighbouring hotel. * Fve suggested that they should 
cut down the scafiblding,' he said ; * it is the only chance of 
saving the place.' 

The whole of the woodwork was now on fire ; to cut it down 
was a somewhat dangerous task, but the men worked gallantly, 
and in a few minutes the huge blazing frame, with its poles 
and cross-poles, ladders and platforms, swayed, quivered, then 
feil forward with a crash into the garden beyond. 

Raeburn had, as usual, attracted to himself the person most 
worth talking to in the crowd, a shrewd-looking inhabitant 
of Innsbruck, spectacled and somewhat sallow, but with a face 
which was füll of intellect. He leamt that, although no one 
could speak positively as to the origin of the fire, it was more 
thau probable that it had been no mere accident. The veiy 
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Sunday before, at exactly the same hour, a large factory had 
been entirely destroyed by fire, and it needed no veiy deep 
thinker to discover that a Sunday evening, when every one 
would be out of doors keeping holiday, and the fire-brigade men 
Bcattered and hard to summon, was the very time for in- 
cendiarism. They leamt much from the shrewd Citizen about 
the general condition of the place, which seemed outwardly 
too peaceful and prosperous for such wild and senseless out- 
breaks. 

*If, as seems probable, this is the act of some crazy 
Bocialist, he has unwittingly done härm to the cause of reform 
in general,' said Raebum to Erica, when the Informant had 
passed on. * Those papers for Hasenbalg were important ones, 
and, if laid hold of by unfriendly hands, might do untold barm. 
Socialism is the most foolish system on earth. Inevitably it 
tums to this sort of violence when the uneducated have seized 
on its main idea.' 

' After all, I believe they will save the house,' said Erica. 
' Just look at those men on the top, how splendidly they are 
working ! ' 

It was, in truth, a grand, though a very horrible sight to 
see the dark forms toiling away, hewing down the buming 
rafters with an absolute disregard to their personal safety. 
These were not firemen, but volunteers — chimney-sweeps, as 
one of the crowd informed Raebum — and it was in the main 
owing to their exertions that the fire was at length ex- 
tinguished. 

After the excitement was over, they wcnt into the neigh- 
bouring hotel, where there was some difficulty in obtaining 
rooms, as all the bumt-out people had taken rcfuge there. 
However, the utmost hospitality and friendliness prevailed, and 
even hungry Englishmen, cheated of their dinner, were patient 
for once, while the over-taxed waiters hurried to and fro, pre- 
paring for the second and quite uncxpectcd tahle-dhöte, 
Every one had something to teil either of his escape or his 
losses. One lady had seen her nightgown thrown out of the 
Window, and had managed adroitly to catch it j some one eise 
on rushing up to find his purae had been delugcd by the fire- 
engine ; and Raebum's story of the little German boy excited 
great interest. The visitors were inclined to make a hero of 
him. Once, when he had left the room, Erica heard a dis- 
cussion about him with no little amusement. 

' Who is the very tall, white-haired man 1 ' 

* The one who saved the child 1 I believe he must be the 
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Bishop of Steneborough ; he is travelling in the Tyrol, I know, 
and I^m sure that man is a somebody. So much dignity and 
such power over everybody ! didn't you see the way the captain 
of the fire-brigade deferred to him 1 ' 

* Well, now I think of it,' replied the other, ' he has an 
earnest, devotional sort of face; perhaps youVe right. I'U 
speak to him when he comes back. Ah ! ' in a lower voice, 
* there he is ! and — confound it ! he's got no gaiters ! Good- 
bye to my visions of life-long friendship and a comfortable 
living for Dick ! ' 

In spite of his anxiety about the lost packet, Raeburn 
laughed heartily over Erica's account of this conversation. He 
had obtained leave to search the deserted hotel, and a littlo 
before ten o'clock they made their way across the Square, over 
planks and charred rafters, broken glass, and pools of water, 
'which were hard to steer through in the darkness. The fire 
was now quite out, and they were beginning to move the 
fumiture in again, but the place had been entirely dismantled, 
and looked eerie and forlorn. On the staircase was a de- 
capitated statue, and broken and crushed plants were strewn 
about. Erica's room was quite bare of fumiture, nor could 
she find any of the things she wanted. The pen with which 
she had been writing lay on the floor, and also a Japanese fan 
ßoaked with water, but' neither of these were very serviceable 
articles to a person bereft of every teilet requisite. 

* I shall have to lie down to-night like a dog, and get up in 
the moming, and shake myself,' she said, laughing. 

And probably a good many people in Innsbruck were that 
evcning in like case. 

Notwithstanding the discomforts, however, and the past 
excitement, that was the first night in which Erica had rcally 
siept since the day at Fiesole, the first night unbroken by 
dreams about Brian, unhaunted by that blanched, rigid face, 
which had stamped its image indelibly upon her brain in the 
amphitheatre. She awoke, too, without that almost intolerable 
dread of the Coming day which had hitherto made early 
moming hateful to her. It was everything to have an actual 
and practicable duty ready to band, everything to have a busy 
prescnt which would crowd out past and future, if only for a 
few hours. Also the disaster had its comic side. Through the 
thin partition she could hear distinctly the complaints of the 
people in the next room. 

* How are we to get on with no soap 1 Do go and s»e if 
James has any.' 
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Then came steps in the passage, and a loud knock at the 
opposite door. 
' James ! ' 
No answer. A furiously loud second knock. 

* James ! ' 

* What's the matter ! Another fire 1 ' 

* Have you any soap 1 ' 
' Any what % ' sleepily, 

* Any soap ? ' 

Apparently James was not the happy possessor of that 
necessary of life, for the steps retreated, and the bell was 
violently rung. 

* " What, no soap 1 " ' exclaimed Erica, laughing ; * " so he 
died, and she very imprudently married the barber, &c." ' 

The chambermaid came to answer the bell. 
'Send some one to the nearest shop, please, and get me 
Bome soap.' 

* And a sponge,' said another. 

* And a brush and comb,' said the first. 

' Oh ! and some hair-pins,' echoed the other. * Why, dis- 
traction ! she doesn't understand a word 1 What's the German 
for soap ] Give mo Travel 2'alk* 

' It's burnt.' 

* Well, then, show her the soap-dish ! Brush your hair 
with your hands ! This is something between Dumb Crambo 
and Mulberry Bush ! ' 

The Tvhole day was not unlike a fatiguing game of hide- 
and-seek, and had it not been for Raeburn^s great anxiety, it 
would have been exceediiigly amusing. Everything was now 
inside the hotel again, but of course in the wildest confusion. 
The personal property of the visitors was placed, as it came to 
light, in the hall-portcr's little room ; but tliings were to be 
met with in all directions. At ten o'clock, one of Raebum's 
boots was found on the third story ; in the evcning, its fellow 
tumed up in the entrance-hall. Distracted tourists were to be 
Seen in all directions, burrowing under heaps of clothes, or 
vainly opening cupboards and drawers, and the delight of 
finding even the most trifling possession was great. For hours 
Raebum and Erica searched for the lost papers in vain. At 
length, in the evening, the coat was found ; but, alas ! the 
pocket was empty. 

*The envelope must have been taken out,' said Erica. 
* Was it directed ? ' 

* ünfortunately, yes/ said Raebum. * But, after all, there 
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is still a Chance that it may have tumbled out as the coat feil. 
If so, we may find it elsewhere. I've great faith in the honesty 
of these Innsbruck people, notwithstanding the craze of some 
of them that property is theft. That worthy man yesterday 
was right, I expect. I hear that the proprietor had had a 
threatening letter not long ago to this efFect, — 

*' Sein thun unser Dreiszig, 
Schüren thun wir fleiszig. 
Dem Armen thät*s nichts, 
Dem Beichen schad'ts nichts/' 

That is tolerably unmistakable, I think. 111 have it in next 
week's Idol^ with an article on the folly of Socialism.' 

Judicious ofFers of reward failed to bring the papers to 
light, and Raebum was so much vexed about it, and so deter- 
mined to search every nook and cranny of the hotel, that it 
was hard to get him away even for meals. Erica could not 
help feeling that it was hard that the brief days of relaxation 
he had allowed himself should be so entirely spoilt. 

* Now, if I were a modal daughter, I should dream where 
to find the thing,' she said, laughingly, as she wished him 
good-night. 

She did not dream at all, but she was up as soon as it was 
light, searching once more with minute faithfulness in every 
part of the hoteL At length she came to a room piled from 
floor to ceiling with linen, blankets, and coverlets. 

*Have all these been shakenT she asked of the maid- 
servant who had been helping her. 

* Well, not shaken, I think,' owned the servant. * We were 
in a hurry, you see ; but they are all fresh folded.' 

*It might have slipped into one of them,' said Erica. 
* Help me to shake every one of these, and I will give you two 
gülden.' 

It was hard work, and somewhat hopeless work ; but Erica 
set about it with all the earnestness and thoroughness of her 
Raebum nature, and at length came her reward. At the very 
bottom of the huge pile they came to a counterpane, and, as 
they opened it, out feil the large, thick envelope directed to 
Herr Hasenbalg. With a cry of joy, Erica snatched it up, 
pressed double the reward into the hands of the delighted 
servant, and flew in search of her father. She found him 
groping in a great heap of miscellaneous goods in the porter'a 
room. 

*l've found my razors,' he said, looking up,' *and every 
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twopenny-hall\)enny thing out of my travelling-bag ; but the 
papers, of course, are nowhero.' 

*What% your definitiou of "uowhere?"' asked Erica, 
laughingly covering his eyes, while she slipped the envelope 
into his hand. 

His look of rolief made her happier than she had been for 
days. He stood up quickly, and tumed the envelope over to 
See that it had not been tampered with. 

'This is my definition of a dear, good baim,' he said, 
putting his band on her head. * You have taken a bundred- 
weight off my heart, Eric. Whcre did you find it ? ' 

She describcd her scarch to bim. 

* Well, now, nothing will satisfy me but a mountain,' said 
Raebum. 'Ai-e you too tired ? We could have a good climb 
before dinner.' 

* Oh, let US ! ' ßhe exclaimed. * I have had such a longing 
to get nearer the snow.' 

Each feit that the holiday had now begun. They threw 
care to the winds, and gave themselves up altogether to the 
cnjoymcnt of the lovelicst walk they had ever taken. Crossing 
the Kreuzer bridge, they made their way past little wooden 
chälets, through gi-oves of oak where the sunlight came 
flickering in between the leaves, through pine-woods whose 
long vistas were solemn as cathedral aisles, until at last they 
gained the summit of the lower ränge of hills, from whicb was 
a glorious view on every hand. Down below lay the little 
town which would be for ever memorable to them ; while above 
them rose the grand chain of snowy mountains which still 
scemcd as lofty and unapproachable as ever, though they 
themselves were on high ground. Soft and vclvety and green 
lay that great upward swecp in the sunshine, shaded in some 
places by a dark patch of pincs, or gleaming with a heap of 
fallen snow. Here and thcro some deep rugged cleffc would be 
fillcd from top to bottom with the gleammg whiteness, while 
above, crowning the steep and barren height, the snow reigned 
supreme, unmelted as yet even by the bot May sim. 

And Erica was, in spite of her sorrow, unfeignedly happy. 
She could not be sad when her father was so thoroughly en- 
joying himself, when for once he was altogether removed from 
the baleful influenccs of hatred, malice, and all uncharitablc- 
ness. Here — instcad of sweeping denunciations, which in- 
variably drove bim, as they drove even the patient Job, to an 
assertion of his own righteousness — there was the silent yet 
most real teaching of Nature ; and he must be a small-souied 
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man, indeed, who, in the presence of grand mountain scenery, 
cannot forget his oiyn personality, realising the infinite beauty 
and the unspeakable greatness of Nature. Erica's father was 
unquestionably a large-Söuled man, in every sense of the word 
a great man ; but the best man in the world is to a great 
extent dependent on circumstance, and the circumstances of 
Eaebum's life had been exceptionally hard. Only two thingb 
on earth acted as a check upon the one great fault which 
marred an otherwise fine character. Beauty of scenery made 
him for the time being as humble as a child, and the devotion 
of his own followers sometimes made him ask himself whether 
he were worthy of such love. 

The following day the papers, which had caused them so 
much trouble and anxiety, were safely delivered to Herr 
Kasenbalg at Salzburg; and then came one more perfect 
Loliday. In the months that followed Erica loved just to shut 
iler eyes and forget a sad or stormy present, to call up once 
more the remembrance of that time. To the minutest details 
she always remembered it. The start in the early moming, 
which had seemed cloudy and unpromising, the long, bcautiful 
drive to Berchtesgaden, and on beyond to the KÖnigsee. The 
perfect and unbroken calm of that loveliest of lakes, so 
jealously guarded by its chain of mountains that only in two 
places is it possible to effect a landing. The dark pines and 
silvery birches clothing the sides of the mountains ; the grey 
limestone cliffs rising steep and sheer from the water, in which 
their slim, green skifF* glided swiftly on, the oars, which were 
more like long, brown spades, pulled by a man and woman, 
who took it in tums to sit and stand : the man with gay tie 
and waistband, Tyrolese hat and waving feather ; the woman 
wearing a similar hat over a gaily-embroidered head-dress, 
ample white sleeves, a square-cut bodice, and blue plaid skirt. 

Here and there a group of light-green larches just caught 
the sunshine, or a little boat Coming in the opposite direction 
would suddenly glide round one of the bends in the lake, its 
oars splashing a wide line of silvery brightness in the calm 
water, in vivid contrast to the dark-blue prow. Then, as thcy 
»•ounded one of the abrupt curves, came a glorious view of 
snow-mountafins — ^blue shadows below, and above, in the sun- 
shine, the most dazzling whiteness, while close to the water, 
from the sheer precipice of grey rock, sprang here and there a 
hardy pine. 

They landed beside a quaint little church with cupolas, 
and had an exquisite walk through the woods juist at the foot 
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of the mountains, wliere the wealth of gentians and other 
Alpine flowers made Raebum's felicity complete. 

Presently came the retum to the little boat, and a quiet 
row back to the landing-place, where their carriage awaited 
them. And then foUowed the delightful drive home, past the 
river, which tossed its green waters here and there into snow- 
like wreaths of foam, over quaint and shaky wooden bridges, 
between grey rocks and groves of plane-trees, whose trunks 
"were half-veiled in golden-brown moss. Then on beneath a 
hill covered with young pines, which grew to the very road- 
side, catching far-away glimpses of a darkened and mysterious 
ßky through the forest of stems. Then past larger and taller 
pine-trees, which, standing further apart, let in more sky, and 
left Space for the brown earth to be flecked with sunshine. 
And here, in the most peaceful of all country regions, they met 
a handsome-looking peasant, in gay Tyrolese attire, . much 
adorned with silver chains, since it was Ascension Day and a 
festival. He was leading by the hand his little daughtor. 

* That is a peaceful lot,' said Raeburn, glancing at them, 
' Would we like to change places with them, little son Eric V 

She laughed and shook her head, but feil, nevertheless, 
into a reverie, wondering what such a character as her father's 
would have been under less hard circumstances, trying to 
picture a possible life in that sheltered green valley. All was 
so perfectly peaceful ; the very river grew broader and calmer, 
cattle grazed by the roadside, women walked slowly along with 
their knitting in their hands, the fruit-trees were white with 
blossom. As they reached the pretty village of Berchtesgaden 
the sun was setting, the Square comfortable-looking white 
houses, with their broad dark eaves and balconies, were bathed 
in a rosy glow, the two spires of the little church stood out 
darkly against the evening sky; in the platz women were 
Alling their pitchers at a stone fountain made in the shape of a 
rampant lion, while others were kneeling before the calvary at 
the entrance to the village, praying with the reverence which 
is one of the characteristics of the Tyrolese. Toweriog above 
all in the background rose the two War tz mann peaks, standing 
there white and majestic like guardian angels. 

*What foolish being called seven the perfect numberl' 
Said Raeburn, turning back from a last look at the twin moun- 
tains which were now assuming their cloud caps. * Two is the 
perfect number, is it not, little one?' 

She smiled, and slipped her hand into his. 

Then came a wild, desolate part of tne road, which passod 
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tlirough a Valley shut in on all sides by mountains, some of 
them snowy, all wild and precipitous, and looking «trangely 
desolate in the falling light. Erica could not help contrasting 
it with the view from the amphithcatre at Fiesole, of that 
wider amphitheatre of green hills all glowing with light and 
love. But presently came more peaceful glimpses ; pretty 
little Schellenburg with its Serpentine river winding again and 
again through the village street, and the happy-looking pea- 
sants chatting at their doors with hero and there a white- 
capped baby made much of by all. 

At last in the cool of the evening they reached Salzburg 
once more. But the pleasures of the day were not yet over, 
for as they drew up at the door of their hotel a well-known 
figure suddenly emsrged from the porch and hurried towards 
the carriage 

* Unexpected as a meteor/ said a hearty voice, in slightly 
foreign aocents. *Well, my good friend, well, my guardian 
angel, how are you both] We mset under more auspicious 
circumstances this time V 

It was Eric Hacberlein. 



CHAPTER XXXIV, 

THB MOST UNKINDBST OUT OP ALL. 

Tiiose who persecated them supposed of conrse thnt they were de- 
fending Christianity, bat Christianity can be defended in no such way. 
It forbids all persecution — all prosecution for the sake of religion. Force 
cannot possibly propagate the truth or prodase the faith, or promote 
the love in wMch the Gospel consists. . . . Persecation can never arise 
from zeal for the Gospel as truth — from zeal for the Gospel properly 
nnderstood. If ever due to zeal in any measure, and not to pride, 
Belfishness, anger, ambitlon, and other hateful lusts . . . it must be to a 
zeal which is in alliance with error. . . . The man [atheists] therefore, 
who, by their courage and endurance were specially instrumental in 
convincing their countrymen that persecution for the avowal and advo- 
cacy even of atheism is a foUy and a crime, have really rendered a Service 
to the cause of Christian truth, and their names will not be recorded 
without honour when the history of oor Century is impartially written. 

Baird Lectures^ 1877. 
B. FiiiNT, D.D., Professor of Divinity, Edinburgh. 

A FBW day 8 later the brief holiday ended, and father and 
daughter were both hard at work again in London. They had 
crossed from Antwerp by night, and had reached home about 
ten o'clock, to find the usual busy life awaiting tbenu 
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Tom and Aunt Jean, Drho had been very duU in their 
abscncc, wcre delightcd to have them back again; aud 
tJiongh the air was thick with Coming troubles, jet it was 
nevcrtheless a real homecoming, whilo Erica, in spite of hef 
hidden sorrow, had a very real cnjoyment in describing het 
first foreign toiir. They wero making a late breakfast while 
ßhe talked, Raeburn being moro or Icss absorbed in the Daily 
Ilcvu-w. 

* You seo such an early newspaper is a luxury now,' said 
Erica. * Not that ho's been bohaving well abroad. He 
proniised me when we started that he'd eschew newspapers 
altogether, and give his brain an ontiro rest ; but there is a 
beguiling reading-room at Florenco, and there was no keeping 
him away from it.* 

*\Vhat's thati What aro you sayingT said Baebum, 
absently. 

* That very soon, father, you will bo as absent-minded aa 
King Stars-and-Garters in the fairy talo, who one day, in a fit 
of abstraction, buttered his newspaper, and tried to read hia 
toast.' 

Raeburn laughed, and threw down the Daily Review, 

* Saucicr than ever, isn't she, Tom ] Well, weVe come 
back to a few disagreeables ; but then weVe come back, thank 
— man ! to roast beef and Turkey towels, and after kick- 
shaws and table napkins, one knows how to appreciate such 
things.' 

* We could have done with your kickshaws here,' said Tom. 
* Tf you hadn't come back boon, Erica, I shoiüd have gone to 
the bad altogether; for home-life, with the cook to cater for 
one, is intolerable. That creature has only two ideas in her 
head ! We rang the changes on rice and stewed rhubarb. The 
rhubarb in its oldest stage came up four days running. We 
called it the widow's cruse] Then the servants would make a 
point of eating onions for supper, so that the house was in- 
ßufferable. And at last we were driven from pillar to post by 
a dreadful process called house-cleaning, in which, undoubtedly, 
life is not worth living. In the end, Mr. Osmond took pity on 
me, and lent me Brian's study. Imagine heretical writings 
cmanating from that room ! ' 

This led the conversation round to Brian's visit to Florenco, 
and Erica was not sorry to be inteiTupted by a note from Mr. 
Bircham, requesting her to write an article on the Kilboggan 
murder. She found that the wheels of the household machinery 
would nced a good deal of attention before they would movo 
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as smoothly as she generally contrived to make them. Things 
had somehow ' got to wrongs ' in her absence. And when at 
length she thought everything was in train, and had got 
thoroughly into the spirit of a descriptive article on the Irish 
tragedy, the cook of two ideas interrupted her with what 
seemed, in contrast, the most trivial of matters. 

* If you please, miss,' she said, Coming into the green-room 
just as the three villains in black masks were in the act of 
killing their victim, * I thought you'd wish to know that we 
are wanting a new set of kitchen-cloths ; and if you'U excuse 
me mentioning it, miss, there's Jane, miss, using glass-cloths 
as tea-cloths, and dusters as knife-cloths.' 

Erica looked slightly distracted, but diverted her mind 
from the State of Ireland to the State of the household linen, 
and, when left alone once more, laughed to herseif at the in- 
congruity of the two subjects. 

It was nearly a fortnight before Brian retumed from 
Switzerland. Erica knew that he was in the well-known 
house on the opposite side of the Square, and through the 
trees in the garden they could see each the other's place of 
residence. It was a sort of nineteenth Century version of the 
Rhino legend, in which the knight of Rolandseck looked down 
upon Nomenwerth, where his lady-love was immured in a 
convent. 

She had rather dreaded the first meeting, but, when it 
came, she feit nothing of what she had feared. She was in 
the habit of going on Sunday morning to the eight o'clock 
Service at the church in the Square. It was nearer than 
Charles Osmond's church, and the hour interfered less with 
household arrangements. Just at the comer of the Square, on 
the morning of Trinity Sunday, she met Brian. Her hcart 
beat quickly as she shook hands with him, but there was some- 
thing in his bearing which set her entirely at her ease after 
just the first minutc. He looked much older, and a certain 
restlessness in look and manner had quite left him, giving 
place to a peculiar calm not unlike his father's expression. 
It was the expression which a man bears when he has lost the 
desire of his heart, yet manfully struggles on, allowing no 
bittemess to steal in, facing unflinchingly the gre^iiess of a 
crippled life. Somehow, joining in that thanksgiving Service 
seemed to give them the true key-note for their divided 
lives. As they came out into the porch, he asked her a 
question. 

* You are an authority on quotationEf, I know j my father 
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wants to verify one for bis sermon this morning. Cau you 
help Lim ? it is this : — 

•" Revealed in love and sacrifice, 

The Höhest passed before thine eyes, 
One and the same, in threefold guise.'" 

* It is Whittier, I know/ said Erica, promptly ; * and I 
think it is in a poem called " Trinitas." Come home with me, 
and we will hunt for it/ 

So they walked back together silently, and found the 
poem, and at Raeburn^s request Brian stayed to breakfast, and 
feil back naturally into bis old place with them all. 

The following day Raebum had to attend a meeting in the 
* north of England ; he returned on the Tuesday afternoon, 

looking, Erica fancied, tired and overdone. 

* Railway joumeys are not quite the rest they once were to 
me,' he confessed, throwing himself down in a chair by the 

;; open window, while she brought him some tea. * This is very 

^ begniling, little one; but see, V\e all these letters to answcr 

c before five.' 

* Your train must have been very late.' 

y * Yes, there was a block on the line, and we stopped for 

half-an-hour in the middle of a bean-field — bliss that a Lon- 
doner can't often enjoy.' 

* Did you get out V 

*0h, yes, and sat upon the fence and meditated, to the 
great delectation of my olfactory nerves.' 

Erica's laugh was checked by a knock at the door. The 
l servant announced that a gentleman wanted to see Miss 

F Raebum. 

* Some message from Mr. Bircham, I expect,' said Erica to 
her father. * Ask him upstairs, please. I only hope he doesn't 
want me to write another article at the eleventh hour. If it's 
the little Irish sub-editor, you must be very polite to him, 

i father, for he has been kind to me.' 

But it was no message from the Daily Review office; a perfect 
fitranger was shown into the room. 

He bowed slightly as he entered. 
V < Are you Miss Erica Raebum 1' ho asked, Coming towards 

her. 

* I am,' she replied. * What is your business with me 1' 

* I have to place this document in your hands.' 

He g:ive her a paper, which she rapidly \mfolded To her 
djmg day ehe co\üd always see that hateful bit of foolacap 
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with ita aJternate printing and writing. The words were to 
this effeot : — 

Wbit Sübp(ena ad Test, at Sittinos of Hioh Coübt. 
Between Luxe Baebubn, Plaintiff , 

AND 

WiLLUM Henbt PoasoN, Defendant. 

VICTOBIA, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of örcat 
Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, 

To Ebica Baebübn, greeting. 

We oommand jon to attend at the sittings of the Qüeen*s Bench Division 
of our HioH CoüBT OF Justice to be holden at Westminsteb, on Tuesday, 
the Twentieth day of June, 18 — , at the hour of half-past Ten in the 
forenoon, and so from day to day during the said sittings, until the above 
cause is tried, to give evidence on behalf of the Defendant. 

Witness, &o, &o» 

Erica read the paper twice before she looked up ; she had 
grown white to the very lips. Raebum, recognising the form of 
a subpoDua, cama hastily forward, and in the merest glance saw 
how matters were. By no possibility could the most malioious 
of opponents have selected a surer means of torturing him. 

* Is this legal V asked Erica, lifting to his oyes that flashed 
with righteous indignation. 

' Oh, it is legal,' he replied, bitterly — * the poimd of flesh 
was legal. A wife need not appear against her husband, but a 
daughter may be dmgged into court and forced to give evidenoe 
against her father.' 

As he spoke, such anger flashed from his eyes that the 
Clerk shivered all down his backbone. He thought he would 
take his departure as quickly as might be, and drawing a little 
nearer, put down a coin upon the table beside Erica. 

* This fee is to cover your expenses, madam,' he said. 
'What!' exclaimed Erica, her anger leaping up into a 

sudden flame, *do you think I shäll take money from that 
man?' 

Sbe had an insane desire to snatch up the sovereign and 
fling it at the clerk's head, but, restraining herseif, merely 
flicked it back across the table to him, just touching it with 
the back of her band as though it had been polluted. 

* You can take that back again,' she said, a look of scorn 
sweeping over her face. *Tell Mr. Pogson that, when he 
martyrs people, he need not say, " The martyrdom VvvlL \s>siSsä 

T 
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you liungry — hcro is lunchcon moncy," or " liie torture will 
tire you — hcre is your cabfure?"' 

* Bat, madain, cxcuse nie/ said tlic clcrk, looking much 
embarrassed, * I inust Icavc the money, I am bound to leave it.* 

*If you Icavo it, I shall just throw it into the fire-place 
before your eyes/ said Erica. * But if indccd it can't bc sent 
back, then give it to the first gutter-child you meet — do any- 
thing you like with it! hang it on your watch-chain as a 
memento of the most cruel case your firm ever had to do with!' 

Her colour had come back again, her cheeks wero glowing, 
in her wrath sho looked most beautiful ; the clerk would have 
been less than human if he had not feit sorry for her. There 
was a moment's silence ; he glanced from the daughter to the 
father, whose face was still pale and rigid. A great pity surged 
up in the clerk's heart. He was a father himsclf, involuntarily 
his thoughts tumed to the little home at Kilbum where Mary 
aud Kitty would be waiting for him that evcning. What if 
they should ever be forced into a witness-box to confirm a libel 
on his personal character ] A sort of moisture came to his eyes 
at the bare idea. The counsel for the defence, too, was that 
Cringer, Q.C., the greatest buUy that ever wore silk ! Then 
he glanced once more at the silent, majestic figure with the 
rigid face, who though an atheist was yet a man and a father. 

* Sir,' he said, with the ring of real and deep feeling in his 
voice, * sir, believe me, if I had known what bringing this sub- 
pcena meant, I would sooner have lost my Situation ]' 

Raebum's face relaxed ; he spoke a few courteous, dignified 
words, acccpting with a sort of unspoken gratitxide the man's 
regret, and in a few moments dismissing him. But even in 
those few moments the clerk, though by no means an impres* 
sionable man, had feit the spell, the stränge power of fascina- 
tion which Raebum invariably exercised upon those he talked 
with — that inexplicable influence which made cautious, hard- 
headed mechanics ready to die for him, ready to risk anyüüng 
in his cause. 

The instant the man was gone, Raebum sat down at 
Erica's writing-table and began to answer his letters. His 
correspondents got very curt answers that day, Erica could 
teil by the sound of his pen how sharp were the down-strokea, 
bow Short the rapidly-written sentences. 

* Can I help you ]' she asked, drawing nearer to him. 

He hastily selected two or three letters not bearing on hia 
anti-religious work, gave her directions, then plunged his pen 
in the icJ^ once more^ and went on wnting at üghtning speecL 
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When at length the most necessary ones were done, he puslied 
back his chair, and getting up began to pace rapidly to aud 
fro. Presently he paused, and leaned agaiust the mantelpiece, 
his face half shaded bv his band. 
Erica stole up to him silently. 

* Sometimos, Eric,' he said, abruptly, * I feel the need of the 
Word " DeviW* My vocabulary has nothing strong enough for 
that man/ 

She was too heartsick to speak ; she drew closer to him with 
a mute caress. 

*Eric!'he said, holding her hands between his, and look- 
ing down at her with an indescribably eager expression in his 
eyes, * Eric, surely now you see that this persecuting religion, 
this religion which has been persecuting innumerable people 
for hundreds of years, is false, worthless, rotten to the core ! 
Child ! child ! surely you can't believe in a God whose followers 
try to promote His glory by sheer brutality like thisl* 

It was the first time he had spokcn to her on this subject 
ßince their interview at Codrington. They had resolved never 
to touch upon it again ; but a sort of consciousness that some 
good must come to him through this new bitterness, a hope 
that it must and would reconvince his child, impelled Raeburn 
to break his resolution. 

' I could sooner doubt that you are standing here, father, 
with your arm round me,' said Erica, ' than I could doubt the 
presence of your Father and mine — the All-Father.' 

* Even though His followers are such lying scoundrels as 
that Pogson? What do yoji make of thaf? What do you 
thinkof thatr 

* I think,* she replied, quietly, * that my father is too just a 
man to judge Christianity by the very worst specimen of a 
Christian to be met with. Any one who does not judge 
Secularism by its very best representatives, dead or living, is 
unfair — and what is unfair in one case is unfair in another.' 

* Well, if I judged it by you, perhaps I might take a dif- 
ferent view of it,' said Raeburn. *But then you had the 
advantage of some years of Secularism.' 

* Not by me !' cried Erica. * How can it seem anything 
but very faulty when you judge it only by faulty people % Why 
not judge it by the life and character of Christ V 

Raeburn tumed away with a gesture of impatience. 

* A myth ! a poetic creation — ^long ago distorted out of its 
true proportions 1 There, child, I see we must stop. I only 
pain you and torture myself by arguing the question,' 
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*Onc moro thiug/ said Erica, 'beforo we go back to the 
olJ rilence. Father, if you woiild only write a life of Christ— 
1 mcan, a rcally complete life ; the one you wrote years ago 
Wiis scarcely more tlian a pamphlot.' 

Ile smiled a little, knowiug that she thought the deep study 
nccessary for such an undertaking would lead to a changc iu 
his vicws. 

* My dear/ he said, * perhaps I would ; but just see Low I 
am overdone. I couldn't write an elaborate thing now. 
liesides, there is the bock on the Pentateuch not half finished, 
tliough it was promised months ago. Perhaps a year or two 
hcnce, when Pogson gives me time to draw a long breath, 111 
attempt it; but I have an idea that one or other of us wiU 
have to be " kilt intirely " before that happy time arrives. Per- 
haps we shall mutually do for each other, and re-enact the 
historical song.' And, with laughter in his eyes, he repeated« 

* There once were two cats of Eilkenny, 
Each thought there was one cat too many, 
So they qnarrelied and spit, and they scratched and they bit, 
Till, excepting their nails and the tips of their tails, 
Insiead of two cats, there weren*t any.* 

Erica smiled faintly, but sighed the next minute. 

* Well, there ! it's too grave a matter to jest about,' said 
Raebum. * Oh, baim ! if I could but save you from that 
brute's malice, I should care very little for the rest.' 

* Since you only care about it for my sake, and I only for 
yours, I think we may as well give up caring at all,' said Erica, 
looking up at him with a brave smile. *And, after all, Mr. 
Cringer, Q.C., can only kee]3 me in purgatory for a few hours at 
the outside. Don't you think, too, that such a cruel thing will 
damage Mr. Pogson in the eyes of the jury ]' 

* Unfortunately, dear, juries are seldom inclined to show any 
delicate considerateness to an atheist,' said Raebum. 

And Erica knew that he spoke truly enough. 

No more was said just then. Raebum began rapidly to 
run through his remaining correspondence — a truly miscel- 
laneous collection. Legal letters, political letters, business 
letters, — requests for his autograph, for his help, for bis ad vice; 
— a challenge from a Presbyterian minister in the north of Scot- 
land to meet him in debate; the like from a Unitarian in Norfolk, 
a coffin and some insulting verses in a match-box, and lastly 
an abusive letter from a clergyman, holding him respousible 
for some ailicles by Mr. Masterman, which he had nothing 
whatever to do with, and of which he in fact disapproved« 
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* What would they think, Eric, if I insisted on holding the 
Bishop of London responsible for every utterance of evcry 
Christian in the diocese]' said Raebum. 

* They would think you were a fool/ said Erica, cutting the 
coflSn into little bits as she spoke. 

Raebum smiled and pencilled a word or two on the Ictter 
— the pith of a stinging reply. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

RAEBURN V. POGSON. 

Oh, God of monntains, stars, and bonndless Spaces! 

Oh, God of freedom and of joyous hearts I 
When Thy face looketh forth from all men's faces, 

There will be room enongh in crowded marts. 
Brcod Thou aronnd me, and the noise is o'er ; 
Thy universe my closet with shut door. 

Heart, heart, awake ! The love that loveth all 

Maketh a deeper calm than Horeb's cave. 
God in thee, can His children's folly gall? 

Love may be hurt, bat shall not love be brave T 
Thy holy silence sinks in dews of balm ; 
Thou art my solitude, my mountain calm. 

George MacDonald. 

When a particularly unpleasant event has long been hanging 
over one's head, sure to come at some time, though the precise 
date is unknown, people of a certain disposition find it quite 
possible to live on pretty comfoi-tably through the waiting time. 
But when at Icngth the date is fixed, when you know that that 
which you dread will happen upon such and such a day, 
then the waiting begins all at once to seem intolerable. The 
vague date had bcen awaited calmly, but the certain date is 
awaited with a wearing anxiety which teils fearfully on physical 
strength. When Erica knew that the action for libel would 
begin in a fortnight's time, the comparative calmness of tho 
nine months which had passed since the outset of the matter 
gave place to an agony of apprehension. Night after night 
ßhe had feai'ful dreams of being cross-examined by Mr. Cringer, 
Q.C., who always forced her to say exactly what she did not 
mean. Night after night coldly cuiious eyes stared'down at 
her from all parts of a crowded court ; while her misery was 
completed by being perfectly conscious of what she ought fx> 
have said directly it was too late, 

By day she was too wise to allow herseif to dwcll on the 
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futuro ; ßho worked doubly bard, laid-in a stock of particnlarlj 
iiitcrcsting books, and threw berself as mucb as possible into 
tbe livcs of othcrs. Happily, the Farrants were in town, and 
ßho was able to see a great dcal of thcm ; wbile on the very 
day before the trial came a substantial little bit of bappiness. 

She was sitting in the study doing some copying for her 
fathcr, when a brougham stopped at the door. Erica, who 
never failcd to rccognise a horse if she had once seen it before, 
who cven had favourites among the dozens of omnibns borses 
which she nict daily in Oxford Street, at once knew that either 
Donovan or Gladya had come to see her. 

She ran out into the hall to meet them, but had no sooner 
opcned the study door, than the tiniest of dogs trotted into tbe 
rooni, and began sniffing cautiously at her fatber's clotbes. 

* Tottie has made a very unceremonious entrance,' said a 
clear, mellow voice in the passage. ' May we come in, or are 
you too bnsy to-day ] ' 

* Oh, plcase come in. Fathcr is at home, and I do so wani 
you to mcct,' said Erica. * You have brougbt Dolly, too ! that 
is dclightful. We are dreadfully in want of sometbing young 
and happy to cheer iis up.' 

The two men shook hands, witb the momcntary keen glance 
into cach oiher's eycs which those givc who have heard mucb 
of one anothcr but have nevcr bccn pcrsonally acqxiaintcd. 

*As to Dolly,' said Donovan, *she requires no introduction 
to Mr. llacburn.' 

* No,' said Erica, laughiug, ' she cried all over bis coat two 
years ago.' 

Dolly did not oftcn wait for introductions, unlcss she dis- 
likcd peoplc. And no child could have found it in its heart to 
dislike anything so big and kind and fathcrly as Luke Raobuni. 

* We blought a little dog for Elica/ she said, in ber silvery 
trcble. 

And the next moment sbe was establishcd on Racbuni's 
knee, encournged to thrust a little, dimplcd band into bis 
pocket for certain Edinburgh dainties. 

' Dolly docs not beut about the bush,' said Donovan, smiling. 
*Wouldyou at all care to have this small animalV I knew 
you were fond of dogs, and Gladys and I saw this little toy 
Esquimaux the othcr day, and feil in love with bim. I find, 
though, that anothcr dog rather luirts Waifs fcelings, so 
you will be doing a kindncss to bim as well, if you will accept 
Tottie.' 

* Ob, how deligbtful of you ! it was kind of you to tbink of 
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it/ Said Erica. * I have always so longed to have a dog of my 
own. And this is such a little beauty ! Is it not a very rare 
breed V 

* I belicve it is, and I think he's a loving little beggar, too,* 
rcplicd Donovan. * He is making himself quite at home here, 
is he notl' 

And in truth the small dog seemed deeply interested in bis 
new residence. He was the tiniest of bis kind, and was covered 
with long black hair which stood straight up on end ; his 
pointed nose, bright brown eyes, and cunning little ears, set in 
the framework of bushy hair, gave him a most sagacious ap- 
pearance. And just now he was brimful of curiosity, pattering 
all over the room, poking his nose into a great pile of Idol- 
Breaker.% sniffing at theological and anti-theological books with 
perfect impartiality, rubbing himself against Raebum's foot in 
the most ingratiating way, and finally springing up on Erica's 
lap with the oddest mixture of defiance and devotion in bis 
eyes, which said as plainly as if he had spoken, * People may 
say what they llke about you, but Fm your faithful dog from 
this day forward !' 

Raeburn was obliged to go out almost directly, as he had 
an appointment in the city, but Erica knew that he had seea 
enough of Donovan to realise what he was, and was satisfied. 

* I am so glad you have just met,' she said, when he had 
left the room. * And, as to Dolly, she's been a real god-send. 
I haven't seen my father smile before for a week.' 

* Strange, is it not, how almost always children instinctively 
take to those whom the world treats as outcasts ! I have a 
great belief that God lets the pure and innocent make up in 
part by their love for the uncharitableness of the rest of us.' 

* That's a nice thought,' said Erica. * I have never had 
much to do with children, except with this one.' And as she 
spoke she lifted Dolly on her lap beside Tottie. 

*I have good reason to believe in both this kind and that,' said 
Donovan, touching the dusky head of the dog and the sunny 
hair of the child. As he spoke, there was a look in his eyes 
which made Erica feel inclined almost to cry. She knew that 
he was thinking of the past, though there was no regret in his 
expression, only a shade of additional gravity about his lips, 
and an unusual light about his bröw and eyes. It was the face 
of a man who had known both the evil and the good, and had 
now reached far into the Unsccn. 

By-and-by they talked of Switzerland, and of Brian, Donovan 
telling her just what she wanted to know about him, though he 
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nevcr let her fccl that he knew all about the daj at Fiesolo. 
And from that thcy passed to the comlng trial, of which he 
spokc in exactly the most helpful way, not trying to assure her, 
as sorae ivell-meaning people had done^ that there was reallj 
nothing to be grieved or anxious about; but fullj sjmpathisiug 
with the pain, while he somehow led her on to the thought ol 
the unseen good which would in the long-run result from it, 

* I do believe that now, with all my heart,' she said. 

* I knew you did,' he replied, smiling a little. * You have 
leamt it since you were at Greyshot last year. And once leanit, 
it is leamt for ever.' 

* Yes,' she said, musingly. * But, oh ! how slowly one 
leams — in such little bits ! It's a great mistake to think that 
we grasp the whole when the light firat comes to us ; and yet 
it feels then like the whole.' 

* Because it was the whole you. were then capable of/ said 
Donovan. * But, you see, you grow.' 

' Want to grow, at any rate,' said Erica. ' Grow conscious 
that there is an Infinite to grow to.' 

Then, as in a few minutes he rose to go, 

* Well 1 you have done me good, you and Dolly, and this 
blessed little dog. Thank you very much for coming.' 

She wcnt out with them to the door, and stood on the steps, 
with Tottie in her arms, smiling a good-bye to little Dolly. 

* That's the bravest woman I know,' thought Donovan to 
himself, * and the swectost — save one. Poor Brian ! Though, 
after all, it's a gi*and thing to love such as Erica evcn without 
hope.' 

And all the aftemoon there rang in his ears the line — 

' A woman^s sonl, most soft yet strong.' 

The next day troubles began in good eamest. Thcy were 
all very silent at breakfast ; B^cbum looked anxious and pre- 
occupied, and Erica, not feeling sure that conversation would 
not worry him, did not try to talk. Once Aunt Jean looked up 
for a moment from her paper with a question. 

*By-the-by, what are you going to wear, Erica?' 

* Sackcloth, I think,' said Erica ; * it would be appropriate.' 
Raebum smiled a little at this. 

* Something cool, I sliould advise,' he said. * The place will 
be like a fumace to-day.' 

He pushed back his chair as he spoke, and went äway to 
his study. Tom had to hurry away, too, being due at liis office 
nine o'clock ; and Erica began to rack her biTiins to devise 
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the nicest of dinners for them that evening. Sho dressed in good 
time, and was waiting for her father in the green-room, when just 
before ten o'clock the front door opened, quick steps came up 
the stairs, and, to her amazement, Tom entered. 

* Back again !' she exclaimed. * Have you got a holiday 1' 
*rve got my conge,^ he said, in a hoarse voice, throwing 

himself down in a chair by the window. 

* Tom ! What do you mean ] ' she cried, dismayed by the 
trouble in his face. 

* Got the sack,' he said, shortly. 

' What ! Lost your Situation ? But how 1 Why V 
' I was called this morning into Mr. Ashgrove's private 
room ; he inform ed me that he had just leamt with great 
annoyance that I was the nephew of that (you can supply his 
string of abusive adjectives) Luke Raeburn. Was it true 1 I 
told him I had that honour. Was I, then, an atheisti 
Certainly. A Raebumite] Naturally. After which came a 
long jobation, at the end of which I found myself the wrong 
side of the office door, with Orders nevcr to darken it again, and 
next month's salary in my band. That's the matter in brief, 
CuginaJ 

His face settled into a sort of blank despair, so unlike its 
usual expression that Erica's wrath flamed up at the sight 

* It's a shame ! ' she cried — * a wicked sbame ! Oh, Tom 
dear, I am so sorry for you. I wish this had come upon me 
instead.' 

* I wouldn't care so much,' said poor Tom, huskily, * if he 
hadn't chosen just this time for it ; but it will wony the 
chicftain now.' 

Erica was on the verge of tears. 

* Oh, what shall we do — what can we do 1 ' she cried, almost 
in despair. * I had not thought of that. Father will fecl it 
dreadfully.' 

But to conceal the matter was now hopeless, for as she 
spoke Raeburn came into the room. 

* What shall I feel dreadfuUy 1 ' he said, smiling a little. 
' If any man ought to be case-hardened, I ought to be.' 

But as he drew nearer, and saw the faces of the two, his 
own face grew stern and anxious. 

* You at home, Tom ! What's the matter % * 

Tom briefly told his tale, trying to make as light of it as 
possible, even trying to force a little humour into his account, 
but with poor success. There was absolute silence in the green- 
room when he paused Raeburn said not a word, but he grew 
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very pale, evidently in this matter being by no ineans cas6« 
hardened. A similar instance, further removed from bis 
immediate circle, might have called forth a strong, angry 
denunciation ; but he feit too deeply anything affecting bis 
own family or friends to be able in the first keenness of bis 
grief and anger to speak. 

* My boy/ be said at last, in a low, musical voice, wbose 
perfect modulations taxed Tom's powers of endurance to the 
utmost, * I am very sorry for this. I can't say more now ; we 
will talk it over to-night. Will you come to Westminster with 
usV 

And presently, as they drove along the crowded streets, be 
Said, with a bitter sroile, 

* There's one Biblical woe which by no possibility can ever 
befall US,' 

* What's that V said Tom. 

*"Woe imto you when all men speak well of you,"' said 
Raebura. 

A few minutes later, and the memorable trial of Raebum v, 
Pogson had at length begun. Raebum's friends had done 
their best to dissuado him from conducting bis own case, but 
he always replied to them with one of bis Scotch proverbs * A 
man's a lion in bis ain cause.' His opening speech was such 
an exccedingly powerful one that all feit on the first day that 
he had been right, thoiigh inevitably it added not a little to 
the disagreeableness of the case. 

As soon as the court had risen, Erica went home with her 
aimt and Tom, thankful to feel that at least one day was well 
over; but her father was closeted for some hours with his 
solicitor, and did not rejoin them tili late that eveuing. He 
came in then, looking fearfiilly tired, and scarcely spoke all 
through dinner ; but afterwards, just as Tom was Icaving the 
room, he called him back. 

* Fve been thinking things over,' he said. * What was your 
salary with Mr. Ashgrove ]' 

* 100^. a-ycar,' replied Tom, wondering at what possible 
hour the chicftain had found a spare moment to bestow upon 
his affairs. 

* Well, then, will you be my secretary for the same 1 ' 

For many ycars Tom had given all his spare time to helping 
Raeburn with his correspondence, and for some time he had 
been the practical, though unrecognised, sub-editor of the Idol- 
Brealcer ; but all his work had been done out of pure devotion 
to the * cause.' Nothing could have pleased him more than to 
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give bis whole time to the work, while bis great love and 
admiration for Raeburn eminently qualified bim for tbe Service 
of a somewbat aiitocratic master. 

Raeburn, witb all bis readiness to belp tbose in any diffi- 
culty, witb all bis geniality and tborougbness of cbaracter, was 
by no means tbe easiest person to work witb. For, in common 
witb otber strong and self-reliant cbaracters, be liked in all 
tbings to bave bis own way, and being in trutb a first-rate 
Organizer, be bad scant patience witb otber people^s scbemes. 
Erica was very glad tbat be bad made tbe proposal to Tom, for, 
tbongb regretting tbat be sbould give bis life to tbe furtberance 
of work, mucb of wbicb sbe strongly disapproved, sbe could not 
but be rebeved at anytbing wbicb would save ber fatber in 
Bome degree from tbe immense strain of work and anxiety, 
wbicb were now altogetber beyond tbe endurance of a Single 
man, and bid fair to overtax even Raebum's giant strengtb. 

Botb Cbarles Osmond and Brian appeared as voluntary 
witnesscs on bebalf of tbe plaintiff, and naturally tbe first few 
days of tbe trial were endurable enougb. But on tbe Friday 
tbe defence began, and it became evident tbat tbe most bitter 
spirit would pervade tbe rest of tbe proceedings. Mr. Pogson 
bad spared neitber trouble nor expense ; be bad brougbt 
witiiesses from all the cnds of tbe eartb to swear tbat (in some 
cases twenty years ago) tbey bad beard tbe plaintiff speak sucb 
and sucb words, or scen bim do sucb and sucb deeds. Tbe 
array of witnesses appeared endless ; tbere seemed no reason 
wby tbe trial ever sbould come to an cnd. It bid fair to be a 
cause celebre, wbile inevitably Raebimi's notoriety made tbe 
public take a great interest in tbe proceedings. It became tbe 
topic of tbe day. Erica rarely went in any public conveyance 
witbout bearing it discussed. 

One day sbe beard tbe following cbeering sentiment : 

* Ob, of couree you know tbe jury will never give a verdict 
for sucb a fellow as Raeburn.' 

* I suppose tbey can't belp being ratber prejudiccd against 
bim because of bis views ; but, upon my word, it scems a con- 
founded sbame ! ' 

* Ob, I don*t see tbat,' replied tbe first Speaker, * If be 
bolds sucb views, be must expect to suffer for tliera.' 

Day after day passed and still tbe case dragged on. Erica 
became so accustomcd to spending tbe day in court tbat at last 
it seemed to ber tbat bbe bad never done anytbing eise all ber 
life. Every day sbe boped tbat sbe migbt be callcd, longing to 
get tbe bateful piece of work over, But days and weeks passod, 
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and still Mr. Cringcr and bis learned firiends ezaznined other 
i^itncsscs, but kcpt her in rcserve. Mr. Bircbam bad been ex- 
cccdiiigly kiiid to bcr, and in tbe Daily Review office, wbcre 
Erica was trcatcd a<? a sort of quecn, gi'eat indignation bad been 
caiiscd bj Mr. Pogson's maiice. 'Cur little lady ' (ber sobriquet 
thcrc) receivcd the hearty support and sympathy of eTcry man 
in the })lace, from the cditor bimself to tbe printer's deTiL 
Eveiy nioming the office-boy brougbt her in court tbe allotted 
work für the day, which she wrote as well as ßbe could dnring 
tlic proccedings or at luncheon-time, witb tbe bappy conscioiis- 
iiess that all her shortcomings would be set rigbt by tbe little 
Irißh sub-editor, who worshipped tbe ground she trod on, and 
was always rcady with courteous and unofficious belp. 

There were many little pieces of kindness wbicb scrved to 
brighten that dreary summer, for Mr. Pogson's ill-advised zeal 
bad stimulated all lovers of justice into a protest against a 
most glaring instance of bigotry and unfair treatment. Many 
clergymen spokc out bravely and dcnounced tbe defendant's 
intolerance ; many nonconformist ministers risked giving dire 
offence to their congregations by saying a good word for tbe 
plaintiff. Each protest did its modicum of good, but still tbe 
wcary case dragged on, and every day the bittemess on eitber 
side seemed to increase. 

Air. Pogson had, by fair mcans or foul, induced an enormous 
number of witnesscs to come forward and prove tbe trutb of 
bis Statement, and day after day there were the most wearisome 
references to old diaries, to repoi-ts of meetings held in obsciure 
placcs, pcrliaps morc than a dozen years ago, or to some hashed 
ani nianglcd repoi-t of a dcbatc which, incrodible though such 
meanncss sccms, had been spccially constructed by some 
unscrupulous Opponent in such a way as to alter the entire 
meaning of Racbuni's words — a process which may very easily 
be effcctcd by a judicious Omission of contexts. Raebum was 
chocred and encouraged, however, in spite of all the tbousand 
cares and annoyanccs of that time by the rapidly increasing 
number of bis followers, and by many tokens of most toucbing 
devotion from the pcople for whom, however mistakenly, be 
had laboured with unwearying patience and zeal. Erica saw 
only too plainly thar Mr. Pogson was, in truth, fighting against 
Christianity, and evcry day brought fresh proofs of the injury 
donc to Christas cause by this modern instance of injustice and 
religious intolerance. 

It was a terribly trying position, and any one a degree less 
brave and sincere would probably have lost all faith ; but the 
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one visible good eflfected by that miserable struggle was the 
Strange influence it exerted in developing her character. She 
was one of those who seem to grow exactly in proportion to tho 
trouble they have had to bear. And so it came to pass, that, 
while evil was wrought in many quarters, in this one good 
resulted — good not in the least imderstood by Raeburn, or 
Aunt Jean, or Tom, who merely knew that Erica was less hot 
and hastv than in former times, and found it ihore of a relief 
than ever to come home to her loving sympathy. 

* After all,' they used to say, * the miserable dclusion hasn't 
been able to spoil her.' 

One day, just after the court had re-assembled in tho after- 
noon, Erica was putting the finishing touches to a very sprightly 
criticism on a certain political speech, when suddenly she heard 
the name, for which she had waited so long, called in the 
clerk's most sonorous tones — * Erica Raeburn ! ' 

She was conscious of a sudden white flash as every face in 
the crowded court tumed towards her, but more conscious of a 
strong Presence which seemed to wrap her in a calm so perfect 
that the disagreeable Surround ings became a matter of very 
slight import. Hera were hostile eyes indeed; but she was 
strong enough to face all the powers of evil at once. A sort of 
murmur ran through the court as she entered the witness-box, 
but she did not heed it any more than she would have heeded the 
murmur of the summer wind without. She just stood there, 
strong in her triitli and purity, able, if need be, to set a whole 
World at defiance. 

* Pogson's made a mistake in calling her,' said a briefless 
barrister to one of his companions in adversity; they both 
spent their lives in hanging about the courts, thankful when 
they could get a bit of 'deviling.' 

* Right you are !' replied the other, putting up his eye-glass 
to look at Erica, and letting it drop after a brief survey. * I'd 
bet twenty to one that girl loses him his case ! And I'm 
hanged if he doesn't deserve to l' 

' Well, it is rather a brutal thing to make a man's own 
child give evidence against him. Hullo ! just look at Raeburn ! 
That man's either a consummate actor, or eise a living imper- 
Bonation of righteous anger, 

* No acting there,' replied the other, putting up his eye- 
glass again. It's lucky duelling is a thing of the past, or I 
expect Pogson would have a bullet in his heart before the day 
was over. I don't wonder he's furious, poor fellow ! Now, then, 
bere's cid Cringer working himself up into his very worst temper l* 
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The whispcred dialogue was interruptod for a few minute% 
but was contiuucd at intcrvals. 

* By Jovo, what a voico slie's got ! The jury will be flints 
if they are uot influcuced by it. Ah, you great brüte ! I 
wouldii't havo askcd her that question for a thousand pounds I 
How lüvely she looks when she blushcs ! He'U coufuse her, 
thoiigh, as surc as fate. No, not a bit of it! That was 
digiiifiod, wasu't itl How tho words rang, "Of course not!" 
I say, Jack, this will be as good as a lesson in elocutiou 
für US !* 

' Racburn looks iip at that for the first time ! Well, poor 
devil ! howcver miich baited, he can, at any rate, feel proud of 
bis daughter.' 

Theu came a long pause. For the fire of questions was so 
Sharp that the two would not break the thread by speaking. 
Once or twice some particularly irritating question was mied 
by the judge to be inadmissible, upon which Mr. Cringer looked, 
in a hesitatingly courteous manner, towards him, and obeyed 
Orders with a smiling dcferencej then, facing round upon 
Erica, with a little additional venom, he visited bis annoyance 
upon her by exerting all his unrivalled skill in endeavouring to 
make her contradict herseif. 

*You'll make nothing of this one, Cringer,* one of his 
friends had said to him at the beginning of Erica's evidence. 
And he had smiled confidently by way of reply. All the more 
was he now determiued not to be worsted by a young girl, 
whom he ought to be able to put out of countenance in ten 
niinutes. 

The result of this was that, in the words of the newspapcr 
reports, Hhe witness's evidence was not concluded when the 
court rose.' This was perhaps the greatest part of the trial 
to Erica. She had hoped, not only for her own, but for her 
father's sake, that her evidence might all be taken in one day, 
and Mr. Cringer, while really harming his own cause by pro- 
longiug her evidence, inflicted no slight punishment on the most 
troublesome witness he had ever had to deal with. 

The next morning it all came over again, with increased 
disagreeableness. 

* Erica always was the plucky one,* said Tom to his mother, 
as they watched her enter the witness-box. * She always did 
the confessing when we got into scrapes. I only hope that 
brüte of a Cringer won*t put her out of countenance.' 

He need not have feared, though in truth Erica was tried 
to the utmost. To begin with, it was one of the very hottest 
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of the dog-dajs, and the oourt was crowdcd to suffocation. This 
was what the public considered the most interesting day of 
the trial, for it was the most personal one, and the English 
have as great a taste for pcrsonalities as the Americans, thoiigh 
it is not so constantly gratified. Apparently, Mr. Cringer, being 
a shrewd man, had managed in the night-watches to calculate 
Erica's one vulnerable point. She was fatally clear-headed ; 
most aggravatingly and palpably truthful ; most unfortunately 
fascinating ; and, though naturally quick -tcmpercd, most 
annoyingly self-controUed. But she was evidently delicatc. If 
he could suflBciently harass and tire her, he might mako her 
say pretty much what he pleased. 

This, at least, was the conclusion at which he had arrivcJ. 
And if it was indeed his duty to the defendant to exhaust both 
fair means and foul in the endeavour to win him his casc, then 
he certainly fulfilled his duty. For six long hours, with only 
a brief interval for luncheon, Erica was baited, badgered, 
tormented with questions which in themseives were insults, 
assured that she had said what she had not said, tempted to 
say what she did not mean, involved in fruitless discussions 
about places and dates, and, in fact, so thoroughly tortured, 
that most girls would long Jbefore have succumbed. She did 
not succumb, but she grew whiter and whiter, save when some 
vile Insinuation brought a momentary wave of crimson across 
her face. 

Tom listened breathlessly to the examination, which went 
on in a constant crescendo of bittemess. 

* The plaintiflF was in the habit of doing this V 

* Yes.' 

* Your suspicion was naturally excited, theul' 

* Certainly not.' 

* Not excited V — incredulously. 

* Not in the least.' 

' You are an inmate of the plaintiflfs houso, I believe ?* 

* I am.' 

* But this has not always been the case ]' 

* All my life, with the exception of two years.* 

* Your reason for the two years' absence had a connexion 
with the plaintiflPs modo of life, had it not V 

* Not in the sense you wish to imply. It had a connexion 
yrith. our extreme poverty.' 

* Though an inmate of your father's house, you are of ten 
awav from homel' 

* No, very rarely.' 
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' Oblige me by giving a straightforward auswcr, What do 
you mean by rai*ely1' 
' Very seldom.' 

* This iö mere equivocation ; will you give me a straight- 
forward replyl' 

* I can't make it more so,' said Erica, keeping her temper 
perfectly, and replying to the nagging interrogatories. 'Do you 
uiean once a-year, twice a-year ]' io. &c., with a steady patience 
which foiled Mr. Cringer efFectually. He opened a fresh subject. 

' Do you remember the Ist of September last year?* 

* I do.' 

* Do you remember what happened then V 
' Partridge-shooting began.' 

There was much laughter at this reply ; she made it partly 
bccause even now the comic sido of everything Struck her, 
partly because she wanted to gain time. What in the world 
was Mr. Criuger driving atl 

* Did not something occur that night in Guilford Terrace 
which you were anxious to conceal?' 

For a moment Erica was dumbfounded. It flashed upon her 
that he knew of the Haeberlein adventure, and meant to serve 
his purpose by distorting it into something very difFerent. 
Luckily she was almost as rapid a thinker as her father ; she 
saw that there was before her a choice of two evils. Slie must 
either allow Mr. Cringer to put an atrocious constniction on 
herunqualified *yes,'or she must boldly avow Haeberlein's visit. 

* With regard to my fatlior there was nothing to conceal,' 
she replied. 

* Will you swear that there was nothing to conceal 1* 

* With regard to my father I swear there was nothing to 
conceal.' 

* Don't bandy words with me. Will you repeat my formula 
— " Nothing to conceal 1" ' 

* No, I will not repeat that.' 

* You admit that there was something to conceal ] 
' If you call Eric Haeberlein " something," — ycs.' 

There was a great Sensation in the court at these words. 
But Mr. Cringer was nonpluscd. The mysterious * something/ 
out of which he had intended to make such capital, was turned 
into a boldly avowed reality — a rcality which would avail hin* 
nothing. Moreover, most people would now see through his 
very unworthy manoeuvre. Furiously he hurled question after 
question at Erica. He surpassed himself in sheer buUying. By 
this time, too, she was very weary. The long hours of standing 
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tbe insufFerable atmosphere, the incessant stabs at ber fatber'a 
cbaracter made tbe examination almost intolerable. And tbe 
difficultj of answering tbe fire of questions was great. Sbe 
struggled on, bowever, until tbe time came wben Raeburn stood 
up to ask wbetber a certain question was allowable. Sbe looked 
at bim tben for tbe first time, saw bow terribly be was feeling 
ber interminable examination, and for a moment lost beart. 
Tbe rows of people grew bazy and indistinct, Mr. Cringer's 
face got all mixed up witb bis wig, sbe bad to bold tigbtly to 
tbe railing. How mucb longer could sbe endure ! 

* Yet you doubtless tbougbt tbis probable 1' continued ber 
tormentor. 

* Oh, no ! on tbe contrary, quite tbe reverse,' said Erica, witb 
a momentary toucb of bumour. 

* Are you acquainted witb tbe populär saying, " Nono are so 
blind as tbose who will not see 1" ' 

Tbo tone was so insulting tbat indignation restored Erica to 
ber f ir 1 strengtb ; sbe was stung into giving a sbarp retort. 

*Yes,' sbe said, very quietly. *It bas often occurred to 
me during tbis action as strangely applicable to tbe defendant.* 

Mr. Cringer looked as if be could bave eaten ber. Tbere 
was a burst of applause, wbicb was speedily suppressed. 

*Yet you do not, of course, moan to deny tbe wbolo 
allegation ]' 

*Empbatically!' 

* Are you aware tbat people will tbink you eitber a deluded 
innocent or an infamous deceiver?' 

* I am not bere to consider wbat people may tbink of me, 
but to speak tbe trutb.' 

And as sbe spoke sbe involuntarily glanced towards tbose 
twelve fellow-countrymen of bers upon wbose verdict so mucb 
depended. Probably even tbe oldest, even tbe coldest of tbe 
jurymen feit bis beart beat a little faster as tbose beautiful, 
päd, bonest eyes scanned tbe jury-box. As for tbe counsel for 
tbe defence be prudently accepted bis defeat, and, as Raeburn 
would not ask a Single question of bis daugbter in cross- 
examination, anotber witness was called. 

Long after, it was a favourite story among tbe young 
barristers of bow Mr. Cringer was cbeckmated by Raebum's 
daugbter. 

Tbe case dragged on its weary lengtb tili August. At last, 
wben two montbs of tbe public time bad been consumed, wben 
ßometbing like 20,000/. bad been spent, wben most bitter 
resentment bad been stirred up amongst tbe Secularists, Mr, 

z 
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Pogson's defence camo to an end. Raebum's reply was sliort» 
but efifective, and the jury retumed a verdict in bis favonr, 
fixing tbe damages, bowever, at the very lowcst sum, not 
because they doubted that Raeburn had been most grossly 
libellcd, but because the plaintifif had the misfortune to bo 
an atheist. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

bosb's adventürb. 

If Christians would teach Infidels to be just to Christianity, they 
fihould themselves be just to infidelity. 

John Stuabt Mill. 

The green-room was one of those rooms which show to most 
advantage on a winter evening ; attractive and comfortable at 
all times, it nevertheless reachcd its highest degree of comfort 
when the dusky green curtains were drawn, when the old 
wainscoted walls were lighted up by the red glow from the 
fire, and the well-worn books on the shelves were mellowed by 
the soft light into a uniform and respectable brown. One 
November evening, when without was the thickest of London 
fogs, Erica was sitting at her writing-table with Friskarina on 
her lap, and Tottie curled up at her feet, preparing for one of 
her science classes, when she was interrupted by the sound of a 
cab drawing up, speedily followed by a loud ring at the bell. 

*SurelyM. Noirol can't have come alrcady !' she said to 
herseif, looking at her watch. It was just six o*clock, a wholo 
hour bofore dinner-time. Steps were approaching the door, 
however, and she was just inhospitably wishini^ her guest else- 
where, when to her intense amazement the ser*'ant announced 
•Miss Fane-Smith.' 

She Started forward with an exclamation of incredulity, for 
it seemed absurd to think of Rose actually Coming to see her 
in her father's house. But incredulity was no langer possible 
when Rose herseif entered, in ulster and travelling hat, with 
her saucy laughing face, and her invariable content with herseif 
and the world in general. 

'Why, Erica!' she cried, kissing her on both cheeks, 'I 
don't believe you're half properly glad to see me ! Did you 
think it was my wraith 1 I assure you it's my own seif in the 
flcsh, and vcry cold flesh too. What a delightful room I I'd 
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no idea atheists' Lomes were so much like other people's, You 
cold-hearted little cousin, why don't you welcome me]' 

* I am very glad to see you,' said Erica, kissing her- again. 
' But, Rose, what did briüg you herel' 

* A fusty old cab, a four-wheeler, a growler, don't you call 
them 1 But, if you knew why I have come to you in this un- 
expected way, you would treat me like the heroine I am, and 
not stand there like an incarnation of prudent hesitation. I've 
been treated like the man in the parable, IVe fallen among 
thieves, and am left with my raimerit, certainly, but not a 
farthing besides in the world. And now, of course, you'll enact 
the good Samaritan.' 

* Come and get warm,' said Erica, drawing a chair towards 
the fire, but still feeling uncomfortable at the idea of Mr. Fane- 
Smith's horror and dismay could he have seen his daughter's 
Situation. * How do you come to be in town, Rose, änd where 
were you robbedf 

* Why, I was going to stay with the Alburys at Sandgale, 
and left home about three, but at Paddington, when I went to 
get my ticket, lo and behold, my purse had disappeared, and I 
was left lamenting, like Lord Ullin in the song 1* 

' Have you any idea who took itl' 

*Yes, I rather think it must have been a man on the 
Paddington platform who walked with a limp. I remember his 
pushing up against me very roughly, and I suppose that was 
when he took it. The porters were all horrid about it, though ; 
I could get no one to help me, and I hadn't even the money to 
get my ticket. At last an old lady, who had heard of my 
penniless condition, advised me to go to any friends I might 
happen to have in London, and I bethought me of my cousin 
Erica. You will befriend me, won't you? For it is impos- 
sible to get to Sandgale to-night; there is no other train 
ßtopping there.' 

* I wish I knew what was right,' said Erica, looking mach 
perplexed. * You see, Rose, I'm afraid Mr. Fane-Smith would 
not like you to come here.' 

*0h, nonsense,' said Rose, laughing. He couldn't mind 
in such a case as this. Why, I can't stay in the street all 
night. Besides, he doesn't know anything about your home, 
how should hei' 

This was true enough, but still Erica hesitated. 

* Who was that white-haired, patriarchal-looking man whom 
I met in the halU' asked Rose. ' A sort of devotional quaker- 
kind of man.' 
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Erica laughed aloud at this description. 

* That's my father!' she said ; and, before she had quite 
recovered her gravity, Raebum came into the room with some 
papers which he wanted copied. 

* Father,' said Erica. * This is Rose, and she has come to 
ask our help because her purse has been stolen at Paddington, 
and she is stranded in London with no money.' 

* It Sounds dreadfiilly like begging,' said Rose, looking up 
into the brown eyes which seemed half kindly, half critical. 

They smiled at this, and became at once only kind and 
hospitable. 

* Not in the least,' he said ; * I am very glad you came to 

US.' 

And then he began to ask her many practica! questions 
about her adventure, ending by promising to put the matter at 
once into the hands of the police. They were just discussing 
the impossibility of getting to Sandgale that evening, when Tom 
came into the room. 

'Where is motherf he asked. 'She has kept her cab at 
the door at least ten minutes ; I had to give the fellow an extra 
sixpence.' 

* That wasn't auntie's cab,' said Erica. * She came home 
half an hour ago ; it was Rose's cab. I hope you didn't send 
away her boxes V 

' I beg your pardon,' said Tom, looking much surprised and 
a little amused. * The boxes are safo in the hall, but I'm afraid 
the cab is gone beyond recalL' 

* You see it is evidently meant that I should quarter myself 
upon you 1 ' said Rose, laughing. 

Upon which Raeburn, with a grave and slightly repressive 
courtesy, said they should be very happy if she would stay with 
them. 

* That will make my adventure perfect ! ' said Rose, her eyes 
dancing. 

At which Raebum smiled again, amused to think of the 
imeventful life in which such a trifling incident could seem 
an * adventure.' 

* It seems very inhospitable,' said Erica, * but don't you 
think, Rose, you had better go back to Grcyshotl' 

* No, you tiresome piece of prudence, I don't,' said Rose, 
perversely. *And what's more, I won't, as Uncle Luke has 
asked me to stay.' 

Erica feit very uncomfortable ; she could have spoken 
decidedly had she been alone with any of the three, but she 
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could not, beforo them all, say, ' Mr. Fane-Smith thinks father 
an incamation of wickedness, and would be horrified if he knew 
that you were here.* 

Tom had in the meantime walked to the window and drawn 
aside the ciirtain. 

* The wcather means to settle the question for you,* he said. 
* You rcally can't go oflf in such a fog as this ; it would take 
you hours to get to Paddington, if you ever did get there, 
which is doubtful.' 

They looked out and saw that he had not exaggerated 
matters ; the fog had grown much worse since Rose's arrival, 
and it had been bad enough then to make travelling by no 
means safe. Erica saw that there was no help for it. Mr. 
Fane-Smith's anger must be incurred, and Rose must stay with 
them. She went away to see that her room was prepared, and 
Coming back a little later found that in that brief time Rose 
had managed to enthrall poor Tom, who, not being used to the 
genus, was very easily caught, his philosophy being by no 
means proof against a fair-haired, bright-looking girl, who in a 
very few moments made him feel that she thought most highly 
of him, and cared as no one had ever carcd before for his 
opinion. She had not the smallest intention of doiug härm, 
but admiration was what she lived for, and to flirt with every 
man she met had become almost as natural and necessary to 
her as to breathe. 

Erica, out of loyalty to Mr. Fane-Smith, and regard for 
Tom's future happiness, feit bound to be hard-hearted and to 
separate them at dinner. Tom used to sit at the bottom of 
the table, as Raeburn did not care for the trouble of carving ; 
Erica was at the head with her father in his usual place at her 
right band. She put Rose in between him and the professor, 
who generally dined with them on Saturday ; upon the opposite 
side were Aunt Jean and Monsieur Noirol. Now Rose, who 
had been quite in her dement as long as she had been talking 
with Tom in the green-room, feit decidedly out of her dement 
when she was safely ensconced between her white-haired uncle 
and the shaggy-lookiug professor. If Erica had feit be wildered 
when firat introduced to the gossip and small * society ' talk of 
Greyshot, Rose feit doubly bewildered when for the tirst time 
in her life she came into a thoroughly scientific atmosphere. 
She realised that there were a few things which she had yet 
to leam. She was not fond of learning, so the discovery was 
the reverse of pleasant ; she feit ignorant and humbled, liking 
to be au /ait at everythiug and to k»ow tbings mi do things 
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just a little better than other people. Having none of tha 
Lumility of a true leamer, ehe only feit annoyed at her own 
igiiorance, not raisod and bettered and stimulated by a glimpse 
of the infinite greatnesa of science. 

Ilacbum, sceing that she was not in the least interested in - 
tho discussion of the future of electricity, left the professor to 
continue it with Tom, and began to talk to her about the loss 
of her purse, and to teil her of yarious losses which he had 
had. But Roso Lad the mortifying consciousness that all the 
time he talked he was listening to the conversation between 
Erica and Monsieur NoiroL As far as Rose could make out, it 
was on French politics ; but they spoke so fast that her in- 
different school French was of very little Service to her. By- 
and-by Racbum was drawn into the discussion, and Rose was 
left to amuse hcrsclf as well as she could by listening to a 
rapid flow of unintelligible French on one side, and to equally 
unintelligible scientific talk on the other. By-and-by this was 
merged into a discussion on some recent book. They seemed 
to get deeply interested in a dispute as to whether Spinoza waa 
or was not at any time in his life a Cartesian. 

Rose really listened to this for want of something better to 
do, and Raeburn, thinking that he had been neglecting her, 
and much relieved at the thought that he had at length found 
some point of mutual interest, asked her whether she had read 
the book in question. 

* Oh, I have no time for reading,* said Rose. 

He looked a little amused at this Statement Rose con- 
tinued — 

* Who was Spinoza ? I never heard any of his music' 

* He was a philosopher, not a composer,* said Raeburn, 
keeping his countenance with difficulty. 

* What dreadfully leamed people you are ! ' said Rose, with 
one of her arch smiles. * Bat do teil me, how can a man be a 
Cartesian ] IVo heard of Cartesian wells, but never ' 

She broke off, for this was quite too much for Raebum's 
gravi ty; he laughed, but so plensantly that sho laughed 
too. 

' You are thinking of artesian wells, I fancy,' he said, in his 
kindly voice ; and he began to give her a brief outline of 
Descartes' philosophy, which it is to be feared she did not at all 
appreciate. She was not sorry when Erica appealed to him 
for some disputed fact, in which they all seemed most extra- 
ordinarily interested, for when the discussion had lasted some 
minutes, Tom went off in the middle of dinner and fetched in 
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two or thrce bulkybooks of reference; these were eagerly seized 
lipon, to the entire disregard of the pudding, which was allowed 
to get cold. 

Presently the very informal meal was ended by some excel- 
lent coffee in tlie place of the conventional dessert, after which 
came a hurried dispersion, as they were all going to some 
political meeting at the East-end. Cabs were unattainable, and, 
having secured a couple of link-boys, they set off, apparently in 
excellent spirits. 

* Fancy turning out on such a night as this ! * said Rose, 
putting her arm within Erica's. * I am so glad you are not 
going, for now we can really havo a cosy talk. Tve ever so 
much to teil you/ 

Erica looked rather wistfully after the torches and the 
retreating forms as they made their way down the steps ; she 
was much disappointed at being obliged to miss this particular 
meeting, but luckily Rose was not in the least likely to find 
this out, for she could not imagine for a moment that any one 
really cared about missing a political meeting, particularly 
when it would have involved turning out on such a disagree- 
able night. 

Erica had persuaded Rose to telegraph both to her fricnds 
at Sandgale and to her mother, to teil of her ad venture, and to 
say that she would go on to Sandgale on the Monday. For, 
unfoi-tunately, the next day was Sunday, and Rose looked so 
aghast at the very idea of travelling then that Erica could say 
nothing more, though she surmised rightly enough that Mr. 
Fane-Smith would have preferred even Sunday travelling to a 
Sunday spent in Luke Raebum's house. There was evidently, 
however, no help for it. Rose was there, and there she must 
stay ; all that Erica could do was to keep her as much as 
might be out of Tom's way, and to beg the others not to discuss 
any subjects bearing on their anti-religious work ; and, since 
there was not the smallest temptation to try to make Rose a 
conveii; to Secularism, they were all quite willing to avoid such 
topics. 

But, in spite of all her care, Erica failed most provokingly 
that day. To begin with, Rose pleaded a headache, and would 
not go with her to the early Service. Erica was disappointed ; 
but when, on Coming home, she found Rose in the dining-room 
comfortably chatting over the fire to Tom, who was evidently 
in the seventh heaven of happiness, she feit as if she could 
have shaken them both. By-and-by she tried to give Tom a 
hint| which he did not take at all kindly. 
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'Womcn ncTcr like to see another woman adznired/ Le 
rcplicd, vith a sarcastic smile. 

* But, Tom/ ehe pleadcd, * her father woul J be so di*eadful]j 
aiigry if he saw the way you go on with her.' 

* Oh, shut np, do, abcut her father ! ' said Tom, crosslj, 
' You have crammed him down our throats quito enough.' 

It was of no use to say more ; but she weut away feeling 
Boro and ruflfled. She was just about to set off with Kose to 
Charles Osmond's church, when the door of the study was 
hastily opened. 

* Have you seen the last Longstaff Mercury ? ' said EaeburD, 
in the voice which meant that he was worried and much pressed 
for time. 

* It was in here yesterday/ said Erica. 

*Then, Tom, you must have moved it,' said Baebum, 
sharply. * It*8 a most provoking thing ; I specially wanted to 
quote from it.* 

* IVe not touched it,' said Tom. * It's those servanls ; thoy 
never can leave the papers alone.' 

He was tuming over the contents of a paper-rack, evidently 
not in the best of tempers. Kose sprang forward. 

* Let me help,' she said, with one of her irresistible smiles. 
Erica feit more provoked than she would have cared to 

own. It was very clear that those two would never find any- 
thing. 

* Look here, Erica,' said Raeburn, 'do see if it isn't upstairs, 
Tom is a terrible band at finding things.' 

So she searched in every nook and cranny of the bouse, 
and at last found the torn remains of the paper in the house- 
maid's cupboard. The rcst of it had been used for lighting a 
fire. 

Eaebum was a good deal annoyed. 

* Surely, my dear, such things might be prevented,' he said, 
not crossly, but in the sort of forbearing, expostulatoiy tone 
which a woman dislikes more than anytliiug, specially if she 
happens to be a careful housekeeper. 

*I told you it was your servants ! * said Tom, triumphantly. 

* TheyVe Orders again and again not to touch the news- 
papers,' said Erica. 

* Well, come along, Tom,' said Raeburn, taking up bis hat. 
* We are very late.' 

They drove off, and Erica and Rose made the best of thcir 
way to church, to find the Service begun, and seats unattain- 
abj^, RosQ w^s verjr good-natured, howev^rj fvbout the Standing, 
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SLe began faintly to perceive tliat Erica did not lead the easiest 
of lives ; also she saw, with a sort of wonder, wliat au influence 
Ehe was in tho house, and how, notwithstanding their difference 
in creed, she was always ready to meet tho others on every 
point \\here it was possible to do so. Kose could not help 
thinking of a certain friend of hers, who, having become a 
ritualist, nover lost an opportunity of emphasising the differ- 
ence between her own views and the views of her family ; and 
of Kate Righton at Greyshot, who had adopted the most rigid 
evangelical views, and treated her good old father and mother 
as ' worldly * and * unconverted * people. 

In the afternoon Tom had it all his own way. Raebiim was 
in his study preparing for his evening lecture ; Mrs. Craigie had 
a Bible class at the East-end, in which she showed up the 
difficulties and contradictions of the Old and New Testaments ; 
Erica had a Bible class in Charles Osmond*8 parish, in which 
she tried to explain the samo difficulties. Rose was therefore 
alone in the green-room, and quite ready to attract Tom 
aud keep him spell-bound for the afternoon. It is possible, 
höwever, that no great härm would have been done, if the visit 
had come to a natural end the following day; Rose would 
certainly have thought no more of Tom, and Tom might very 
possibly have come to his senses when she was no longer there 
to fascinate him. But on the Sunday evening when the toils of 
the day were over, and they were all enjoying the restful home 
quiet which did not come very often in their busy lives, Rose's 
Visit was brought to an abrupt close. 

Looked at by an impartial spectator, the green-room would 
surely have seemed a model of family peace and even of 
Sunday restfulness. Rose was sitting at the piano playing 
Mendelssohn's * Christmas Pieces,* and giving great pleasure to 
every one, for art was in this house somewhat overshadowed 
by seien ce, and it did not very often happen that they could 
listen to such playing as Rose's, which was for that reason a 
double pleasure. Tom was sitting near her looking supremely 
peaceful. On one side of the fireplace Mrs. Craigie and Mrs. 
MacNaughton were playing their weekly game of chcss. On 
the other side Raeburnhad his usual Sunday evening rccreation, 
his microscope. Erica knelt beside him, her auburn head close 
to his white one as they arranged their specimens or consulted 
books of reference. The professor, who had looked in on his 
way home from the lecture to borrow a review, was browsing 
contentedly among the books on the table, with the comfortable 
5§»8e thj^t bQ might justifiably read iQ a desultory holiday fasbiou. 
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It was üpon this peaceful and almost Sabbatical group that 
a disturbing element entered in the sbape of Mr. Fane-Smith. 
Ile stood for an instant at tbe door, taking-in the scene, or 
ratber taking that superficial view which the narrow-minded 
usnally take. He was shocked at the chess-men ; shocked at 
that profane microscope, and those week-day sections of plants ; 
shocked at the music, though he must have beard it played 
as a voluntary on many church organs, and not only 
shocked, but furious, at finding bis daughter in a very nest 
of Secularists. 

Every one seemed a littlo taken aback when he entered. 
He took no notice whatever of Raebum, but went straight up 
to Rose. 

* Go and put on your things at onee/ he said ; ' I have come 
to take you home.' 

* Oh, papa,' began Rose, * how you ' 

* Not a Word, Rose. Go and dress, and don*t keop me 
waiting.* 

Erica, with a vain hope of making Mr. Fane-Smith behave 
at least civilly, came forward and shook hands with him. 

* I don't think you have met my father before,' she said. 
Raebum had come a few steps forward ; Mr. Fane-Smith 

inclined bis head about a quarter of an inch ; Raebum bowed, 
then said to Erica, 

* Perhaps Mr. Fane-Smith would prefer waiting in my study.' 
*Thanks, I will wait where I am,' said Mr. Fane-Smith, 

poiiitedly ignoring the master of the house, and addressing 
Erica. * Thank you,' as she ofFered him a chair, * I prefer to 
stand. Have the goodness to see that Rose is quick.' 

* Thinks the chairs athcistical ! ' remarked Tom, to himself. 
Raebum, looking a degree more stately than usual, stood 

on the hearthrug with bis back to the fire, not in the least for- 
giving bis encray, but merely adopting for himself the most 
dignified röle, Mr. Fane-Smith a few paces off with bis angcr 
and ill-concealed contompt did not show to advantage. Soilc- 
thing in the relative sizes of the two Struck the professor a.T 
comically like Landscer's * Dignity and Impudence.' He would 
liave smiled at the thought had he not been very angry at 
the discourteous treatment bis fricnd was rcceiving. Airs. 
MacNaughton sat with her queen in her band as though medi- 
tating her next move, but in reality absorbed in w^atching the 
game played by the liviug chcss-men before her. Tom at last 
broke the uncomfortable silcnce by asking the professor about 
some of Erioa's specimens, and at length Rose came dowiij 
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much to every one's relief, foUowed by Erica, who had beeu 
helping her to collect her things. 

* Are you ready 1 ' said her father. * Then come at once.* 

' Let me at least say good-bye, papa/ said Rose, very angry 
at being forced to make this undignified, and, as she rightly 
feit, rüde exit. 

* Come at once,' said Mr. Fane-Smith, in an inexorable 
Vüico. As he left the room he tumed and bowed stiffly. 

* Go down and open the door for them, Tom,' said Raebnm, 
who throughout Mr. Fane-Smith's visit had maintained a stem, 
stately silence. 

Tom, nothing loth, obeyed. Erica was already half-way 
downstairs with the guests, but he caught them up, and 
managed to say good-bye to Rose, even to whisper a hopo 
that they might meet again, to which Rose replied with a 
charming blush and smile, which, Tom flattered himself, meanfc 
that she really cared for him. Had Rose gone quietly away 
the next moming, he would not have been goaded iuto any 
such foUy. A cab was waiting; but, when Rose was once 
inside it, her father recovered bis power of speech, and tumed 
upon Erica as they stood by the front door. 

* I should have thought,' he said, in an angry voice, * that after 
our anxiety to persuade you to leave your home, you might 
have known that I should never allow Rose to enter this hell, 
to mix with blaspheming atheists, to be contaminated by vile 
infidels ! * 

Erica's Highland hospitality and strong family loyalty were 
so outraged by the words, that to keep silence was impossible. 

* You forget to whom you are speaking ! ' she said, quickly. 
* You forget that thi« is my father*s house ! ' 

* I would give a good deal to be able to forget,* said Mr. 
Fane-Smith. * I have tried to deal kiudly with you, tried to 
take you from this accursed place, and you repay me by tempt- 
ing Rose to stay with you ! ' 

Erica had recovered herseif by this time. Tom, watching 
her, could not but wonder at her self-restraint. She did not 
retaliate, did not even attempt to justify her conduct ; at such 
a moment words would have been worse than useless. But 
Tom, while fiilly appreciating the common-sense of the non- 
resistance, was greatly astonished. Was this bis old playmate 
who had always had the most deliciously aggravating retort 
ready 1 Was this hot-tempered Erica 1 That Mr. Fane-Smiih*s 
words were hurting her very much he could see; he guessed, 
too, that the consciousness that he, a Secularist, was looking od 
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at this unfortunate display of Christian intolerance, added a 
ßting to her grief. 

*It is useless to profess Christianity/ stormed Mr. Fane- 
Smith, * if you openly encourage infidelity by consorliug with 
these blasphemers. You are no Christian ! A mcre Socinian — 
a Latitudinarian ! ' 

Erica's lips quivered a little at this ; but she remcmbcred 
that Christ had been called harder names still by religioiis 
bigots of his day, and she kept silence. 

*But understand this/ continued Mr. Fane-Smith, *that I 
approve less than ever of your intimacy with Rose, and until 
you come to see your folly in staying here, your worse than 
fülly — your deliberate choice of home and refusal to put 
religious duty first — thore had better be no more intercourse 
between us.' 

*Can you indeed think that religious duty ever rcquires a 
child to break the fifth commandment?' said Erica, with no 
anger, but with a certain sadness in her tone. * Can you really 
think that by leaving my fathcr I should be pleasing a perfcctly 
loving God r 

* You lean entirely on your own judgment ! * said Mr. Fane- 
Smith ; * if you were not too proud to be govemed by authority, 
you would see that precedent shows you to be entirely in the 
wrong. St. John rushcd from the building poUuted by the 
heretie Cerinthus, a man who, compared with your father. was 
almost orthodox ! ' 

Erica smiled faintly. 

* If that Story is indeed triie, I should think he remembered 
before long a reproof his intolerance brought him once. " Ye 
know not what spirit ye are of." And really, if we are to fall 
back upon tradition, I may quote the story of Abraham turning 
the unbeliever out of his tont on a stormy night. " I have 
suffered him these hundrcd years," was the Lord's reproof, 
"though he dishonoured me, and conldest notthou endure him 
for one night ! " I am sorry to distress you, but I must do what 
I know to be right.* 

* Don't talk to me of right,' exclaimed Mr. Fane-Smith, with 
a shudder. * You are wilfuUy putting your blaspheming father 
before Christ. But I see my words are wasted. liCt me pass ! 
The air of this house is intolerable to me ! ' 

He hurried away, his anger flaming up again, when Tom 
followed him, closing the door of the cab with punctilious 
politeness. Rose was frightened. 

* Oh, papa,' sb^ said, tjrembling, ' why are you eo angry | 
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You haven't been scolding Erica about it 1 If there was any 
fault anywhere, the fault was mine. What did you say to her, 
papal What have you been doingl* 

Mr. Fane-Smith was in that stage of anger when it is 
pleasant to repcat all one's hot words to a second audieuce, 
and, moreover, he wanted to impress Rose with the enormity 
of her Visit. He repeated all that he had said to Erica, inter- 
spcrsed with yet harder words about her perverse self-reliance 
and disregard for authority. 

Kose listened, but at the end she trembled no longer. She 
had in her a bit of the true Raebum nature, with its love of 
justice and its readiness to stand up for the oppressed. 

*Papa,* she said, all her spoilt-child manners and little 
affectations giving place to the most perfoct earnestness. * Papa, 
you must forgive mo for contradicting you, but you are indeed 
very much mistaken. I may have been silly to go there. Erica- 
did try all she could to persuade me to go back to Greyshot 
yestcrday; but I am glad I stayed, even though you are so 
angry about it. If there is a noble, brave girl on earth, it is 
Erica ! You don't know what she is to them all, and how they 
all love her. I will teil you what this visit has done for me. 
It has made me ashamed of myself, and I am going to try to 
be wiser, and less selfish.* 

It was something of an eflfort to Rose to say this, but she 
had been very much strack with the sight of Erica*s home-life, 
and she wanted to prove to her father how greatly he had mis- 
judgcd her cousin. Unfortunately, there are some people in 
this World who, having once got an idea into their heads, will 
kcep it in the teeth of the very clearest evidence to the contrary. 

In the meantime, Tom had rejoined Erica in the hall. 

*How can such a brüte have such a daughter?' he said. 
* Nevcr mind, Cugina, you were a little brick, and treated him 
much better than he deserved. If that is a Christian, and 
this a Latitudinarian, and all the other heresies he threw at 
your head, all I can say is, commend me to your sort, and may 
I nevcr have the misfortune to encounter another of his ! ' 

Erica did not reply ; she feit too sick at heart. She walked 
slowly upstairs, trying to stifle the weary longing for Brian, 
which, though very often present, became a degree less bearable 
when her isolated position — between two fires, as it were — had 
been specially emphasised. 

* That's a nice specimen of Christian charity 1' said Aunt 
Jean, as they retumed to the green-room. 

' And he set upon Erica at the door, and hurled hard namei 
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at her as fast as Le could go/ said Tom, proceeding to give a 
detail cd account of Mr. Fane-Smith's parting utterances. 

Erica picked up Tottie, and held bim closely, tuming, aa 
all lovers of animals do in times of trouble, to the comforting 
devotion of those dumb friends who do not season their lovo with 
curiosity or unasked advice, or that pity wliicb is less sympa- 
thetic tiian silcnce, and burdens us with the feeling that cur 
sad * case ' will be gossiped over in the same pitying tones at 
afternoon teas and moi*ning calls. Tottie could not gosoip, but 
he could talk to her with bis bright brown eyes, and do somo- 
thing to fiU a great blank in her life. 

Tom's account of the sceue in the hall made every one 
angry. 

* And yet,' said Mrs. MacNaughton, ' these Christians, who 
use of US such language as this, own as their Master one who 
taught that a mcre angry word which wounded a neighbour 
should receive severe punishment 1 ' 

Raeburn said nothing, only watched Erica kcenly. She was 
leaning against the mantlepiece, her eycs very sad-looking, 
and about her face that expression of eamest listening which is 
characteristic of those who are beginning to learn the true 
meaning of humility and *righteou8 judgment.' She had 
pushed back the thick waves of hair which usually over- 
shadowed her forehead, and looked something between a lion 
with a tangled raane and a saint with a halo. 

* Nevermind,'said the professor, cheerfully, ' it is to bigotry 
like this that we shall owe our recovery of Erica. And scriously, 
what can you tliink of a religion which can make a man behave 
like this to one who had never injured him, who, on the con- 
trary, had bcfriended his childl' 

* It is not Christ's reh'gion which teaches him to do it,' said 
Erica, * it is the perversion of that religion.' 

* Then in all conscience the perversion is vastly more i)Ower- 
ful and extended than what you dcem the reality.' 

* Unfortunately yes,' said Erica, sighiug. * At present it is.' 
*At present!' retorted the professor, *why, you liave had 

more than eighteen hundred years to improve in.' 

*You yourself taught me to have patience with the slow 
processes of Nature,' said Erica, smiling a little. * If you allow 
unthinkable ages for the perfecting of a layer of rocks, do you 
wonder that in a few hundred years a church is still für from 
perfect V 

* I expect perfection in no human being,' said the professor, 
taking up a Bible from the table and tm-ning over the pages 
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with the air of a man who knew its Contents well : ' when I 
See Christians in some sort obeying this, I will believe that 
tbeir System is the true System ; but not before.* He guided 
his finger slowly beneath the following lines : * " Let all bitter- 
ness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil-speaking be 
put away from you, with all malice." There is the precept, 
you see, and a very good precept, to be found in the Secularist 
creed as well ; but now let us look at the practice. See how 
we Secularists are treated 1 why, we live as it were in a foreign 
land, compelled to keep the law yet denied the protection of 
the law ! — " Outlaws of the Constitution, outlaws of the human 
race," as Burke was kind enough to call us. No ! when I see 
Christians no longer slandering our leaders, no longer coining 
hateful lies about us out of their own evil imaginations, when 
I see equal justice shown to all men of whatever creed, then, 
and not tili then, will I listen to all those lofty assertions about 
the all-conquering love. Christianity has yet to prove itself 
the religion of love ; at present it is the religion of exclusion.' 

Mrs. MacNaughton, who was exceedingly fond of Erica, 
looked sorry for her. 

* You see, Erica,' she said, *the professor judges by averages. 
No one would deny that some of the greatest men in the world 
have been, and are even in the present day, Christians ; they 
have been brought up in it, and can't free themselves from its 
trammels. You have a fcw people like the Osmonds, a few 
really liberal men; but you have only to see how they are 
treated by their confreres to realise the illiberality of the religion 
as a whole.' 

* I think with you,' said Erica, ' that if the revelation of 
God's love, and His purpose for all, be only to be learut from 
the lives of Christians, it is a bad look-out for us. But God 
has given us one perfect revelation of Himself, and the perfect 
Son can make us see plainly even when the im perfect sons are 
holding up to us a distorted likeness of the Father.' 

She had spoken quietly, but with the tremulousness of 
streng feeling, and, moreover, she was so sensitive that the 
weight of the hostile atmosphere oppressed her, and made 
speaking a great difficulty. When she had ended, she turned 
away from the disapproving eyes to the only sympathetic eyes 
in the room — the dog's. They looked up into hers with that 
wistful endeavour to understand the meaniDg of something 
beyond their grasp, which makes the eyes of animals so 
pathetic. 

There was a silence; her use of the adjective 'perfect' had 
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been very trying to all her hearers, who strongly disapproved 
of the whole sentence ; but then she was so evidently sincere 
and so thoroughly lovable that no one liked to give her pain. 

Aunt Jean was the only person who thought there was 
much Chance of her ever retuming to the ranks of Secularism ; 
she was the only one who spoke now. 

* Well, well/ she said, pityingly, * you are but young ; you 
will think very difFerently ten years hence/ 

Erica kept back an angry retort with difficulty, and Raebum, 
whose keen sense of justice was offended, instantly came forward 
in her defence, though her words had been like a fresh stab in 
the old wound. 

* That is no argument, Jean/ he said, quickly. * It is the 
very unjust extinguisher which the eiders use for the suppres* 
sion of individuality in the young.' 

As he spoke, he readjusted a slide in his microscope, making 
it piain to all that he intended the subject to be dropped. He 
had a wonderful way of impressing his individuality on others, 
and the household settled down once more into the Sabbatical 
calm which had been broken by a bigoted Sabbatarian. 

Nothing more was heard of Rose, nor did Erica have an 
opportunity of talking over the events of that Sunday with her 
father for some days, for he was exceedingly busy ; the long 
weeks wasted during the summer in the wearisome libel case 
having left upon his hands vast arrears of provincial work. In 
ßome of the large iron foundries you may see hundreds ol 
difFerent machines all kept in action by a forty horse-power 
engine ; and Raeburn was the great motive-power which gave 
life to all the branches of Raeburnites which now stretched 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. Without him 
they would have rclapsed, very probably, into that fearfully 
widespread mass of indifference which is not touched by any 
form of Christianity or religious revival, but which had re- 
sponded to the practical, secular teaching of the singularly 
powerful Secularist leader. He had a wonderful gift of stirring 
up the heretofüic indifferent, and making them take a really 
deep interest in national questions. This was by far the 
happiest part of his life, because it was the healthy part of it 
The sameness of his anti-theological work, and the barrenn esd 
of mere down-pulling, were distasteful enough to him ; he was 
often heartily sick of it all, and had he not thought it a posi- 
tive duty to attack what he deemed a very mischievous delusiou, 
he would gladly have handed over this part of his work to 
Bome one eise, and devoted himself entirely to national work. 
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He had been away from hoine for several days lecturiug in 
the north of England. Erica was not expecting bis return tili 
the foUowing day, when one evening a telegram was bi'ought in 
to her. It was from her father to this effect : — 

^Expect me home hy maü train ahout two a,7n. Place too hot 
to hold meJ 

He had now to a great extent lived down the Opposition 
which had made lecturing in bis younger days a matter of no 
small risk to life and limb ; but Erica knew that there wcro 
reasons which made the pcople of Ashborough particularly 
iingry with bim just now. Ashborough was one of thoso 
Strange towns which can never be depended upon. It was 
rcnowned for its riots, and was, in fact (to use a slang word) 
a * rowdy ' place. More than once in the old days Raebum had 
been roughly handled there, and Erica bore a special grudge to 
it, for it was the scene of her earliest recoUection — one of thosc 
dark pictures which, having been indelibly traced on the hearf 
of a child, influence the whole character and the future life faV 
more than some people think. 

It was perhaps that old memory, which made her waiting so 
anxious that evening. Moreover, she had at first no one to 
talk to, which made it much worse. Aunt Jean had gone to 
bed with a bad toothache, and must on no account be dis- 
turbed ; and Tom had suddenly announced bis intention that 
moming of going down to Brighton on bis bicycle, and had set 
off, rather to Erica's dismay, since, in a letter to Charles 
Osmond, Donovan happened to have mentioned that the Fane- 
Smiths had taken a house there for six weeks. She hated her- 
self for being suspicious ; but Tom had been so unlike himself 
since Rose's visit, and it was such an imheard-of thing that he 
ßhould take a day's holiday during her father's absence, that it 
was scarcely possible to avoid drawing the natural inference. 
She was very unhappy about him, but did not of course feel 
justified in saying a word to any one eise about the matter. 
Charles Osmond happened to look in for a few minutes later on, 
expecting to find Raeburn at home, and then in her relief sho 
did give him an account of the unfortunate Sunday, though 
avoiding all mention of Tom. 

*It was just like you to come at the very time I was 
wanting some one to talk to,' she said, sitting down in her 
favourite nook on the hearthrug with Friskie on her lap. * Not 
a word has been said of that miserable Sunday since, though 
I'm afraid a good deal has been thought. After all, you know, 
there was a ludicrous side to it as well I sUall never forgef 
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tho lock of thcm all whcn Roso and I came down again : Mi 
Faiie-Sniith ßtanding thcre by tlie table the veiy incamation ( 
contcniptnoiis angcr, aud fathcr just here, looking like a tire 
thiinder-clüud ! But, though one laughs at one aspoct of it, ob 
could cry onc's cyca out ovcr tho thing as a whole — inde« 
just now I find myself agrceing with Mr. Tulliver that it's " 
puzzling World."' 

* The fact is,' said Charles Osmond, * that you consei 
paticntly onough to share God*s pain over those who don 
belle ve in II im ; but you grumble sorely at finding a lack ( 
charity in the world ; yet that pain is God's too.' 

* Yes,' sighed Erica ; * but somehow from Christians 
Bcems so hard !^ 

* Quito truc, child/ he replied, half absently. * It is hard- 
most liard. But don't let it make you uncharitable, Erici 
You are sharing God's pain, but remcmber it is only His pcrfec 
love which niakes that pain bearable.' 

* I do find it hard to love bigots,' said Erica, sighing 
* They ! AYhat do they know about the thousand difficultic 
which have drivcn people into Secularism? If they could bu 
see that they and their narrow theories and their falsa distor 
tions of Christ's Gospel are the real cause of it all, there woulc 
be some hope ! But they either can't see it or won't.' 

* My dear, weVe all a lot of blind puppies together,' saic 
Charles Osmond. * We tumble up against each other just foi 
want of eyes. We shall see when we get to the end of the nin( 
days, you know.' 

* You see now,' said Erica ; * you never hurt us, and rub m 
the wrong way.' 

* Perhaps not,' he replied, laughing. * But Mr. Roberts and 
some of my other brethren would teil a difFerent tale. By-tbe- 
by, would you care to lielp another befogged mortal who is ix\ 
the region you are safely out of ? The evolution theory is the 
difficulty, and, if you have time to enter into his trouble, ] 
think you could help him much better than I can. If ] 
could see him I might tackle him ; but I can't do it on paper. 
You could, I think ; and, as the fellow lives at the other aide 
of the World, one can do nothing except by correspondence.' 

Erica was delighted to undertake the task, and she was par- 
ticularly well fitted for it. Perhaps no one is really qualified 
for the post of a clearer of doubts who has not himself faced 
and conquered doubts of a similar nature. 

So there was a new interest for her on that long, lonely 
evening, and^ as she waited for her father's retum, she had 
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time to tnink out quietly the various points which she would 
first take up. By-and-by she slept a little, and then, in the 
silence of the night, crept down to the lower regions to add 
ßomething to the tempting little supper which she had ready in 
the green-room. But time crept on, and in the silence she 
could hear dozens of clocks telling each hour, and the train had 
been long due, and still her father did not come. 

At last she became too anxious to read or think to any 
purpose ; she drew aside the curtain, and, in spite of the cold, 
curled herseif up on the window-seat, with her face pressed 
close to the glass. Watching, in a literal sense, was impossible, 
for there was a dense fog, if possible, worse than the fog of the 
preceding Saturday, but she had the feeling that to be by the 
window made her in some unaccountable way nearer to her 
father, and it certainly had the effect of showing her that there 
was a very good reason for unpunctuality. 

The old Square was as quiet as death. Once a policeman 
raised her hopes for a minute by pacing slowly up the pave- 
ment ; but he passed on, and all was still once more, except 
that ev^ry now and then the furniture in the room creaked, 
making the eerie stillness all the more noticeable. Erica 
began to shiver a little, more from apprehension than from 
cold. She wished the telegram had come from any other town 
in England, and tried in vain not to conjure up a hundred 
horrible visions of pr:jsible catastrophes. At length she heard - 
Steps in the distacoe, and straining her eyes to penetrate the 
thick darkness of the murky night, was able to make out just 
beneath the window a sort of yellow glare. She ran downstairs 
at füll speed to open the door, and there upon the step stood a 
liuk-boy, the tawny light from his torch showing up to per- 
fection the magnificent proportions of the man in a shaggy, 
brown Invemess who stood beside him, and bringing into streng 
relief the masses of white hair and the rugged Scottish face, 
which, spite of cold and great weariness, bore its usual exprea- 
ßiön of Philosophie calm. 

* I thought you were never Coming,' said Erica. * Why, you 
must be half frozen 1 What a night it is !' 

* WeVe been more than an hour groping our way from the 
Station,' said Raebum ; * and cabs were unattainable.' Then, 
turning to the link-boy, * Come in ; you are as cold and hungiy 
as I am. Have you got something bot, Eric ? ' 

' Soup and coffee,' said Erica. * Which would he like best V 

The boy gave his vote for soup, and, having seen him 

thoroughly satisfied and well-paid, they sent him home, and to 
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bis dying day he was proud to teil the story of the foggy night 
when the people's tribune had given bim half bis own supper. 
The fatber and daughter were soon comfortably installed bcside 
the green-room fire, Raebum making a bearty meal, though it 
was past three o'clock. 

* I never dreamt of finding you up, little son Eric/ he said, 
when the warmtb and the food had revived bim. *I only 
telegraphed for fear you sbould lock up for the night and leave 
me to sbiver uuknown on the doorstep.' 

* But what happened r asked Erica, *Wby couldn't you 
lecture?* 

*Ashborough had worked itself up into one of its tumults, 
and the fools of autborities thought it would excite a breach of 
the peace, which was excited quite as much and probably more 
by my not lecturing. But I'm not going to be beaten ! I 
shall go down there again in a few wceks.' 

* Was there any rioting ]' 

* Well, there was a roughish mob, who prevented my eatiiig 
üiy d inner in peace, and pursued me even into my bedroom ; 
and some of the Ashborougb lambs were kind enough to over- 
tum my cab as I was going to the Station. But, having 
escaped with nothing worse than a shaking, I'U forgive them 
for that. The fact is, they had bumt me in eflBgy on the 5th, 
and had so much enjoyed the ceremony, that when the original 
turned up they really cuuldn't be civil to bim, it would have 
been so vcry tame. T'm told the e&igj was such a fearful- 
lookiijg monster that it frightened the bairnies out of their 
wits, specially as it was first carried all round the place on a 
parish coffin V 

' What a hateful plan that effigy-buming is !' said Erica. 
* Were you not really hurt at all when they upset your cab V 

*Perhaps a little bruised,' said Raebum, 'and somewhat 
angry with my charitable opponents. I didn't so much mind 
being overtunied, but I hate being baulked. They shall have 
the lecture, however, before long ; I'm not going to be beaten. 
On the whole, they couldn't have chosen a worse night for their 
little game. I seriously thought we sbould never grope our 
way home through that fog. It has quite taken me back to 
D^y yo^ing days when this sort of thing met one on evcry 
band ; aud there was no little daughter to cheer me up then, 
and very often no supper, either.' 

* That was when you were living in Blank Street.' 

* Yes, in a room about the size of a sentry-box. It was bear- 
able all except the blackbeetles 1 I've never seen such beetles 
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before or since — twice the size of tho ordinary oncs. I couldn't 
convince the landlady Lhat they even existed, she always main- 
tained that they naver roso to the attics; but one night I 
armed myself with Cruden's Concordance, and, thanks to its 
weight and my good aim, killed six at a time, and produced the 
corpscs as evidence. I shall never forget the good lady's face ! 
" You see, sir," she said, " they never come by day ; they 'ates 
the Hght, becaus9 their deeds is evil." ' 

* Were the beetles banished after thati' asked Erica, 
laughing. 

* No, they went on to the bitter end,' said Raebum, with one 
of his bright, humorous looks. * And I believe the landlady put it 
all down to my atheistical views — a just retribution for har- 
bouring such a notorious fellow in her house ! But there, my 
child, we mustn't sit up any longer gossiping j run oflf to bed. 
111 see that the lights are all out.' 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

DREEING OÜT THE INCH. 

Scepticism for that Century we must consider as the decay of old waya 
of believing, the preparation afar off for new, better, and wider ways — an 
inevitable thing. We will not blame men for it ; we will lament their 
hard fate. We will understand that destruction of old forms is not 
destruction of everlasting substances ; that scepticism, as sorrowful and 
hateful as we see it, is not an end but a beginning. Cablyle. 

One June evening, an elderly man, with closely-cropped iron- 
grey hair, might have been seen in a certain railwfiy-carriage as 
the Folkestone train reaciied its destination. The Cannon Street 
platform was, as usual, the scene of bustle and confusion, most 
of the passengers wcre met by fricnds or relatives, othera 
formed a complete party in themselves, and, with the exception 
of the elderly man, there was scarcely a unit among thera. 
The fact of his lonelincss would not, of course, have been 
specially remarkable, had it not been that he was evidently in 
the last stage of some painful illness ; he was also a foreigner, 
and, not being accustomed to the English luggage System, he 
had failed to secure a porter as the train drew up, and so, 
while others were fighting their way to the van, he, who needed 
assistance more than any of them, was left to shift for himself. 
He moved with great difficulty, dragging down from the 
carriage a wom black bag, and occasionally muttering to bim- 
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n'ei ä.riie q-jesiiin on the part of the servant, and was shown 
int • a LrL'htly-lightei rx m. At oue glance he had taken in 
the whole cf that restful picture so welc»me to his sore need. 
It was a c:ch>1-s:z: l rcMjm, liuei with books, which had eTidently 
seeu L'o>i Service, many of them had been bought with the 
price of f ^retrone meals, almost all of them embodied some act 
of deiiial. Abjve the mantlepiece hung a little oil-painting of 
a river scone, the sole thing not strictly of a usefiil order, 
for the reät of the contents of this study were all ad- 
mirably aiaptel for workiug purposes, but were the reverse of 
luxur;ou3. 

Seated at the writing-table was the master of the house, 
who had imprcs;ie*l his character plaiuly enough on his sur- 
roundings. He looked up with an expresäion of blank astouish- 
ment on hcjiring the name of his visitor, then the astonishment 
changed to incrc^lulity ; but, when the weary traveller actually 
entered the room, he started up with an exclamation of delight 
which vcry speedily gave place to dismay when he saw how ill 
his friend was. 

' Why, Haeberlcin 1' be Said, gras|)iug his band| ' what b^ 

ppene4 to you ]' 
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* Nothing very remarkaLle/ replied Haeberlein, smiling. 
* Ouly a great wish to see you before I die.' Then, seeing that 
Baebum's face changed fcarfuUy at these words, * Yes, it has 
come to that, my friend, l've a very short time left, and I 
wanted to see you ; can you teil me of rooms near here, and of 
a decent doctorl* 

* Of a doctor, yes,' said Raebum, * of one who will save your 
life, I hope ; and for rooms — there are none that I know of 
except in this house, where you will of course stay.' 

* With the Utile IlhrzbläUcken to nurse me!' said Haeber- 
lein, with a sigh of weary content as he sank back in an arm- 
chair. * That would be a very perfect ending ; but think what 
the World would say of you, if I, who have lent a band to so 
much that you disapprove, dicd in your house ; inevitably you 
would be associated with my views and my doings.' 

* Maybe !' said Raebum. * But I hope I may say that IVe 
never refused to do what was right for fear of unpleasant con- 
Be([uences. No, no, my friend, you must stay here. A hard 
life has taught me that, for one in my position, it is mere 
waste of time to consider what people will say ; they will say 
and believe the worst that can be said and believed about me ; 
and thirty years of this sort of thing has taught me to pay very 
little regard to appearances.' 

As he spoke he took up the end of a speaking-tube which 
communicated with the green-room, Haeberlein watching his 
movements with the placid, weary indifference of one who is 
perfectly convinced that he is in the right hands. Presently 
the door opened and Erica came in. Haeberlein saw now, what 
he had half fancied at Salzburg, that, although loving diminu- 
tives would always come naturally to the lips when speaking of 
Erica, she had in truth lost the extreme youthfulness of manner 
which had always characterised her. It had to a great extent 
bcen crushed out of her by the long months of wearing anxiety, 
and — though she was often as merry and kittenish as ever — 
her habitual manner was that of a streng, quick temperament 
kept in check. The restraint showed in e very thing. She was 
much more ready to hear and much less ready to criticise, her 
humorous talk was freer from sarcasm, her whole bearing 
characterised by a sort of quiet steadfastness which made her 
curiously like her father. His philosophical calra had indeed 
been gained in a very diiferent way, but in each the calmness 
was the direct result of exceptionally trying circumstances 
brought to bear on a noble nature. 

* Herr Haebgrleiu ha3 cgmo t§r^ to be uurged/ said Raoburn, 
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when the greetinga were over. * Will you see that a room is 
got ready, dearl' 

He went out into the hall to dismiss the cab, and Haoberlcin 
seized the opportunity to correct his words. 

* He thinks I shall get better, but it is impossiblc, my 
Herzblättclicn ; it is only a question of wecks now, possibly ouly 
of days. "Was I wroDg to come to you V 

* Of coui-se not/ she said, with the sort of tendcr deference 
with which she always spoke to him. * Did you think father 
would let you go anywhere elsel' 

* I didn't think about it/ said Haebcrlein, wearily ; * but he 
wouldn% you see.' 

Raebum retumed while he was speaking, and Erica went 
away quickly to see to the necessary preparations. Herr Hae- 
berlein had come, and she did not for a moment question the 
rightness of her father's decision ; but yet in her heart she was 
troubled about it, and she could see that both her aunt and Tom 
were troubled too. The fact was that for some time they had 
Seen plainly enough that Raebum's health was failing, and they 
dreaded any additional anxiety for him. A man cannot be in- 
volved in continual and harassing litigation, and at the same 
time agitate perseveringly for reform, edit a newspaper, write 
books, rush from Landes End to John o* Groat's, deliver lectures, 
speak at mass meetings, teach science, befriend every unjustly 
used person, and get through the enormous amount of corre- 
spondence, personal supervision, and inevitable interviewing, 
which falls to the lot of every populär leader, with out sooner 
or later breaking down. 

Haeberlein had come, however, and there was no help for it. 
They all did their very utmost for him, and those last weeks of 
tender nursing were perhaps the happiest of his life. Raebum 
never allowed any one to see how the lingering expectation, the 
dark shadow of the Coming soitow, tried him. He lived his 
usual busy life, snatching an hour whenever he could to help in 
the work of nursing, and bringing into the sick-room the stränge 
influence of his strength and serenity. 

The time wore slowly on. Haeberlein, though growing per- 
ceptibly weaker, still lingered, able now and then to enter into 
convcrsation, but for the most part just lying in patient silence, 
listening with a Gurions impartiality to whatever they chose to 
read to him, or whatever they began to talk about. He had 
all his life been a man of no particular creed, and he retained 
his curious indifFerence to the end, though Erica found that he 
h^ a sort of vague belief in a First Cause, and a shadowy ex- 
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pectation of a personal existence after death. She found this 
out through Brian, who had a way of getting at the minds of 
his paticnts. 

One vcry hot afternoon she bad been with him for several 
hours, wben about five o'clock her father came into the room. 
Another prosecution under the Blasphemy Laws had just com- 
menced. He had spent the whole day in a stifling law-court, 
and even to the dying man his exhaustion was apparent. 

* Things gone badly 1 ' he askcd. 

* Much as I expectcd,' said Raebum, taking up a Marshai 
Neil rose from the table, and studying it abstractedly. * IVe had 
a seutence of Auerbach's in ray head all day, " The martyrdom 
of the modern world consists of a long array of thousands of 
trifling annojances." These things are in themselves insigni- 
ficant, but multiplication makes them a great power. You 
have been feeling this heat, I'm afraid. I will relieve guard, 
Erica. Is your article ready ? ' 

* Not quite,' she replied, pausing to arrange Haeberlein's 
pillows, while her father raised him. 

* Thank you, little IlerzhlatichenJ he said, stroking her cheek, 
* auf Wiedersehen,^ 

* Auf Wiedersehen^ she replied, brightly, and gathering up 
ßome papers ran downstairs to finish her work for the Daily 
Review, 

A few minutes later, Brian came in for his sccond visit. 

* Any change % ' he asked. 

* None, I think,' she answered, and went on with her writing 
with an apprehensive glance every now and then at the clock. 
The Office boy was mercifully late, however, and it must have 
been quite half an hour after she had left Haeberlein's room 
that she heard his unwelcome ring. Late as it was, she was 
obliged to, keep him waiting a few minutes, for it was exceed- 
ingly difficult in those days to get her work done. Not only 
was the time hard to obtain, but the wiiting itself was a diffi- 
culty ; her mind was occupied with so many other things, and 
her strength was so overtasked, that it w'as often an effort 
almost intolerable to sit down and write on the appointed 
subject. 

She was in the hall giving her manuscript to the boy when 
she saw her father come downstairs ; she f ollowed him into the 
study, and one look at his face told her what had happened. 
He was leaning back in the chair in which but a few weeks 
before she had seen Haeberlein himself; it came over her with a 
ghudder tfeat he looked almost as ill now o^ his friend had looked. 
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Sho sat down on tho arm of bis chair, and slipped her hand iutc 
bis^ but did not dare to break tbc silence. At last he looked up 

* I tbink you know it,' be said. ' It is all over, Erica.' 

* Was Brian tbero 1 ' sbo asked. 

* Happily, yes ; but tbere was notbing to be dona The end 
was straugcly suddeu and quite painless, just what one would 
bavo wisbed for bim. But, oh, cbild 1 I can ill spare such a 
fricnd just now!' 

His Yoice failed, and grcat tears gatbered in his eyes. He 
let bis bead rest for a minute on Erica's Shoulder, conscious ol 
a soft of rcliof in tbc clasp of arms wbich bad so often, in weak 
babybood, clung to bim for belp, conscious of tbe only comfort 
tbore could be for bim as bis cbild's kisses feil on Ups, and brow, 
and bair. 

*I am overdone, cbild/ be said at lengtb, as though to 
account for breaking down, albeit, by tbe confession, which but 
a sbort time before be would never bave made, tbat his strength 
was failing. 

All througb tbe dreary days tbat foUowed, Erica waa 
baunted by tbose words. Tbe work bad to go on just as usual, 
and it seemed tp teil on her fatber fearfully. Tbe very day 
after Haeberlein's dcatb it was neccssary for him to speak 
at a mass meeting in tbe north of England, and he came 
back from it almost voiceless, and so ill tbat they were at theii 
wits' end to know what to do witb bim. Tbe morrow did not 
mend matters, for tbe jury disagreed in tbe Blaspbemy Trial, 
and tbe wbole thing bad to be gone througb agaia 

A more trying combination of events could bardly bave been 
imagined, and Erica, as sbe stood in tbe crowdcd cemetery next 
day at tbe funeral, tbought infinitely less of tbe Quixotic Hae- 
berlein — whom sbe bad, nevertbeless, loved very sincerely — than 
of her sorely overtasked fatber. He was evidently in dread oi 
breaking down, and it was witb tbe greatest difficulty tbat he 
got tbrough his oration. To all present tbe sight was a most 
painful one, and altbougb tbe musical voice was boarse and 
strained, seeming, indeed, to tear out each sentence by sheei 
force of will, tbe orator bad never carried bis audience more 
completely witb him. Tbeir tears were, bowever, more for tbe 
living than for the dead ; for tbe man wbo was struggling witb 
all his might to restrain bis emotion, painfully spurring on hia 
exhausted powers to fulfil tbe duty in band. More than once 
Erica tbaugbt be would bave fainted, and sbe was fully pre- 
pared for the small crowd of friends wbo gatbered round hei 

ftfterw^r49, begging her to persuade bii» to rest, Tb© wowt q1 
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it was thai she could see no prospect of rest for him, though 
she knew how sorely he longed for it. He spoke of it as they 
drove home. 

* I've an almost intolerable longing for quiet,' he said to her. 
'Do you remember MiU's passage about the two main con- 
stituents of a satisfied life — excitement and tranquillity 1 How 
willingly would I change places to-day with that Tyrolese 
fellow whom we saw last year ! ' 

* Oh ! if we could but go to the Tyrol agahi 1 ' exclaimed 
Erica ; but Raebum shook his head. 

* Out of the question just now, my child ; but next week, 
when this blasphemy trial is over, I must try to get a few days' 
holiday — that is to say, if I don't find myself in prison.' 

She sighed, the sigh of one who is burdened almost beyond 
endurance. For recent events had proved to her, only too 
plainly, that her confidence that no jury would be found to 
convict. a man under the old blasphemy laws was quite mis 
taken. 

That evening, however, her thoughts were a little diverted 
from her father. For the first time for many months she had 
a lettcr from Hose. It was to announce her engagement to 
Captain Golightly. Rose seemed very happy, but there was an 
undertone of regret about the letter which was uncomfortably 
suggestive of her flirtation with Tom. Also there were sentences, 
which to Erica were enigmatical, about * having been so foolish 
last ßummer,' and wishing that she * could live that Brighton 
time over again.' All she could do was to choose the time 
and place for teliing Tom with discriminatioa No opportunity 
presented itself tili late in the evening, when she went down aa 
usual to say good night to him, taking Rose's letter with her. 
Tom was in his * den,' a small room consecrated to the goddess of 
disorder — books, papers, electric batteries, crucibles, chemicals, 
new temperance beverages, and fishing rods were all gathered to- 
gether in wild confusion. Tom himself was stirring something 
in a pipkin over the gas-stove when Erica came in. 

* An infallible eure for the drunkard's craving after alcohol,* 
he Said, looking up at her with a smile. * " A thing of my own 
iuvention," to quoto the knight in Through the Loohing-glass» 
Try some 1 ' 

* No, thank you,' said Erica, recoiling a little from the very 
odoriferous contents of the pipkin. * I have had a letter from 
Rose this evening.' 

Tom started visibly. 

* Wbat, Uas Mr. FauQ-SmiWl velQ4tQd l * b^ e^skeij. 
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* Rose had something special to teil me,' said Erica, unfolding 
the letter. 

But Tom just took it from her hands without ceremony, and 
began to read it. A dark flush came over bis face — Erica saw 
tbat mucb, but afterwards would not look at him, feeling tbat 
it was hardly fair. Prosen tly he gave her the letter once more. 

* Thank you/ he said, in a voice so cold and bitter that she 
could hardly believe it to be bis. *As you probably see, I 
have been a fool. I shall know better bow to trust a woman in 
the future.' 

' Oh, Tom,' she cried, * don't let it ' 

He interrupted her. 

* I don't wish to talk,' he said. * Least of all to one who has 
adopted the religion which Miss Fane-Smith has been brought 
up in — a religion which of necessity debases and degrades its 
votaries.' 

Her eyes filled with tears, but she knew that Christianity 
would in this case be better vindicated by silence than by words, 
however eloquent. She just kissed him and wished him good 
night. But as she reached the door, bis heart smote him. 

* I don't say it has debased you,' he said, * but that that is 
its natural tendency. You are better than your creed.' 

* He meant that by way of consolation,' thought Erica to 
herseif, as she went slowly upstairs fighting with her tears. 

But of course the consolation had been merely a sharper 
Stab ; for to teil a Christian that he is better than his creed is 
the one intolerable thing. 

What had been the extent of the understanding with Rose, 
Erica never learnt, but she feared that it must have been 
equivalent to a promise in Tom's eyes, and much more serious 
than a merc flirtation in Rose's, otherwise the regret in the 
letter was, from one of Rose's way of thinking, iuexplicable. 
From that time there was a marked change in Tom ; Erica was 
very unhappy about him, but there was little to be done, except, 
indeed, to share all his interests as much as she could, and to 
try to make the homc-life pleasant. But this was by no means 
easy. To begin with, Raeburu himself was more difficult than 
ever to work with, an«l Tom, who was in a hard, cynical mood, 
callcd him overbearin;^ where, in former times, he would merely 
have called him decide i. The very best of men are occasionally 
irritable when they are nearly worked to death ; and, under tho 
severe strain of those days, Raeburn's philosophic calm more than 
once broke down, and the quick Highlaud temper, usually kept 
in admirable restraint, made itself feit. 

It was not, however, for two or three days after Haeber- 
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lein*8 funeral that he showed any other Symptoms of illness. 
One evening they were all present at a meeting at the East- 
end, at which Donovan Farrant was also speaking. Raeburii's 
voice had somewhat recovered, and he was spsaking with 
great force and fluency, when all at once, in the middle of 
a sentence, he came to a dead pause. For half a minute he 
stood motionless ; before him were the densely packed rows 
of listening faces, but what they had come there to hear he 
had not the faintest notion. His mind was exactly like a 
sheet of white paper; all recoUection of the subject he had 
heen speaking on was entirely obliterated. Some men would' 
have pleaded illness and escaped, others would have blundered 
on. But Raebum, who nevcr lost his presence of mind, just 
turned to the audience, and said, quietly, * Will some one have 
the goodness to teil me what I was saying 1 My memory has 
played me a trick.' 

* Taxation ! * shouted the people. 

A shorthand writer close to the platform repeated his last 
sentence, and Raebum at once took the cue and finished his 
speech with perfect ease. Every one feit, however, that it was 
an uncomfortable incident, and, though to the audience Raebum 
chose to make a joke of it, he knew well enough that it boded 
no good. 

* You ought to take a rest,' said Donovan to him, when the 
meeting was over. 

* I own to needing it,* said Raebum. * Pogson*s last bit of 
malice will, I hope, be quashed in a few days, and after that 
rest may be possible. He is of opinion that "there are mony 
ways of killing a dog though ye dinna hang him," and, upon 
my Word, he's not far \vrong.' 

He was besieged here by two or three people who wanted 
to ask his ad vice, and Donovan turned to Erica. 

* He has been feeling all this talk about Herr Haeberlein ; 
pecple say the most atrocious things about him, just because 
he gave him shelter at the last/ she said. * Really sometimes 
the accusations are so absurd that we ourselvcs can't help 
laughing at them. But though I don't believe in being " done 
to death by slauderous tongues," there is no doubt that the 
constant friction of these small annoyances does teil on my 
father very perceptibly. After all, you know the very worst 
form, of torture is merely the perpetual falling of a drop of 
water on the victim's head.' 

* I suppose since last summer this sort of thing has been on 
the increasel* 

* Indeed it has,' she replied. * It is worse, I think, than 
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you have any idea of. You read your daily paper and your 
weekly review, but every malicious, irritatiDg word put forth 
by every local paper in England, Scotland, or Ireland comes to 
US, not to speak of all that we get from private sources.' 

On their way home they did all in their power to persuade 
Raebum to take an immediate holiday, but he only shook his 
head. 

* " Dree out the inch when ye have thoVd the span," ' he 
Said, leaning back wearily in the cab, but takiug care to give 
the conversation an abrupt tum befcre relapsing into silence. 

At supper, as ill-luck would have it, Aunt Jean relieved 
her fatigue and anxiety by entering upon one of her old re- 
monstrances with Erica. Raebum was not sitting at the 
table ; he was in an easy-chair at the other side of the room, 
and possibly she forgot his presence. But he heard every word 
that passed, and at last started up with angry impatience. 

* For goodness sake, Jean, leave the child alone ! ' he said. 
* Is it not enough for me to be troubled with bittemess and 
dissension outside, without having my home tumed into an 
arguing shopl' 

* Erica should have thought of that before she deserted her 
own party,* said Aunt Jean ; * before, to quote Strauss, she had 
recourse to " religious crutches." It is she who has introduced 
the new element into the house.' 

Erica's colour rose, but she said nothing. Aunt Jean 
seeraed rather baffled by her silence. Tom watched the little 
scene with a sort of philosophic interest. Raebum, conscious 
of having spoken sharply to his sister, and fearing to lose his 
temper again, paced the room silently. Finally he went off to 
his study, leaving them to the unpleasant consciousness that 
he had been driven out of his own dining-room. But when he 
had gone the quarrel was forgot ten altogether ; they forgot 
difFerences of creed in a great mutual anxiety. Raeburn's 
manner had been so unuatural, he had been so unlike himself, 
that in their trouble about it they entirely passed over the 
original cause of his anger. Aunt Jean was as much relieved 
as any one when before long he opened his door and called for 
Erica. 

* I have lost my addrcss-book,' he said ; * have you seen it 
about r 

She began to search for it, fully aware that he had given 
her something to do for him just out of loving consideration, 
and with the hope that it would take the sting from her aunt's 
hard words. When she brought him the book, he took her 
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face between both bis bands, looked at ber steadily for a 
minute, and tben kissed ber. 

'AU rigbt, little son Eric/ be said, witb a sigb. 'We 
understand eacb otber/ 

But sbe went iipstairs feeling miserable about bim, and au 
bour or two later, when all tbe bouse was silent, ber feeling of 
Coming trouble grew so mucb tbat at lengtb sbe yielded to ono 
of tbose Strange, blind Impulses wbicb come to some people, 
and crept nciselessly out on to tbe dark landing. At first all 
seemed to ber perfectly still and perfectly dark ; but, looking 
down tbe narrow well of tbe staircase, sbe could see far below 
ber a streak of ligbt falling across tbe tiles in tbe passage. 
Sbe knew tbat it must come from beneatb tbe door of tbe 
study, and it meant tbat ber fatber was still at work. He bad 
owned to baving a bad beadacbe, and bad promised not to be 
late. It was perplexing. Sbe stole down tbe next fligbt of 
stairs and listened at Tom's door ; tben, finding tbat be was 
still about, knocked softly. Tom, witb bis feet on tbe mantle- 
piece, was solacing bimself witb a pipe and a novel ; be started 
up, bowever, as sbe came in. 

* Wbat's tbe matter ? ' be asked, ' is any one ill 1 ' 

* I don't know,' said Erica, sbivering a little. ' I came to 
know wbetber fatber bad mucb to do to-nigbt ; did be teil 
you]' 

* He was going to write to Jackson about a Situation for tbe 
eldest son of tbat fellow wbo died tbe otber day, you know ; 
tbe widow, poor creature, is nearly worried out of her life ; sbe 
was bere tbis afternoon. Tbe cbieftain promised to see about 
it at once ; be wouldn't let me write, and of course a letter from 
bimself will be more likely to bclp tbe boy.' 

* But it's after one o'clock,' said Erica, sbivering again ; ' be 
can't bave been all tbis time over it.' 

* Well, perbaps be is working at sometbing eise,' said Tom. 
' He's not been sleeping well lately, I know. Last nigbt be 
got tbrougb tbirty-tbree letters, and tbe nigbt before be wrote 
a long pampblet.* 

Erica did not look satisfied. 

* Lend me your stove for a minute/ sbe said ; * I sball make 
bim a cup of tea.' 

Tbey talked a little about tbe curious failure of memory 
noticed for tbe first time tbat evening. Tom was more like 
bimself tban be bad been for several days ; be came downstairs 
witb ber to carry a ligbt, but sbe went alone into tbe study. 
He bad not gone up tbe first fligbt of stairs, bowever^ wben ha 
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hcard a cry, then his own name called twice in tones that 
mado him thrill all over with a nameless fear. He rushed 
down and pushed opcn the study door. There stood Erica 
with blanched face ; Raebum sat in his oustomary place at the 
wTiting- table, but his head had fallen forward, and though the 
face was partly hidden by the desk, they could see that it was 
rigid and deathly pale. 

' He has fiünted/ said Tom, not allowing the worse fear to 
overmaster him. * Run quick, and get some water, Erica.' 

Sho obeyed mcchanically. When she retumed, Tom had 
managed to get llaebum on to the floor and had loosened his 
I cravat ; he had also noticed that only one letter lay upon the 

desk, abruptly terminating at ' I am, Yours sincerely.' Whether 
the ' Luke Raebum ' would ever be added, seemed to Tom, at 
|- that moment, very doubtful. Leaving Erica with her father, 

f» he rushed across the Square to summon Brian, retuming in a 

j very fcw minutes with the comforting news that he was at 

;•( home and would be with them immediately. Erica gave a 

J sigh of relief when the quick, firm steps were heard on the 

pavement outside. Brian was so closely associated with all 
i . the wearing times of illness and anxiety which had come to 

them in the last six years, that in her trouble she almost 
•• forgot the day at Fiesole, regarding him not as her lover, but 

f as the man who had once before saved her father^s life. His 

/ very presence inspired her with confidence, the quiet authority 

;4 of his manner, the calm, business-like way in which he directed 

Jfi things. Her anxiety faded away in the consciousness that 

^ he knew all about it, and would do everything as it should 

i ^ be done. Before very long Raeburn showed signs of returning 

consciousness, sighed uneasily ; then, opening his eyes, regained 

• his faculties as suddenly as he had lost them. 

• * Hullo ! ' he exclaimed, starting up. * What's all tliis coil 

about ] What are you doing to me 1 ' 

' * They explained things to him. 

* Oh ! fainted did I ! ' he said, musingly. ' I have feit a 

little faint once or twice lately. What day is it 1 What time 
/4 isit]' Tom mentioned the mceting of the previous evening, 

»' and Raeburn seemed to recollect himself. He looked at his 

watch, then at the letter on his desk. * Well, it's my way to 

do things thoroughl^^' he said, with a smile ; * I must have 
■ been off for a couple of hours. I am very sorry to have dis- 

turbed your slumbers in this way.' 

As he spoke, he sat down composedly at his desk, picked 

up the pen, and signed his name to the letter.. They stood 
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and watched him while he folded the sheet and directed the 
envelope ; his writing bore a little more markedly than usual 
the tokens of streng self-restraint. 

* Perhaps youll just drop that in the pillar on your way 
home/ he said to 13rian. *I want Jackson to get it by the 
first post. If you will look in later on, I should be glad to 
have a talk with you. At present Vi^ too tired to be over- 
hauled.' 

Then, as Brian left the room, he tumed to Erica. 

* I am sorry to have given you a fright, my child, but don't 
worry about me, I am only a little overdone.' 

Again that fatal admission, which from Raebum's lips was 
more alarming than a long catalogue of dangerous Symptoms 
from other men ! 

There foUowed a disturbed night, and a long day in a 
crowded law-court ; then one of the most terrible hours they 
had ever had to endure, while waiting for the verdict, which 
would either consign Raebum to prison or leave him to peace 
and freedom. So horrible was the suspense, that to draw 
each breath was to Erica a painful efibrt. Even Raebum's 
composure was a little shaken as those etemal minutee 
dragged on. 

The foreman returned. The court seemed to throb with 
excitement. Raeburn lifted a calm, stem face to hear his fate. 
He knew, what no one eise in the court knew, that this was to 
him a matter of life and death. 

* Are you agreed, gentlemen ] ' 
' Yes.' 

People listened breathlessly. 

' Do you find the defendant guilty, or not 1 * 

'Notguilty.' 

The reaction was so sharp as to be almost overpowering. 
But poor Erica's joy was but short-lived. She looked at her 
father's face, and knew that, although one anxiety was ended. 
another was already begxui* 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

HALCYON DAYS. 

Tbere is a sweetness in autumnal days, 

Which many a lip doth praise ; 

When the earth, tired a little, and grown mute 

Of song, and having borne its fruit, 

Bests for a little ere the winter come. 

It is not sad to turn the face toward home, 

Even thou^h it show the journey nearly done ; 

It is not sad to mark the westering sun, 

Even though \ve know the night doth come. 

Bilenoe there is, indeed, for song, 

Twilight for noon, 

Bat for the steadfast soul and stroi?g 

Life's autumn is as June. 

Fron the 'Ode ofLife.* 

ÄiTTTHiNQ in the papers this evening V asked a young clei^gy- 
man, who was in one of the carriages of the Metropolitan 
Railway late in the afternoon of an August day. 

* Nothing of much interest/ replied his wife, handing him 
the newspaper she had been glancing through. ' I see that 
wrctched Raeburn is ill. I wish he'd die.' 

* Oh ! broken down at last, has he 1 ' said the other. 
* Where is it 1 Oh yes, I see. Ordered to take immediate and 
entire rest Will be paraljscd in a week, if he doesn't. Plea- 
sant alternative that ! Result of excessivo overwork. Fancy 
calling his blasphemous teachiDg work ! I could hang that 
man with my own hands ! ' 

Erica had had a long and harassing day. She was re- 
tuming from the City, where she had gone to obtain leave of 
absence from Mr. Bircham ; for her father was to go into th ^ 
quietest country place that could be found, and she of couioe 
was to accompany him. At the Daily lieview office she had 
met with the greatest kindness, and she might have gone 
home cheered and comforted had it not been her lot to ovcr- 
hear this conversation. Tom was with her. She saw him 
hastily transcribing the uncharitable remarks, and knew that 
the incident would figure in next week's Idol-Breaker, It 
was only ^ traceable instance of the härm done by all such 
wordfl. 

* Will you oliange carriages 1 ' asked Tom. 
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• Yes,' she said ; and aa she rose to go she quietly handed 
her Card to the lady, who, it ia to be hoped, leamt a lessoi* 
thereby. 

But it would be unjust to sbow only the dark side of the 
picture. Great sympathy and kindness was shown them at 
that time by many eamest and orthodox Christians, and though 
Raebum used to accept this sympathy with the remark, * You 
see, humanity overcomes the baleful influences of religion in the 
long-run,' yet ho was always touched and pleased by the 
smallest sign of friendliness ; while to Erica such cousiderate- 
ness was an inestimable help. The haste and conf* sion of 
those days, added to the anxiety, told severcly on her strength; 
but there is this araount of good in a trjing bit of *hurrying 
lifo/ the rest, when it comes, is doubly restfiil. 

It was about six o'clock on an August evening when Rae- 
bum and Erica reachod the little country town of Firdale. 
They were to take up their abode for the next six weeks at a 
village about three miles off, one of the few remaining places in 
England which maintained its primitive simplicity, its peaceful 
quiet having never been disturbed by shriek of whistle or snort 
of engine. 

The joumey from town had been short and easy, but Rae- 
bum was terribly exhausted by it; he complained of such 
severe headache that they made up their minds to stay that 
night at Firdale, and were soon comfortably established in the 
most charming old inn, which in Coaching days had been a 
place of note. Here they dined, and afterwards Raebum feil 
asleep on a big old-fashionod sofa, while Erica sat by the open 
Window, ablc in spite of her anxiety to take a sort of restful 
interest in watching the traffic in the street below. Such a 
quiet, easy-going lifo these Firdale peoplo seemed to lead. They 
moved in such a leisurely way ; bustle and hurry seemed an 
unknown thing. And y^t this was market-day, as was evident 
by the country women with their baskets, and by occasional 
processions of sheep or cattle. One man went slowly by driving 
a huge pig ; he was in sight for quite five minutes, dawdling 
along, and allowing the pig to have his own sweet will as far as 
speed was concerned, but occasionally giving him a gentle poke 
with a stick when he paused to burrow his nose in the mud 
Small groups of men stood talking at the comer of the market- 
place ; a big f amily went by, evidently retuming fi-om a country 
walk; presently the lamps were lighted, and then immense 
excitement reigned in the little place, for at the comer where 
the two main streets crossed each other at right angles a cheap- 
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jack had set up bis stall, and, with flaring naptha lamps to 
show up his goods, was selling by auction tbe most wonderful 
clocks at tbe very lowest prices — in fact, tbe most superior 
glass, cbina, clotbing, and fumiture tbat tbe people of Firdale 
bad ever bad tbe privilege of seeing. Erica listened witb no 
little amusement to bis fervid appeals to tbe people not to lose 
Ibis golden opportunity, and to tbe sby responses of tbe small 
crowd wbicb had been attracted, and wbicb lingered on, tempted 
yet cautions, until tbe cbeap-jack bad worked bimself up into a 
wbite beat of energetio oratory, and tbe selling became brisk 
and lively. 

By-and-by tbe silvery moonligbt began to flood tbe street, 
contrasting strangely witb tbe orange glare of tbe lamps. 
Erica still leant ber bead against tbe window-frame^ still looked 
out dreamily at tbe Firdale life, wbile tbe soft nigbt wind 
ligbtly lifted tbe bair from ber forebead, and seemed to lull tbe 
pain at ber beart. 

It was only in accordance witb tbe general peacefulness 
wben by-and-by ber fatber crossed tbe room, looking more like 
bimself tban be bad done for some days. 

*I am better, Eric,* be said, cbeerfully — 'better already. 
It is just tbe consciousness tbat tbere is notbing tbat need be 
done. I feel as if I sboald sleep to nigbt.' He looked out at 
tbe moon-lit street. * Wbat a perfect night it is l' be exclaimed. 
* Wbat do you say, little one, shall we drive over to tbis rural 
retreat nowl Tbe good folks were told to have everything 
ready, and they can bardly lock up before ten.' 

She was so glad to see bim take an interest in anytbing, 
and so greatly relieved by bis recovery of strength and spirits, 
tbat she gladly fell-in witb tbe plan, and before long tbey set 
off in one of tbe wagonettes belohging to the * Sbrub Inn.' 

Firdale wound its long street of red-roofed bouses along a 
ßbeltered Valley in between fir-crowned beigbts; beyond tbe 
town lay rieb, fertile-looking meadows, and a winding river 
bordered by poUard willows. Looking across tbese meadows, 
one could see tbe massive tower of tbe cburcb, its wbito 
pinnacles standing out sbarp and clear in tbe moonligbt. As 
Baebum and Erica crossed tbe bridge leading out of tbe town, 
tbe clock in tbe tower Struck nine, and tbe old cbimes began to 
play tbe tune wbicb every tbree bours feil on tbe ears of tbe 
inbabitants of Firdale. 

* " Life let us cberisb," ' said Kaebum, witb a smile. * A 
good omen for us, little one.' 

And wbetber it was tbe mere fact tbat be looked so mucb 
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more cheerful already, or whether the dear old tune, with its 
resolute good-humour and determination to make the best of 
things, acted upon Erica's sensitive nature, it would be hard to 
say, but she somehow shook off all her cares, and enjoyed the 
novelty of the moonlight drive like a child. Before long they 
were among the fir-trees, driving along the sandy road, the sweet 
night air laden with the delicious scent of pine needles, and to 
the over-worked Londoners in itself the most delicious refresh- 
ment. All at once Raebum ordered the driver to stop, and, 
getting out, stooped down by the roadside. 

* What is it V asked Erica, 

' Heather !' he exclaimed, tearing it up by handfuls and 
retuming to the carriage laden. * There ! shut your eyes and 
bury your face in that, and you can almost fancy you're on a 
Scottish mountain. Brian deserves anything for sending us to 
the land of heather ; it makes me feel like a boy again ]' 

The three miles were all too short to please them ; but at 
last they reached the little village of Milford, and were set 
down at a compact-looking, white house known as * Under the 
Oak.' 

*That direction is charming,' said Raebum, laughing; 
* imagine your business letters sent from the JDaily Review office 
to **Miss Raebum, Under the Oak, Milford!" They'll think 
we're living in a tent. You'll be nicknamed Deborah !' 

It was not until the next moming that they fuUy under- 
stood the appropriateness of the direction. The little white 
house had been built close to the grand old oak which was the 
pride of Milford. It was indeed a giant of its kind ; there was 
something wonderfully fine about its vigorous spread of branches 
and its enormous girth. Close by was a peaceful-looking river, 
flowing between green banks fringed with willow and marestail 
and pink river-herb. The house itself had a nice little garden, 
gay with geraniums and gladiolus, and bounded by a hedge of 
sunflowers which would have gladdened the heart of an sesthete. 
All was pure, fresh, cleanly, and perfectly quiet. From the 
Windows nothing was to be seen except the village green with 
its flocks of geese and its tall sign-post ; the river describing 
a sort of horse-shoe curve round it, and spanned by two 
picturesque bridges. In the distance was a small church and 
a little Cluster of houses, the * village ' being completed by a 
blacksmith's forge and a post-office. To this latter place they 
had to pay a speedy visit, for, much to Raeburn's amusement, 
Erica had forgotten to bring any ink. 

* To think that a writer in the Daily Review should forget 
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Buch a necessary of life !' he said, smiling. * One would think 
you were your little " Cartesian-well " cousin instead of a 
Journalist !' 

However, the post-office was capable of supplying almost 
anything likely to be needed in the depths of the country ; you 
could purchase there bread, cakes, groceries, hob-nailed boots, 
paper, ink, and most delectable tofFee I 

The relief of the country quiet was unlike anything which 
Erica had known before. There was, indeed, at first a good 
deal of anxiety about her father. His acquiescence in idleness, 
his perfect rcadiness to spend whole days without even opening 
a book, proved the seriousness of his condition. For the first 
week he was more completely prostrated than she had ever 
known him to be. He would spend whole days on the river, 
too tired even to speak, or would drag himself as far as the 
neighbouring wood and Stretch himself at füll length under the 
trees, while she sat by sketching or writing. But Brian was 
satisfied with his improvement, when he came down on one of 
his periodical visits, and set Erica's mind at rest about him. 

* Your father has such a wonderful Constitution/ he said, as 
they paced to and fro in the little garden. * I should not be 
surprised if, in a couple of montbs, he is as streng as ever; 
though most men would probably feel such an overstrain to the 
end of their days.' 

After that, the time at Milford was pure happiness. Erica 
leamt to love evcry inch of that lovely neighbourhood, from the 
hill of Rooksbury, with its fir-clad heights, to Trencham Lake 
nestled down among the surrounding heath hüls. In after- 
years she liked to recall all those peaceful days, days when time 
iad ceased to exist — at any rate, as an dement of friction in 
life. There was no hurrying here, and the recollection of it 
afterwards was a perpetual happiness. The quiet river where 
they had one day seen an otter, a marked event in their un- 
eventful days ; the farm with its red gables and its cr«owd of 
gobbling turkeys ; the sweet-smelling fir groves with their 
Sandy paths; and their owti particular wood where beeches, 
oaks, and silvery birch-trees were intermingled, with here and 
there a tall pine sometimes stately and erect, sometimcs blown 
aslant by the wind. 

Here the winding paths were bordered with golden moss, 
and sheltered by a tangled growth of bracken and bramble 
with now and then a little clump of heather or a patch of blue 
harebells. Evcry nook of that place grew familiär to them and 
had its special associations. There was the shady part under 
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the beeches where they spent the hot days, and this was always 
associated with fragments of * Macbeth' and 'Julius Caesar.' 
There was the cosy nook on the fir hill where in cool September 
they had read volume after volume of Walter Scott, Kaeburn 
not being allowed to have anything but light literature, and 
caring too little for * society ' novels to listen to them even now. 
Thero was the prettiest part of all down below, the bit of sandy 
cliff riddled with nest holes by the sand-martins ; here they 
discovered a little spring, the natural basin scooped out in the 
rock, festooned with ivy and thickly coated with the pretty 
green liverwort. Never surely was water so cold and clear as 
that wliich flowed into the basin with its ground of white sand, 
and overflowed into a little trickling stream ; while in the 
distance was heard the roar of the river as it feil into a small 
waterfall. There was the ford from which the place was named, 
and which Erica associated with a long happy day when Brian 
had come down to see her father. She remembered how they 
had watched the carts and horses splashing through the clear 
water, going in muddy on one side and Coming out clean on the 
other. She had just listencd in silence to the talk between 
Brian and her father, which happened to tum on Donovan 
Farrant. 

They discussed the effect of early education and sur- 
roundings upon the generality of men, and Raebum, while 
prophesying great things for Donovan's future, and hoping 
that he might live to see his first Budget, rather surprised them 
both by what he said about his tolerably well-known early life. 
He was a man who found it very difficult to make allowances 
for temptations he had never feit, he was convinced that undcr 
Donovan's circumstances he should have acted very differently, 
and he made the common mistake of judging others by himself. 
His ruggedly honest nature and stem sense of justice could not 
get over those past failings. However, this opinion about the 
past did not interfere with his present liking of the man. He 
liked him much ; and when, tow^ards the end of their six weeks' 
stay at Millford, Donovan invited them to Oakdene, he was 
really pleased to accept the invitation. He hoped to be well 
enough to speak at an important political meeting at Ash- 
borough about the middle of Oc tober, and as Ashborough was 
not far from Oakdene, Donovan wrote to propose a visit there 
en roräe, 

At length the last evening came. Raeburn and Erica 
climbed Rooksbury for the last time, and in the cool of the 
evening walked slowly home. 
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' I have always dreaded old age/ he said. ' But I shall 
dread it no more. This has been a foretaste of the autumn of 
life, and it has been very peaceful. I don't see why the wintef 
ßhonld not be the same, if I have you with me, little one.' 

* You'll have me as long as I am alive/ she said, giving bis 
streng band a little loving squeeze. 

* Truth to teil,' said Raebum, * I thought a few weeks ago 
that it W'ould be a case of — " Here lies Luke Raeburn, wjio 
dicd of litigation !" But, after all, to be able to work to the 
last is the happicst lot. 'Tis an enviable thing to die in 
harness.' 

They were Walking up a hill, a sort of ravine with steep 
high banks on either side, and stately pines stretching their 
blue-green foliage up against the evening sky. A red glow of 
sunset made the dark stems look like fiery pillars, and presently 
as they reached the brow of the hill the great crimson globe 
was revealed to them. They both stood in perfect silence 
watching tili it sank below the horizon. 

And a great peace filled Erica's heart, though at one time 
her father's wish would have made her sad and apprehensive. 
In former times she had set her whole heart on his leaming 
before death that he was teaching error. Now she had learnt 
to add to * Thy will be done,' the clause which it takes some of 
US a life time to learn to say, ^Not my will.' 



CHAPTER XXXIX. ] 

ASHBOROÜGH. 

There*s a brave fellow I There's a man of pluck I 
A man who is not afraid to say his say, 
Though a whole town's against him. 

LONGFELLOW, 

A man's love is the measure of his fitness for good or bad Company 
here or elsewhere. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The week at Oakdene proved in every way a success ; Raeburn 
liked his host heartily, and the whole atmosphere of the house was 
\ revelation to him. The last morning there had been a little 
olouded, for news had reached them of a teiTible colliery 
accident in the north of England. The calamity had a special 
gloom about it, for it might very easily have been prevented, 
the owncrs having long known that the mine was unsafe. 
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* I must say it is a little hard to see how such a homble 
sin as oarelessnoss of the lives of human beings can ever bring 
about the greater good which we believe evil to do/ said Erica, 
as she took her last walk in the wood with Donovan. 

* Tis hard to see at the time,' he replied. ' But I am con- 
vinced that it is so. The sin is never good, never right ; but 
when men will sin, then the result of the sin, however frightful, 
brings about more good than the perseverauce in sin with no 
catastrophe would have done. A longer deferred good, of course, 
than the good which would have resulted by adhering from the 
first to the right, and so far inferior.' 

* Of course,' said Erica, * I can see that a certain amount of 
iramediate good may result from this disaster. It will make 
the owners of other mines more carefuL' 

' And what of the hundred unseen workings that will result 
from it ? ' said Donovan, smiling. * In the first shock of horror 
one cannot even glimpse the larger view, but later on ' 

He paused for a minute ; they were down in the Valley close 
to the little church ; he opened the gate, and led the way to 
a bench under the great yew-trce. Sitting here, they could see 
the recumbent white cross, with its ever fresh crown of white 
flowers. Erica knew something of the story it told. 

* Shall I teil you what turned me from an anti-theist to an 
atheist,' said Donovan. * It was the horror of knowing that a 
little child's life had been ruined by carelessness. I had been 
taught to believe in a terrific phantom, who was severely just ; 
but when it seemed that the one quality of justice was gone, 
then I took refuge in the conviction that there could be no God 
at aU. That was a refuge for the time, for it is better to believe 
in no God than to believe in an immoral God, and it was long 
years before a better refuge found me. Yet, looking back now 
over these seven and twenty years, I see how that one little 
child's suffering has influenced countless lives ! how it was 
just the most beautifiil* thing that could have happened to 
herP 

Erica did not speak for a moment, she read half-dreamily 
the words engraved on tbe tombstone. Nearly sixteen years 
since that short, uneventful life had passed into the Unseen, 
and yet little Dot was at this moment influencing the world's 
history ! 

She was quite cheeiful again as they walked home, and, 
indeed, her relief about her father's recovery was so great that 
she could not be unhappy for long about anything. They found 
Raebum on the terrace witb Ralph aud Dolly at hia heels, and 
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the two-year-old baby, who went by the name of * Pickle ' on 
bis Shoulder. 

*I slmll quite miss tbese bairnies/ he said, as Donovan 
joined them. 

' Gee up, horsey 1 Gee up V shouted Pickle, from bis lofty 
perch. 

* And oh, daddy, may we go into Gleyshot wiv you V said 
Dolly, coaxingly. * Elica's father's going to give me a play-cat/ 

* And me a whip,' interposed Ralph. * We may come with 
you, father, mayn't we 1 ' 

* Oh 1 yes,' said Donovan, smiling, * if Mr. Eaebum doesn't 
mind a crowded carriage.' 

Erica had gone into the house. 

* I don't know how to let you go,' said Gladys. * We have 
so much enjoyed having you. I think you had much better 
stay here tili Monday, and leave those two to take care of 
themselves at Ashborough.' 

* Oh, no,' said Erica, smiling, * that would never do ! You 
don't realise what an event this is to me. It is the first 
time father has spoken since bis illness. Besides, I have not yet 
quite learnt to think bim well enough to look after himself, 
though of course he is getting quite strong again.' 

* Well, since you will go, come and choose a book for your 
joumey,' said Gladys. 

* Oh, I should like that,' said Erica ; * a nice, homeish sort of 
book, please, where the people lived in Arcadia and never heard 
of law-courts 1 ' 

Early in the aftemoon they drove to Greyshot, stopping 
first of all at the toy-shop. Raebiirn, who was in excellent 
epirits, fully entered into the difficulties of Dolly's choice. At 
length a huge toy-cat was produced. 

*0h, I should like that one !' said Dolly, clapping her hands : 
what a 'noimous, gleat big cat it is ! ' 

*I shouldn't have known what it was meant for,' said 

jAaebum, scrut inising the rather shapeless furry quadruped. 

How is it that you can't make them more like cats than this]' 

* I don't know, sir, how it is,' said the shopwoman ; ' we gct 
very good dogs, and rabbits, and donkeys, but they don't seem 
to have attained to the making of cats.' 

This view of the matter so tickled Raebum that he left 
Ralph and Dolly to see the * 'normous gleat big cat ' wrapped 
up, and went out of the shop laughing. 

But just outside, a haggard, wild-looking man came up to 
him, and began to address him in excited tones. 
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You are that vile atheist, Luke Raclvum !' he cried, *oh, 
I kiiow you well enough. I teil you, you liave lost mj sou's 
soul ; do you hear, wietched infidel, you destroyed my son's 
soul ! His guilt is upon you 1 And I will have vengeance ! 
vcnpreance !' 

* My friend,' said Raebum, quietly, * supposing your son had 
wliat you call a soul, do you tliink that I, a man, should be ablo 
to destroy it V 

* You have made him what you are yourself,' cried the man, 
* an accursed infidcl, an incamate devil ! but I teil you I will 
have vcngeance, vengeance !' 

* Have the goodness not to come so near my daughter,* said 
Raebum ; for the man was pnshing up rougbly against Erica, 
who had just come out of the shop. The words wcre spoken 
in such an authoritative manner that the man shrank back 
awed, and in another minute the childron had rejoined them, 
and they drove off to the Station. 

* What was that man saying V asked Erica. 

* Apparcntly his son has become a Secularist, and he means 
to revenge himself on me,* said Raebum. * If it wouldn't have 
lost me this train I would have given him in charge for using 
throatening language. But no doubt the poor fellow was half- 
witted.' 

Donovan had walked on to the Station and so had missed 
this incident, and though for the time it saddened Erica, yet 
she speedily forgot it in talking to the children. The arrival 
at Ashborough, too, was exciting, and she was so delighted to 
see her father onoe more in the enjoyment of füll health and 
strength that she could not long be disquieted about anything 
eise. It was a great happiness to her to hear him spcak upon 
any subject on which they were agreed, and his reception that 
e venin g at the Ashborough Town Hall was certainly a most 
magnificent one. The ringing cheers made the tears start to 
her eycs. The people had been roused by his late illness, and 
though raany of them disliked his thcological views, they feit 
that in political matters he was a man whom they could very 
ill spare. His speech was a remarkably powerful one, and 
calculated to do great good. Erica's spirits rose to tbeir very 
highest pitch, and as they went back together to their hotel, 
she kept both Raebum and Donovan in fits of laughter. It was 
long months since her father had seen her so brilliant and witty. 

* You are " fey," little one,' he said. * I prophecy a headache 
for you to-morrow.' 

And the prophecy came true, for Erica awoke the next 
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moming with a sense of miserable oppression. The day, too, 
was grey and dreary-looking, it seemed like a different world 
altogether. Kaebum was none the worse for bis exertions ; he 
took a quiet day, hoTvever, went for a walk with Donovan in 
the aftemoon, and set oflf in good time for bis evening lecture. 
It was Sunday evening, Erica was going to church with Donovan, 
and bad her Walking things on, when her father looked into the 
room to say good-bye. 

*What, going out?' he said. *You don't look fit for it, 
Eric' 

*0b !' she said, 'it is no use to give way to this sort of 
headache; it's only onc's wretched nerves.' 

* Well, take care of yourself,' he said, kissing her. *I belle ve 
you are wom out with all these weeks of attendance on a 
cantankerous old father.' 

She laughed and brightened up, going out with bim to the 
head of the stairs, and returning to watch bim from the window. 
Just as he left the door of the hotel, a small child feil face 
downwards on the pavement upon the opposite side of the road, 
and began to cry bitterly. Raeburn crossed over and picked 
up the small elf ; they could hear bim saying, *There, there, 
more frightened than hurt, I think,' as he brusbed the dust 
from the little thing's clothes. 

* How exactly like father!' said Erica, smiling ; *he never 
would let US think ourselves hurt I believe it is thanks to 
bim that Tom has grown up such a Stoic, and that I'm not a 
very lachrymosc sort of being.' 

A little later they started for church ; but towards the end 
of the Psalms Donovan feit a touch on bis arm. He turaed to 
Erica ; she was as^ white as death, and with a stränge, glassy 
look in her eyes. 

* Come,' she said, in a hoarse whisper, * come out with me.' 
He thought she feit faint, but she walked steadily down the 

aisle. When they were outside, she grasped bis arm and 
aeemod to make a great efFort to speak naturally. 

* Forgive me for disturbing you,' she said ; * but I have such 
a dreadful fecling that something is going to happen. I feel 
that I must go to my father.' 

Donovan thought that she was probably labouring under a 
delusion. He knew that she was always very anxioas about 
her father, and that Ashborough, owing to various memorics, 
was exactly the place whcre this anxiety would be likcly to 
weigh upon lier. He thought, too, that Raeburn was very 
likely ri^ht, and that she was rather overdone by the strain of 
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those long weeks of solitary attendance. But he was much 
too wise to attempt to reason away her fears ; he knew that 
nothing but her father's presence would set her at rest, and 
they walked as fast as they could to the Town Hall. He was 
just turning down a street which led into the High Street, 
when Erica drew him instead in the direction of a narrow by- 
way. 

* Down here,' she said, Walking straight on, as though she 
held some guiding clue in her band. 

He was astonished, as she could not possibly have becn in 
this part of the town before. Moreover, her whole bearing was 
vory stränge; she was still pale and trembling, and her un- 
gloved hands feit as cold as ice, while, although he had givcn 
her bis arm, he feit all the tirae that she was leading him. 

At length a sound of many voices was heard in the dis- 
tance. Donovan feit a «ort of thrill pass through the band 
that rested on bis arm, and Erica began to walk more quickly 
than ever. A minute more, and the little by-way led them out 
into the market-place. It was lighted with the electric light, 
and to-night the light was concentrated at one end, the end at 
which stood the Town Hall. Instinctively Donovan's eyos 
were tumed at once towards that brightest point, and also to- 
wards the sound, the subdued roar of the multitude which 
they had heard on their way. There was another sound, too — 
a man's ringing voice, a stentorian voice which reached them 
clearly even at that distance. Raebum stood alone, facing an 
angry, tumultuous throng, with bis back to the closed door of 
the building, and bis tawny eyes scanning the mass of hostile 
faces below. 

* Every Englishman has a rjght to freedom of speech. You 
ßhall not rob me or any other man of a right. I have fought 
for this all my life, and I will fight as long as IVe breath.' 

* That shall not be long 1 ' shouted another Speaker. 
* Forward, brothers ! Down with the infidel ! Vengeance 1 
vengeance I' 

The haggard, wild-looking man who had addressed Raebum 
the day before at Greyshot now sprang forward ; there was a 
surging movement in the crowd like wind in a comfield. 
Donovan and Erica, hurrying forward, saw Ilaebum sur- 
rounded on every side, forced away from the door, and at 
length half-stimned by a heavy blow from the fanatical leader ; 
then, taken thus at a disadvantage, he was pushed backwards. 
They saw him fall heavily down the stone steps. 

With a low cry, Erica rushed towards him, breaking away 
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from Donovan, and forcing a way through tliat rough crowd as 
If by magic. Donovan, though so much taller and strongar, 
was longor in reaching the foot of the steps, and wlien at 
length he had pushed bis way through the thickest part of the 
throng, ho was hindercd; for the haggard-looking man who 
had been the ringleader in the assault ran into bis very arms. 
He was evidently Struck with horror at the result of bis mad 
enterprise, and now mcditated flight. But Donovan stopped 
him. 

* You must come with me, my friend/ he exclaimed, seiziiig 
the fanatic by the coUar. 

Nor did he pause tili he had handed him over to a police- 
man. Then once more he forced a passage through the 
hushed crowd, and at last reached the foot of the steps. He 
found Erica on the ground, with her fatber's head raised on her 
knee. He was perfectly unconscious, but it seemed as if his 
spirit and energy had been transmitted to his child. Erica was 
giving Orders so clearly and authoritatively that Donovan could 
only marvel at her strength and composure. 

* Stand back!' she was saying, as he approached. *How 
can he come-to while you are shutting out the air 1 Some one 
go quickly, and fetch a door or a litter. You go, and you.' 

She indicated two of the more respectable-looking men, and 
they at once obeyed her. She looked relieved to see Donovan, 

* Won't you go inside, and speak to the people]' she said. 
* I have sent for a doctor. If some one doesn't go soon, they 
will come out, and then there might be a riot. Teil them, if 
they have any feeling for my father, to separate quietly. Don't 
let them all out upon these people j there is sure to be fighting 
if they meet. 

Donovan could not bear to leave her in such a position, but 
just then a doctor came up, and the police began to drive back 
the crowd ; and, since the people were rather awed by what 
had happened, they dispersed meekly enough. Donovan went 
into the Town Hall then, and gradually leamt what had taken 
place. It seemed that, soon after the beginning of Raeburn's 
iecture, a large crowd had gathered outside, headed by a man 
namcd Drosser, a street preacher, well known in Ashborough 
and the neighbourhood. This crowd had stormed the doors of 
the hall, and had crcated such an uproar that it was im- 
possible to proceed with the Iecture. The doors had been quite 
unequal to the immense pressure from without, and Raebum, 
forcseeing that they would give way, and knowing that, if the 
insurgents met his audience, there would be serious risk to tho 
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Kves of many, had insisted on trying to dismiss the crowd 
withoiit, or, at any rate, to secure some sort of order. Several 
had offered to go with him, but he had begged the audience 
to keep still, and had gone out alouo — the crowd being sc 
astoiiished by this unexpected move that they feil back for a 
moment before hun. Apparently his plan would have suc- 
ceeded very well had it not been for Drosser's deliberate 
assault. He had gained a hearing from the people, and would 
probably have dispersed them had he not been bome down by 
brüte force. 

It was no easy task to teil the audience what had hap- 
pened ; but Donovan was populär and greatly respected, and, 
thanks to his tact, their wrath, though very great, was re- 
Btrained. In fact, Raeburn was so well known to disapprove of 
any sort of violence that Donovan's appeal to them to preserve 
Order for his sake met with a deep, suppressed murmur of 
assent. When all was safe, he hurried back to the hotel, where 
tJiey wero glad enough of his Services. Raeburn had re- 
covered his senses for a minute, but only to sink almost im- 
mediately into another swoon. For many hours this went on : 
he would partly revive, even speak a few words, and then sink 
back once more. Every time Erica thought it would end in 
death, nor could she gather comfort from the looks of either of 
the doctors or of Donovan. 

'This is not the first time IVe been knocked down and 
trampled on,' said Raeburn, faintly, in one of his intervals of 
consciousness, * but it will be the last time.' 

And though the words were spoken with a touch of his 
native humour, and might have bome more than one Inter- 
pretation, yet they answered painfully to the conviction which 
lay deep down in Erica's heart. 

* Then let me send a telegram from the Asliborough Times 
office,' said Donovan to her, in one of the momentary pauses, 
* I have sent for your cousin and Mrs. Craigie, and for Brian.' 

For the first time Erica's outward composure gave way. 
Her mouth began to quiver and her eyes to fiU. 

' Oh ! thank you,' she said ; and there was something in her 
voice that went to Donovan's heart. 
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Theicfcre to \rhcm turn I but to Thee, the ineffable Name ? 

Builder and maker Thcu, of houses not made with handsl 
"What, bave fear of cbange frcm Thee who art ever the same? 

Doubt that Thy power can fiU the heart that Thy power expands? 



And \\hat is our failure here but a triumph's evidence 
' Für the fulnces of the days ? Have we withered or agonised ? 

i Why eke was the pause prolonged but that smging might issue thence 1 

"Why rußhed the dißcords in, but that harmony should be prized ? 

B. Browning. 



Early on the Monday moming, three anxious-looking travellers 
' arrived by the first train from London, and drove as fast as 

* might be to the Park Hotel at Ashborough. They were evj- 
^ dently expccted, for the moment their cab stopped, a door on 

^ one of the upper floors was opencd, and some one ran quickl j 

■: down the stairs to meet them. 

. * Is he better ] ' asked Aunt Jean. 

Erica shook her head, and, indeed, her face told them much 
j more than the brief words of the telegram. She was deathly 

i white, and had that weighed-dbwn look which people wear 

(■ when they have watched all night beside one who is hovering 

{; between life and death. She seemed to recover herseif a little 

as her band rested for a moment in Brian's. 

* He has been asking for you,' she said. ' Do go to him. 
The faintness has quite passed off, and they say inflammation 

jl has set in ; he is in frightful pain.' 

Her lips grew a shade whiter as she spoke, and, with an 

• effort, she seemed to turn away from some horrible recolleo- 
i tion. 

* There is some breakfast ready for you in here,' she said to 
f her aunt. *You must have something before you see himi 

Oh, I am so glad you have come, auntie ! ' 
^ Aunt Jean kissed her, and cried a little : trouble always 

! brought these two together, however much they disagreed at 

other times. Tom did not say a word, but began to cut a loaf 
p to pieces, as though they had the very largest appetites ; tho 

great pile of slices lay untouched on the trcncher, but the 

cutting had served ita purpose of a relief to his pent-up 

feelinga. 
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Later on thcrc was a consultation of doctors ; thcir vcrdict 
was, perhaps, a little morc hoj efiil than Erica had darcd to 
cxpcct. Her father had receivcd a foaiful internal injiiry, and 
was in the greatest danger, but thcre was still a chance that he 
might recover, it was just possible ; and knowing how his Con- 
stitution had rallied when every one had thought him dyitig 
throe years bcfore, she grcw very hqpeful. Without hope she 
cüuld hardly have got through those days, for thc sufiering was 
tcrrible. She hardly knew which she dreadcd raost, the nights 
of fever and delirium, when groans of anguish came from the 
writhing lips, or the days with thcir clcar consciousncss, when 
her father never uttered a word of complaint, but just silently 
endured the torture, replying always, if questioned as to the 
pain, * It's bearable/ 

His great strength and vigour made it seem all the more 
piteous that he should now be lying in the very extremity of 
sufFering, unable to bear even the weight of the bed-clothes. 
But all through that weary time his fortitudc ncver gave way, 
and the vein of humour which had stood him in such good 
stead all his life did not fail him even now. On the Monday, 
when he was suffering torments, they tried the application of 
leeches. One leech escaped, and they had a great himt for it, 
Raebum astonishing them all by coming out with one of his 
quaint flashes of wit, and positively making them laugh in spite 
of their anxiety and sorrow. 

The weary days dragged on, the torture grew worse, opium 
failed to deaden the pain, and sleep, except in the very briefest 
snatches, was impossible. But at last, on the Thuisday 
moming, a change set in, the suffering became less intense; 
they knew, however, that it was only because the end was 
drawing near, and the life energy failing. 

For the second time, Sir John Larkom came down from 
London to see the patient, but every one knew that there was 
nothing to be done. Even Erica began to understand that the 
time left was to be measured only by hours. She leamt it in 
a few words which Sir John Larkom said to Donovan on the 
stairs. She was in her own room with the door partly open, 
eagerly waiting for permission to go back to her father. 

* Oh, it's all up with the poor fellow,' she heard the London 
doctor say. * A wonderful Constitution ; most men would not 
have held out so long.' 

At the time the words did not convey any very clear 
meaning to Erica ; she feit no very sharp pang as she repeated 
the sentence to herseif ; there was only a curious numb feeling 
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at her hcai*t, and a sort of dull consciousness that Bhe muät 
move, must get away somewhere, do something active. It was 
at first almost a relief to her when Donovan retumed and 
knocked at her door. 

*I am afraid we ought to come to the court,' he said. 
'They will, I am sure, take yonr evidence as quickly as 
possible.' 

She remembered then that the man Drosser was to be 
brought up before the magistratea that morning ; she and 
Donovan had to appear as witnesses of the assault. She went 
into her father's room before she started; he had specially 
asked to see her. He was quite clear-minded and calm, and 
began to speak in a voice which, though weak and low, had the 
old musical ring about it.' 

* You ai*e going to give evidence, Eric,' he said, holding her 
hand in his. * Now, I don't forgive that fellow for having 
robbed me of life, but one must be just even to one's foes. 
They will ask you if you ever saw Drosser before j you will 
have to teil them of that scene at Greyshot, and you must be 
sure to say that I said, as we drove off, " No doubt the 
poor fellow is half-witted." Those were my words, do you 
remember V 

* Yes,' she said, repeating the words after him at his request, 
* I remember quite well.' 

* Those words may affect Drosser's case very much, and I 
don't wish any man to swing for me — I have always dis- 
approved of the death-penalty. Probably, though, it will be 
brought in as manslaughter — yes, almost certainly. There — go, 
my child, and come back to me as soon as you can.' 

But the examination proved too much for Erica's physical 
powers ; she was greatly exhausted by the terrible strain of 
the long days and nights of nursing, and when she found herseif 
in a hot and crowded court, pitilessly stared at, confronted by 
the man who was in fact her father's murderer, and closely 
questioned by the magistrate about all the details of that 
Suuday evening, her over-tasked strength gave way suddenly. 

She had told clcarly and distinctly about the meeting 
at Greyshot, and had statcd positively that in the Ashborough 
markct-place she had seen Drosser give her father a heavy 
blow, and thcu push him down the Town Hall steps. 

* Can you recoUect whether others pushed your father at the 
same time]' asked the magistrate. * Don't answer hurriedly ; 
this is an important matter.' 

All at once the whole scene came vividly before Erica — the 
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huge crowd, the glare of the lights, her father standing straight 
and tall, as she should never see him again, bis thick white 
hair stured by the wind, bis whole attitude that of indignant 
Protest; then the haggard face of the fanatic, the surging 
movement in the black mass of people, and that awful struggle 
and fall Was it he wbo was falling ] If so, she was surely 
witb him, falling down, down, endlessly down. 

There was a sudden stir and commotion in the court, a 
murmur of pity, for Luke Eaebum's daughter had fallen back 
senseless. 

When she came to herseif, she was lying on the floor of an 
office-like room, witb her bead on Mrs. MacNaughton's lap. 
Brian was bending over her, chafing her hands. A clock in the 
building Struck one, and the sound seemed to recall tbings to 
her mind. She started up. 

*0b!' she cried, *why am I not witb my father? Wbere 
have you taken me to V 

* It's all right, dear,' said Mrs. MacNaughton, soothingly : 
* you shall come back directly you are well enough.' 

* I remember it all now,' she said, * did I finish 1 Must I 
go back there V 

It was some relief to know that Donovan had been able to 
Supplement her evidence, and that the examination was in fact 
over, Drosser having been remanded for a week. She insisted 
on going back to the hotel at once, and spent the whole of the 
aftemoon and evening witb her father. He was not in great 
pain now, but very restless, and growing weaker every hour. 
He was able, however, to see several of bis friends, and though 
the farewells evidently tried him, he would not refuse to see 
those wbo had come hundreds of miles for that last glimpse. 

*What does it matter if I am exhaustedT he said, when 
some one remonstrated witb him. * It will make no dijfference 
at all as far as I am concerned, and it will be a happiness to 
them for the rest of their lives. Besides, I shall not die to- 
day, perhaps not to-morrow ; depend upon it I shall die hard.' 

They persuaded Erica to rest for the first part of the night. 
She left Tom and Brian to watch, and went to her room, 
making them promise to call her if there were any signs of 
change. 

At last the füll realisation had come to her ; though she 
hated leaving her father, it was yet a sort of relief to get away 
iuto the dark, to be able to give way for a moment. 

' Anything but this, oh, God/ she sobbed, ' anythiug but 
thisl' 
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All eise would have bccii easy enough to bcar, but that he 
öhould be killed by tho violeuce and bigotry of one who at any 
nitc callcd himself a Christian, this seemed to her not tolcrable. 
Tho hope of ycars had rcceived its deathblow, the lifo she most 
lovcd was siuking away in darkiicss, tho work which shc had 
so bravoly taken as her lifo- work was all but over, and she had 
fiiilcd. Ycs, in spite of all her efibrts, all her longings, all her 
love, she had failed, or at any mte apparently faikjd, and in 
momcnts of great agony wo do not — in fact cannot — distingnish 
bet wcon the real and the apparent. Christ Himself could not do it 

She did not dare to let her sobs rise, for it was one of the 
trials of that tirac that thcy were not in their own home, but 
in a busy hotcl where the partitions were thin and overy sound 
could be beard in the adjoining rooms. Moreover, Aunt Jean 
was slceping with her, and must not be disturbed. But as she 
lay on the floor trying to stifle the restrained sobs which shook 
her from hcad to foot, trying to check the bitter teans which 
would come, her thoughts were somehow lifted quite away 
from the prescnt ; stränge little memories of her childish days 
retumed to her, days when her father had been to her tlio 
living incamation of all that was noble and good. Often it is 
not the great evcnts of a child's lifo which aro so vividly 
rcmembered ; mcmory secms to be strangcly capricious, and 
will Single out some special word or deed, some tiifling sign of 
love, which has stamped itself indelibly upon the brain to bear 
its golden harvest of responding love through a lifetime. 
Vividly thcre camc back to her now the eager happiness with 
which she had awaitcd a long-promised treat, as a little thing of 
so von ycars old. Her father was to take her on some special 
excursion, she had long ago forgottcn what the particular 
occasion was, only it was something that could come but once, 
the day lost, tho treat would be lost. But the evening before, 
when she was on the very tip-toe of expectation, a celebrated 
action for libel had come to an end much sooner than was 
expccted, and when her father returncd in the evening he had 
to teil her that his case was to come on the next day, and that 
he could not possibly take her. Even now she could recall the 
bitterness of the disappointment, but not so vividly as the look 
in her futhcr's face as he lifted her off the floor where she had 
thrown hersclf in the abandonmcnt of her grie£ He had not 
Said a word thcn about the enormity of crying, he had just hold 
her closely in his arms, fceling the disappointment a thousand 
times more than she feit it hersclf, and fully realising that the 
loss of such a long-looked-for hapi)iness was to a child what 
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the loss of thousands of pounds would be to a man. He had 
been patient with her, though she had entirely failed to sce 
why he could not put off the case just for that day ! 

* You'll understand one day, little one,' he had said, * and 
be glad that you have had your share of pain in a day that will 
advance the cause of liberty.' 

She remembered protesting that that was impossible, that 
she should always be miserable ! at which he had only smiled. 

Tlicn it camc to Erica that the life upon earth was, after 
all, as compared with the etemal life, what the day is in the 
life of a child. It seemed everything at the time, but wa3 in 
truth such a fragment. And as she lay there — in the im- 
measurably greater agony of later life, once more sobbing, * I 
had hoped, I had planned, this is more than I can bear !' — a 
Comforter infinitely greater, a Father whose love was infinitely 
stronger, drew her so near that the word *near' was but a 
mockery, and told her, as the earthly father had told her with 
such perfect truth, * One day you will understand, child ; one 
day you will be glad to have shared the pain !' 

In the next room there was for some time quiet. Poor 
Tom, heavy with grief and weariness, feil asleep beside the 
fire ; Raebum was for the most part very still, as if wrapped in 
thought. At length a heavy sigh made Brian ask if he were 
in pain. 

* Pain of mind,' he said, * not of body. Don't misunderstand 
me,' he said, after a pause, with the natural fear lest Brian 
should fancy his Secularism failed him at the near approach of 
death. * For myself I am content ; I have had a very füll life, 
and I have tried always — ^yes, I think I may say always — to 
work entirely for the good of Humanity. But I am wretched 
about Erica. I do not see how the home can be a very happy 
one for her when I am gone.^ 

For a minute Brian hesitated ; but it seemed to him, when 
he thought out the matter, that a father so loving as Raeburn 
would feel no jealousy at the thought that the love ho had 
deeraed exclusively his own might, after all, have been given 
to another. 

* I do not know whether I am right to teil you,' he said 
* Would it make you happier to know that I love Erica — that I 
have loved her for nearly nine years V 

Raebum gave an ejaculation of astonishment. There was 
a long silence ; for, the idea once suggested to him, he began to 
see what a likely thing it was, and to wonder that he had not 
thought of it before. 
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* I think you are well suited to each other/ he said at last. 

* Now I understand your yisit to Florence. What took you 
away again so suddenly?* 

Brian told him all about the day at Fiesole. He seemed 
greatly touched; all the little proofs and coincidences whicb 
had never Struck him at the time were so piain now. They 
were still discussing it when, at about five o'clock, Erica 
retumed. She was pale and sad, but the wom, harassed, 
miserable look had quite gone. It was a stränge time and place 
for a betrothaL 

* Brian has been telling me about the day at Fiesole,' said 
Raebum, letting his weak, nerveless hands play about in her 
hair, as she knelt beside the bed. *You have been a leal bairn 
to me, Eric ; I don't think I could have spared you then, even 
though Brian so well deserved you. But now it makes me very 
happy to leave you to him; it takes away my only care.' 

Erica had coloured faintly, but there was an absence of 
responsiveness in her manner which troubled Raeburn. 

* You do still feel as you did at Fiesole 1 ' he asked. * You 
are sure of your own mind ] You think you will be happy 1 ' 

* I love Brian,' she said, in a low voice. * But, oh, I can*t 
think now about being happy ! ' She broke off suddenly and 
hid her face in the bed-clothes. 

There was silence in the room. In a minute she raised 
herseif, and tumed to Brian, who stood beside her. 

* You will understand,' she said, looking right into his eyes. 

* There is only one thing that I can feel just now. You do 
understand, I know.' 

With a sudden Impulse, she threw her arms round his neck 
and kissed him. 

And Brian did understand. He knew, too, that she wanted 
to have her father to herseif. Even in the very fulfilment of 
his desire, he was obliged to stand aside, obliged even yet to 
be patient. Never surely had an impulsive, impetuous man a 
longer trainin g I 

When he had gone, Raebum talked for some time of Erica's 
future, talked for so long, indeed, that she grew impatient. How 
trifling now seemed the sacrifice she had made at Fiesole to 
which he kept on referring ! 

* Oh, why do you waste the time in talking of me 1 * she 
said at last. 

* Why ] ' he said, smiling. * Because you are my bairn — of 
what eise should I speak or think 1 For myself, I am very 
content, dear, though I should have liked a few more years of 
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work. It was not to be, you see ; and, in the end, no doubt 

this will werk good to the cause of ' he broke off, un- 

willing to pain her. 

^Ah, child r he said, after a pause, * how miserable you and 
I might have been for these two years if we had not loved each 
other ! You are not to think, little one, that I have not known 
what your wishes have been for me. You, and Brian, and 
Osmond, and of late that noble fellow Farrant, have often made 
me see that Christianity need not necessarily warp the intellect 
and cripple the lifo. I believe that for you, and such as you, 
the System is not rooted in selfishness. But, dear, you are but 
the exceptions, the rare exceptions ! I know that yoii have 
wished with all your heart that I should come to think as you 
do, while I have been wishing you back into the ranks of 
Secularism. Well \ it wasn't to be. We each of us lost our 
wish. But there is this left, that we each know the other to 
be honest ; each deem it a case of honest mistake. IVe feit 
that all along. We've a common love of truth, and a common 
love of hmnanity ! Oh, my child ! spite of all the creeds, we 
are very near to each other !' 

*Very near,' she whispered. And words which Charles 
Osmond had spoken years ago retumed to her memory. *I 
think death will be your gate of lifo I You will wake up, and 
exclaim, "Who'd have thought itl'" 

After all, death would, in a sense, make them yet nearer ! 
Bat human nature is weak, and it is hard for us to realise the 
Unseen! She could not then feel that it was anything but 
hard, bitter, heart-breaking, that he should be leaving her in 
this way. 

The pain had now almost entirely ceased, and Eaebum, 
though very restless, was better able to talk than on the pre- 
vious day. He asked for the first time what was passing in 
the World, showed special interest in the accounts of the late 
coUiery accident, and was greatly touched by the gallaat efforts 
of the rescuers, who had to some extent been successful. He 
insisted, too, on hearing what the various papers had to say 
about bis own case, listening sometimes with a quiet smile, 
sometimes with a gleam of anger in bis eyes. After a very 
abusive article, which he had specially desired to hear, he leant 
back with an air of weariness. 

* I'm rather tired of this sort of thing !' he said, with a 
sigh. *What will the Herald do when it no longer has me 
to abuse?' 

Of Drosser and of the events of that Simday evening he 
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spoke strangely little. Wbat he did say was, for the most part^ 
Said to Professor Grosse. 

*You say I was rash to go alone,' he replied, when the 
Professor had opened the subject. * Well, that may be. It is 
not, perhaps, the first time that in personal matters Fve been 
lacking in due caution. But I thought it would prevent a 
riüt. I still think it did so.' 

* And what is your feeling about the whole matter V asked 
the Professor. * Do you forgive Drosser for having given you 
this mortal injury V 

* One must bow to necessity,* said Raebum, quietly. * When 
you speak of forgiving, I don't quite understand you ; but I 
don't intend to hand down a legacy of revenge to my succes- 
Bors. The law will duly punish the man, and future atheists 
will reap the benefit of my death, There is, after all, you 
know, a certain satisfaction in feeling that I died as I have lived 
in defending the right of free speech. I can't say that I could 
not have wished that Drosser had made an end of me at nine- 
and-seventy rather than at nine-and-forty. But the people will 
not forget the manner of my dying. I shall live on in their 
hearts, and that is a glorious immortality ! the only immortality 
I have ever looked for !' 

In the aftemoon, to the astonishment of all, Mr. Fane- 
Smith came over from Greyshot, horrified to hear that the man 
whom he had once treated with scant justice and actual dis- 
courtesy was lying on his death-bed, a victim to religious 
fanaticism. Spite of his very hard words to her, Erica had 
always respected Mr. Fane-Smith, and she was glad that he 
had come at the last. Her aunt had not come ; she had 
hesitated long, but in the end the recollection that Greyshot 
would be greatly scandalised, and that, too, on the very eve 
of her daughter's wedding, turned the scale. She sent affcc- 
tionate messages and a small devotional book, but stayed at 
home. 

Mr. Fane-Smith apologised frankly and fully to Raebum for 
his former discourtesy, and then plunged at once iuto eager 
questions and eager arguments. He could not endure the 
thought that the man in whom at the last he was able to 
recognise a certain nobility of character, should be sjnking 
down into what he considered everlasting darkness. Bitterly 
did he now regret the indilFarence of form er years, and the 
actual uncharitableness in which he had of late indulged. 

Raebum lay very passively listening to an impassioned 
Bctiing fnilh of the gospel, liis hands wandering about restlcssly, 
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picking up little bits of the covcrlct in that stränge way so 
often noticed in dying people. 

* You are mistaken/ he said, when at length Mr. Fane-Smitb 
ceased. * Had you argued with me in former ycars, you would 
never have convinced me, your books and tracts could never 
have altered my firm convictions. All my life I have had 
tracts and leaflets showered down upon me, with letters from 
pious folks desiring my conversion. I have had innumerable 
letters, telling me that the writers were praying for me. Well, 
I think they would have done better to pray for some of my 
orthodox opponents who are leading immoral lives ; but, in so 
far as prayers show a certain amount of human interest, I am 
very willing that they should pray for me, though they would 
have shown better taste if they had not informed me of their 
Bupplications. But don't mistakc me ! it is not in this way 
that you will ever prove the truth of your relrgion. You must 
show justice to your opponents, first ! You must put a dilFerent 
spirit into your pet word, " Charity." I don't think you can 
do it ! I think your religion false ! I consider that it is rooted 
in selfishness and superstition 1 Being convinced of this when 
1 was still young, I had to find some other System to take its 
place. That System I found in Secularism. For thirty years 
I have lived as a Secularist and have been perfectly content, 
notwithstanding that my life has been a very hard one. As a 
Secularist I now die content.' 

Mr. Fane-Smith shuddered. This was of course inexpressibly 
painful to him. He could not see that what had disgusted 
Raeburn with religion had been the distortion of Christas teach- 
ing, and that in truth the Secularist creed embodied much of 
the truest and loftiest Christianity. 

Once more he reiterated his arguments, striving hard to 
show by words the beauty of his religion. But Christianity 
can only be vindicated by dceds, can only be tinily shown forth in 
lives. The country, the * Christian Country,' as it was fond of 
Styling itself, had had thirty years in which to show to Raeburn 
the lovingkindness, the brotherhood, the lofty generosity which 
each professed follower of Christ ought to show in his life. 
Now the time was over, and it was too late. 

The dying man beut forward, and a hard look came into his 
eyes, and a sternness overspread his calm face. 

* What has Christianity done for me]' he asked. *Look at 
my life. See how I have been treated.' 

And Mr. Fane-Smith was speechless. Conscience-stricken, 
he knew that to this there was no reply that he could honest ly 
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make ; and a question dawned upon his mind — Was his own 
* Christianity * really that of Christ 1 

As evening drew on, Raebum's life was slowly ebbing away. 
Very slowly, for to the last he fought for breath. All his 
nearest friends were gathered round him, and to the end he 
was clearly conscious, and, as in life, calmly philosophical. 

* I have been well " friended '' all my life,' he said once, 
looking round at the faces by hi^ bedsido. 

They were all too broken-hearted to rcspond, and there were 
long silences, broken only by the labouring breath and restless 
movements of the dying man. 

Towards midnight there was a low roll of distant thunder, 
and gradually the storm drew nearer and nearer. Raeburn 
asked to be raised in bed, that he might watch the lightning, 
which was unusually beautiful. It was a stränge, weird scene 
— the plainly furuished hotel room, sparsely lighted by candles, 
the sad gi'oup of watchers, the pale, beautiful face of the young 
girl bending over the pillow, and the streng, rugged Scotchman, 
with his white hair and keen brown eyes, upon whose face 
death had already set his pale tokens. From the uncurtained 
Window could be seen the dark outline of the adjacent houses, 
and the lights lower down the hill scattered here and there 
throughout the sleeping city. Upon all this the yivid lightning 
played, and the distant thunder foUowed with its mighty crash, 
roUing and echoing away among the surrounding hills. 

* I am glad to have seen one more storm,' said Raeburn. 
But soon he grew weary, tired just with the slight exertion 

of looking and listening. He sighed. To a strong, healthy 
man in the very prime of life, this failing of the powers was 
hard to bear. Death was very near ; he knew it well enough 
— knew it by this slow, sure, painless sinking. 

He held Erica's band more closely, and after that lay very 
still, once or twice asking for more coverings over his fect. 
The night wore on. After a long silence, he looked up once 
more and said to Tom, 

' I promised Hazeldine a sovereign towards the fund for ' 

He broke off with a look of intense weariness, adding after an 
interval — * He'U teil you. See that it's paid.' 

The storm had passed, and the golden-red dawn was just 
breaking, when once more the silence was broken. 

* Come nearer, Eric,' he whispered — * nearer ! * 
Then came a long pause. 

There was stillness — that fearful stillness, when the watchers 
begin to hiish their very breath, that they may catch the last 
faint breathings 1 Poor Tom could stand it no longer ; he 
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just buried bis face in bis bands and sobbed. Perbaps Erica 
envied bim. Violent grief would surely bave been more 
endurable tban tbis temble sinkiüg, tbis dread of not keeping 
up to tbe end. Was sbe falling with bim down tbose borrible 
Steps? was sbe sinkiüg witb bim beneatb tbe cold, green 
waves ? Ob, deatb — cruel deatb ! wby bad be not taken tbem 
tügetber on tbat summer day 1 

Yet wbat was sbe saying ? Tbe deatb-angel was but God's 
messenger, and ber fatber could never, never be beyond tbe 
care of One wbo loved bim infinitely — eternallyl If He tbe 
Fatber were taking bim from ber, wby, sbe would trust Him, 
tbougb it sbould crusb ber wbole world ! 

* Nearer, Eric — nearer ! ' How tbose last words rang in ber 
ears as sbe waited tbere witb ber bands in bis ! Sbe knew 
tbey would be tbe last, for be was sinking away into a dreamily 
passive State — just dying because too tired to live. 

'Nearer, nearer!' Was tbis agony indeed to beal tbe 
terrible division between tbem ] Ab ! raystery of evil, mys- 
tery of pain, mystery of deatb ! only tbe love of tbe Infinitely 
Loving can fathom you — only tbe trust in tbat Love give us a 
glimpse of your meaning ! 

Sbe feit a tigbtening of tbe fingers tbat clasped bers. He 
was still conscious ; be smiled ; — just sucb a smile as be used 
to give ber wben, as a little tbing, sbe bad fretted about bis 
leaving bome. 

Sbe pressed ber quivering lips to bis, clung to bim, and 
kissed bim again and agaia Tbere was a sigb. A long in- 
terval; and anotber sigb. Afber tbat, silence. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

RBSULTS CLOSBLT FOLLOWING. 

Bat tbat one man sbould die Ignorant wbo bad oapacity for know- 
lüilge, tbis I call a tragedy. 

Cabltle. 

Not on tbe clasp of oonsoiousness— on Thee my life depends. 

Not wbat I tbink, bat wbat Tbou art, makes sure. 

George MaoDonald. 

A WAVB of strangely varied feeling swept tbrougb tbe country 
in tbe next four-and-twenty bours. From tbe Raebumites 
came a burst of mingled wratb and grief; and a bitter outcry 
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against the religioa which inevitably, they thought, tended to 
produce such fanatics as Drosser. From the ^oor and op- 
pressed came a murmur of blank despair; they had looked 
upon Raeburn as the deliverer from so much that now weighed 
upon them, and were so perfectly conscious that he understood 
their wants and diflBculties in a way which others failed to do, 
that his death in the very prime of manhood simply stunned 
them. The liberal-minded feit a thrill of horror and indijma- 
tion at the thought that such deeds as this could take place in 
the nineteenth Century ; realising, however, with a shudder 
that the rash act of the ignorant fanatic was, in truth, no 
worse than the murder of hatred, the perpetual calumny and 
injustice which thousands of professing Christians had meted 
out to Raeburn. In nothing had the un-Christ-likeness of the 
age been more conspicuous than in the way in which Raeburn 
had all his life been treated. 

The fashionable world feit a sort of uncomfortableness. 
The news reached them at their laziest time of year ; they 
came in from shooting-parties to read the account in the 
papers ; they discussed it in ball-rooms and at evening parties 
at Brighton and Greyshot, and ihe other autumnal resorts. 
* So he was dead ! Well, really they were tired of hearing his 
name ! It was rather horrible, certainly, that his daughter 
should have seen it all, but such infamous creatures as Raeburn 
had no business to have daughters. No doubt she would stand 
it very well — anything, you know, for a little notoriety. Such 
people lived for notoriety ! Of coursc the papers had put in 
a lot of twaddle that he had said on his death-bed — " Always 
had tried to work entirely for the good of humanity," and that 
sort of nonsense. This coffee ice is excellent ! Let me get 
you another/ after which the subject would be dropped, and 
the Speakers would retum to the ball-room to improve upon 
Raeburn's life, which they presumed so severely to criticise, by 
a trois temps enlivened by a broad flirtation. 

Here and there a gleam of good was efFected, inasmuch as 
some of the excessively narrow began to see what narrowness 
leads to. Mr. Cuthbcrt, Coming home from his annual Swiss 
tour, was leaning back sleepily in a first-class carriage at the 
Folkestone Station, when the voice of a newsboy recalled him 
to the everyday world with a slight shock. There was the 
usual list of papers ; he was sleepy and thought he would not 
get one, but then came the loud voice, not a couple of yards 
from his ear, * Death of Mr. Raeburn ! Dcath of Luke Raeburn 
tliis da-ay?' 
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Mr. Cuthbert had bis head out of the window in a moment. 

*Ifere, paper!' 

'These boys will call anything to seil tbeir papers,' he 
remarked to his companion ; * I dare say it's nothiug more 
than a rumour.* 

* Precious good thing for the country if it was true/ replicd 
the other, a young fellow of two-aud-twenty who dawdled 
ihrough lifo upon an income of 5000/. a-year, and found it 
quite possiblc to combine the enjoyment of lax liviug with tlie 
due expression of very orthodox sentimcnts. 

Mr. Cuthbert did not answer ; his eye was travclling down 
a column of the newspaper, and he feit a curious pricking of 
remorse as he read. He had onee bccn rüde to Erica llue- 
bum : he had all his lifo retailed dubious stories about her 
father, knowing all the time that had any one belicved such 
stories of himself upon such shaky evidcnce, he would bave 
used very strong language about thcm. And now this fellow 
was dead ! Curiously enough, Mr. Cuthbert, who had many 
ti.nes remarked that *Raebum ought to be shut up, or botter 
still hung,' was now the one to wish him alive again. Ugh ! it 
was a horrible story. He quite shivered as he read the account 
of those days of torture. 

But in a room at the Park Hotel, Ashborougb, two very 
different men were discussing the same subject. Mr. Fane- 
Smith, with all his faults, had always been well-intcntioncd, 
and tliough frightful härm may be done by people with good 
intentions, they can never stand upon the same level as those 
who wilfiilly and maliciously oifcnd. All too plainly now he 
eaw how grievously he had failed with regard to Ilaeburn, 
and patiently did he listen to Donovan's account of the 
really good work which Raebum had effected in many 
instances. 

* Much as you may hate his views, you must at least see 
that, as some one has well expressed it, "It takes a high- 
souled man to move the masses even to a cleaner stye." And 
I say that a man who worked as he w^orked, striving hard to 
teach the people to live for the general good, advocating tcm- 
pcmnce, promoting the spread of education, and somehow 
winning those whoui no one eise had ever touched to take an 
intelligent interest in politics, in science, and in the future of 
the race, that such a man claims our respect however much we 
may disagree with him.' 

* But that he should have dicd ignorant like this !' ex- 
claimcd Mr. Fane-Smith, with a shudder. 
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* 'Tis in trutb a tragedy,' said Donovan, sighing. ' But I 
can well believe that in another world the barriers wbicb he 
allowed to distort bis vision will be removed ; tbe very con- 
tinuance of existence would surely be sufficient.' 

* You are a universalist?' said Mr. Fane-Smith, not in tbe 
condemnatory tone be would once bave assumed, but bumbly, 
anxiously, like one wbo gropes bis way in a dark place. 

* Yes,' replied Donovan. * Believing in a universal Fatber, 
I am naturally tbat Upon any other system, wbat do you 
make of tbe good wbicb exists in so many of those wbo deny 
all in wbicb you believe 1 Wbere does tbe good go toi I 
stood beside tbe deatb-bed of tbat noble man tbis morning. 
At the very last I saw most touching proofs of bis strong sense 
of justice, bis bonesty, bis desire to promote the good of 
others, bis devotion to bis cbild. Can you believe tbat all 
that goodness, wbicb of necessity comes from God, is to go 
down into wbat you call everlasting punishment] Don*t 
mistake me. Thank God tbere is a punishment wbicb no one 
would wisb to forego, such punishment, such drawing fortb of 
the native good, such careful help in tbe rooting out of wbat is 
evil as all good fatbers give to their children.* 

They were interrupted by the opening of tbe door. Mr. 
Fane-Smith started and almost trembled wben, on turning 
round, be saw Erica. She was pale, but pretematurally calm 
— looking, however, they all feit, as if /in her fatber's death she 
had received her own death-blow. 

*I thought I heard you,' she said, in that strangely 
* gravened ' voice wbicb is sometimes one of tbe consequences 
of great and sudden trouble. *Has Donovan taken you into 
tbe next room ] Will you come ] ' 

For bis life Mr. Fane-Smith could not bave refused any- 
thing wbicb she asked bim; tbere was something in her 
manner that made tbe tears rusb to bis eyes, tbough he was 
not, as a rule, easily moved. 

He foUowed her obediently, tbough witb a sort of reluct- 
ance ; but wben he was once tbere he was glad. Ever since 
the previous day he had not been able to rid himself of that 
Stern, bard look witb wbicb Raebum had so terribly rebuked 
him; it had persistently haunted bim. Tbere was nothing 
Stern in tbis dead face. It was still and passionless, bearing 
the look of repose wbicb, spite of a barassed life, it had always 
borne in moments of leisure. He bardly looked as tbough be 
were dead. Erica could almost bave fancied tbat he was but 
resting after tbe toils of a bard day, baving fallen aaleep for a 
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few minutes, as äbe Lad often seeu him in bis arm-chair on a 
Suiiday evening. 

Mr. Fane-Smith did not say a word, bis eyes wandered 
from the calm face to the still hands which clasped some sprigs 
of bis native heather, the heather which Donovan's children 
had sont only the day before, but just in time to win one of 
bis last smiles. Donovan and Erica spoke togetber in low 
tones, but something in the sound of that * gravened ' voice 
arrested Mr. Fane-Smitb's attention. He had not heard what 
had passed before, and there was nothing special in the words 
that feil now npon bis ear ; it was ratber that bis own soul was 
in a State of receptivity, and so through the first Channel that 
came to band he was able to receive a new trutb. 

*I am only bis child ; God is bis Father.' 

And there, by the lifeless body of Luke Raebum, one, wbo 
during bis life had judged him with the very hardest judgment, 
leamt for the first time what Fatherhood means. 

As long as there was anytbing to be done, Erica struggled 
on, altbougb the days were terribly hard, and were rendered 
infinitely barder by the sort of publicity which attended them. 
There was the necessity of appearing at the inquest ; there was 
the necessity of reading every word that was written about her 
father. She could not belp reading the papers, could not keep 
her hands ofi' them, tbough even now most cruel things were 
Said. There was the necessity of attending the great public 
funeral in London, of seeing the thousands of grief-stricken 
people, of listening to the prcfessor's words so broken with 
sobs that tbey could bardly be heard. A week later there was 
the necessity of going down to the Ashborougb assizes to 
appear as a witness in the trial of Drosser. 

* What do you feel towards this man?' some one asked her 
once. 

* A great pity,' she replied. * It is not nearly so hard for 
me to forgive this poor fanatic, as to forgive those wbo have 
taught him bis dark creed, or to forgive those wbo, while call- 
ing themselves Christians, have hated my father with the 
batred that is quite as bad as murder.' 

But when the trial was over, and there was no longer any 
necessity to do anytbing, Erica suddenly broke down. She had 
never tili now yielded, tbough not a night had passed in which 
ßhe bad not been baunted by the frightful recollections of that 
Sunday evening and the days foUowing. But the evening she 
returned from Ashborougb she could hold out no longer. 

Yery quietly she bore that sad returu to tbe empty bouse, 



going into all the familiär rooms and showing no sign of grief, 
beoause those shc lovcd were with her, watching her with the 
anxious solicitude which people cannot help showing at such a 
time, though it is usually more of a trial than a comfort. 
Erica longed inexpressiblj to be alone, and when at length, 
dcceived by her unnatural calm, they wcro persuaded to leave 
her, sbe crept down to the study an# shut hersclf in, and no 
longer tried to resist the inevitable, the mere surroundings 
were quite sufficient to open the flood-gates of her grief : the 
books which her father had loved, the table, the cmpty chair, 
the curious cactus which they had brought back from Italy, 
and in the growth of which they had takcn such an interest ! 
the desk at which her father had toiled for so many long years. 
She hid her face from the light, and broke into a passionate fit 
of wceping. Then exhausted, ncrveless, powerless, she could 
no longcr cope with that aniruish of rcmembrance which was 
her nightly torment. ünce more there rose before her that 
horrible scene in the Ashborough market-place ; once more she 
could see the glare of light, the huge crowd, the sudden trea- 
cherous movement, the fall : once more she heard the crash, 
the hushed murmur ; once more feit the wild struggle to get 
through that pushing, jostling throng that she might somehow 
reach him. That nightmare recollection only gave place to a 
yet more painful one, to the memory of days of such agony 
that to recall thcm was almost to risk her reason. She had 
striiggled bravely not to dwcll upon these things, but thia 
night her strength was gonc, she could do nothing, and Brian. 
Coming at last to sock her, found that thc" climax he had long 
foresecn had come. 

* Oh,' she sobbed, * if you love me, Brian, be willing to let 
me go ! Don't pray for me to live ! promise that you will not!' 

A shade came over Brian's face. Was the dead father still 
to absorb all her love 1 Must he even now resign all to him ] 
Lose Erica at last after these long years of waiting 1 There 
was a look of agony in his eyes, but lie answcred quietly nnd 
firmly, — 

* I will pray only that God's will may be done, darling.* 

A sort of relief was apparent in Erica's flushcd, tearstaincd 
face, as though he had given her leave to be ill. 

After that, for long, wcary weeks she lay at the very gate 
of death, and those wlio watched by her had not the heart to 
wish her back to life again. 
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CHAPTER XUL 

A NBW YBAR'S DAWN. 

And the mnrky planets, I perceived, were bat cradles for the infant 

spirits of the universe of light And in sight of this immeasurability 

of life no sadness could endure .... And I exclaimed, Oh 1 how beauti- 
fal is death, seeing that we die in a world of life and of creation without 
end 1 And I blessed God for my life upon earth, bnt mnch more for the 
life in those nnseen depths of the nniverse which are emptied of all but 
the Sapreme Beality, and where no earthly life or perishable hope can 
enter. Bichteb. 

For many weeks Erica had scarcely a conscious interval Now 
and theu she had been dimlj aware that Briau was in the 
room, or that Aunt Jean, and Mrs. MacNaughton, and her 
many Secularist friends were nursing her ; but all had been 
vague, dream-like, seen through the distorting fever-mist. One 
night, however, she woke after a sleep of many hours to see 
things once more as they really were. There was her little 
room, with its green-panelled walls, and its familiär pictures, 
and familiär books. There was Aunt Jean sitting beside the 
fire, tuming over the pages of an Idol-Breaker, while all the air 
seemed to be ringing and echoing with the soimd of church 
bells. 

* Auntie,' she said, * what day is it 1 ' 
Aunt Jean came at once to the bed-side. 

* It is New-year's Day,' she said ; * it Struck twelve about 
five minutes ago, dear.' 

Erica made no comment, though the words brought back to 
her the sense of her desolation — brought back to her, too, the 
remembrance of another New-year's Day long ago, when she 
had stood beside her father on the deck of the steamer, and the 
bells of Calais had gaily pealed in spite of her grief. She took 
the food her aunt brought her, and promised to go to sleep 
once more. 

* I shall have to wake up again to this misery !' she thought 
to herseif. * Oh, if one could only sleep right on ! ' 

But God sometimes saves us from what we have most 
dreaded ; and when, at sunrise, Erica woke once more, before 
any recoUection retumed to her mind, she became conscious of 
One who said to her, ' Lo, I am with you alway ! Behold, I 
make all things new ! ' 

Streaks of golden light were stealing in between the window- 
curtains. She lay quite still, able to face life once more in the 

D D 
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Btrength ofthat Inner Presence; able to endure the well-known 
sights and soiinds, because she could once more realise that 
there was One Who made even * the wrath of man to praise ' 
Hirn ; Who, out of blackest evil and cruellest pain, could at 
length bring good. Presently, passing |rom the restfulness of 
that conscious communion, she remembered a stränge dream 
she had had that night. 

She had dreamed that she was sitting with Donovan in the 
little churchyard at Oakdene ; in her band she held a Greek 
Testament, but upon the page had only been able to see one 
sentence. It ran thus, *Until the times of the Restitution of all 
things.' Donovan had insisted that the word should rightly 
be * restoration.' She had clung to the old rendering. While 
they discussed the distinction between the words, a beautiful 
girl had all at once stood before them. Erica knew in an 
instant who it must be by the light which shone in her 
companion's face. 

'You are quite right,* she had said, tumingher beautiful eyes 
upon him. * It is not the mere giving back of things that 
were, it is the perfecting of that which was here only in ideal ; 
— it is the carrying out of what might have been. All the time 
there has been progress, all the time growth, and so restoration 
is better, wider, grander than anything we could dream of 
here ! ' 

And, as she lefb them, there had come to both a sort of 
Vision of the Infinite, in sight of which the whole of earthly 
existence was but as an hour, and the sum of human suffering 
but as the pin-prick to a strong man, and yet both human 
suffering and human existence were infinitely worth while. And 
over them stole a wonderful peace as they realised the greatness 
of God's universe, and that in it was no wasted thing, no 
wasted pain, but order where there seemed confiision, and a 
soul of goodness where there seemed eviL 

And, after all, what was this dream compared with the 
reality which she knew to exist ] Well, it was perhaps a little 
fragment, a dim shadow, a seeing through the glass darkly ; 
but mostly it was a comfort, because she was all the time con- 
scious that there was an infinitely Better which it has not 
entered into the heart of man to conceive. 

Brian came in for his moming visit with a face so wom and 
anxious that it made her smile. 

* Oh 1 ' she Said, looking up at him with quiet, shining eyes, 
* how I have been troubling you all these weeks ! But you are 
not to be trgubled any more, darling. I am going to get better.' 
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And with a sort of grateful, loving tendemess, she drew his 
face down to hers and kissed him. 

* Where is Tom V she asked presently, beginning for the 
first time to take an interest in the world again. 

* Tom has gone to Oakdene for a day or two,' said Brian. 

* He is going to be Donovan*s private secretary.' 

*How glad I am!' she said. 'Dear old Tom, he does so 
deserve to be happy ! ' 

* They want you to go there as soon as you are well enough 
to be moved,' said Brian. 

* I should like that,' she said, with a touch of her old eager- 
ness of manner. * I want to get well quickly ; there is so much 
work for us to do, you know. Oh, Brian ! I feel that there is 
work which he would wish me to do, and Vm so glad, so glad to 
be left to do it !' 

Brian thought of the enormous impetus given to the cause 
of Secularism by Kaebum's martyrdom. The momentary 
triumph of bigotry and intolerance had, as in all other ages, been 
foUowed by this inevitable consequence — a dead loss to the 
persecuting side. Would people at length leani the lesson] 
Would the reign of justice at length dawn 1 Would the 
majority at length believe that the AU-Father needs not to be 
supported by persecuting laws and unjust restrictions ] 

Yet it was not these thoughts which brought the tears to 
his eyes — it was the rapture caused by Erica's words. 

* My darling will live, and is glad to live !' he thought. 

* Who could bear witness to the truth so well ? Who be so 
sweet a reconciler ]' 

* Why, Brian ! — Brian !' exclaimed Erica, as thegreat drops 
feil on her band lying clasped in his. 

And there was that in tone and look and touch which made 
Brian more than content. 
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EDNA LYALL'S NOVELS 

BAOH IN ONE VOLUME OROWN 8to, 6s. 



ÜONOVi^lSr: 

A MODERN ENGLISHMAN. 

**Thie !■ A Tery admirable work. The reader is from ihe flrst carried away by ihe 
gallant nnconventionality of its aathor. * Donovan ' is a very excellent novel ; bat It is 
■omething more and better. It shonld do aa mach good as the best sermon ever written 
or deliyered eztempoie. The story is told with a grand simplicity, an anconsoioaB poetry 
of eloqoence which stiinB the very depths of the hoart One of the main ezcellenoieB of 
thiB novel ia the delioacy of toach with whlch the aathor shows her most delightfol char- 
Mters to be after all human beings, and not angele before their time.*'-— iStoneford 



-WE T^VV^O. 



" A work of deep thooght and mach power. Serioae as it is, it is now and then bright- 
ened by rays of genoine hamoar. Altogether this story is more and better tban a novel.** 
'^Morning PotL 

"There is artistio realism both in the conception and the dellneation of the personages; 
the action and interest are anflaggingly sastained from flrst to last, and the book is per- 
Taded by an atmosphere of elevated, eameat thoxxghV Scotsman, 



TN THE aOLüEN I)A.YS. 

"lliss Lyall has given ns a vigoroas stady of sach life and character as are really worth 
reading aboai The central Agare of her story is Algemon Sydney ; and this Agare she 
Invests with a singalar dignity and power. He always appears with effect, bat no liber> 
ties are taken with the facta of his life. The plot is adapted with great felicity to tibem. 
His part in it, absolately oonsistent as it is with historical trath, gives it reality as well as 
dignity. Some of the soenes are remarkably vivid. The escape is an admirable narra- 
ttve, which almost makes one hold one*B breath as one reada.**— iS[pee<ator. 



TCNTGrlTT-TlTlTiAJNT. 

" 'Enight-Errant* is marked by the anthor's best qoalitiea as a writer of Action, and 
displays on every pc^e the grace and qaiet power of her former woT)iB."^-ÄthmcBum. 

**The plot, and, indeed, the whole story, is gracefally fresh and very charming; tiiere 
is a Wide hamanity in the book that oannot fall to accompli8hitBaathor*sparpo8e.**— 
Ltkrarf World. 

** This novel is distinctiy helpf al and inspiring from its high tone, its intense homan 
feeling, and its elevated morality. It forme an additional proof, if such were needed, 
that Miss Lyall has a mandate to wTite.*'—Academy. 



"VSTOlSr BY "Wi^ITIlSrGh. 

" The Dean's daaghters are perfectly real characters— the leamed Cornelia espeoially; 
^the litUe impalsive French heroine, who endares their cold hospitality and at uust wins 
their affection, is thoroaghly charming; while thronghont the book there nmsa golden 
thread of pnre brotherly and sisterly love, which pleaaantly reminds os that the making 
and maning of marriage is not, after all, the som total of real lile.''—Äcademy. 
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WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OP 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

Euch in One Volume, Frontispiece, and Uniformly Bound, price 53, 

JOHN HALTFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

*' ThiB is a yery good and a yery intereBUnff work. It is deeigned to trace fhe career 
f rom boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Ghnstlan genüeman, and it abonnds in inoident 
botli well and higfaly wrongbt Throagbont it is ooncei?ed in a higb spirit, and written 
witb great ability. This cheap and h \ndaome new edition ia worthy to pau freely from 
band to band as a gift-book in many boaseholda**— ^aromnwr. 

" Tbe Btory is very interesting Tbe attachment between John Halifax aod hia wife ii 
beantifnlly palnted, as are tbe pictares of tbelr domeBtic life, and tbe growing np of tbeir 
cbildren, and tbe conclnsion of tbe book is beantiful and toncbing.'*— ilMeiunmk 

*'Tbe new and cheaper edition of tbis interesting work will donbtlesB meet with great 
snooess. Jobn Halifax, tbe bero of tbis most beantiful story, is no ordinary hero, and this 
bisbistory is no ordlnaiy book. It is a foll-lengtb portrait of a tme gentleman, one of 
uatare's own nobility. It is also tbe bistory of a bome, and a thorongbly English onsL 
Tbe work aboands in incldent, and is fall of grapblc power and trae patbos. It is a book 
tbat few will read witbont becoming wiser and better/'— «Scotomon. 



A WOMAN'S THOÜGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

** A book of soand connseL It is one of tbe most sensible works of its kind, well written, 
trne-bearted, and altogether practicaL Wboever wisbes to give advice to a yonng lady 
may tbank tbe anthor for means of doing so." — Examuur. 

''Tbesetbongbts are worthy of tbe eamest and enligbtened mind, the all-embracing 
diarity, and tbe well-eamed reputation of tbe antbor of 'John Halifax.* " — Standard. 

**• Tbis excellent book is cbaracterised by good sense, good taste, and feeling, and ii 
written in an earnest, Philanthropie, as well as practical spirit "—Pai<. 



A LIFE FOK A LIFE. 

" We are always glad to welcome this anthor. She writes from her own convictions, 
and she has tbe power not only to conceive clearly wbat it is tbat she wisbes to say, bat 
to express it in language effectlve and vigoroas. In * A Life for a Life * she is fortonate 
in a good subject, and she has prodaced a work of strong effeet The reader, having read 
the book through for tbe story, will be apt (if he be of our peranasion) to retum and read 
again many pages and passages witb greater pleasare than on a firat peruaal. Tbe wholo 
book is replete with a graceful, tender delicacy ; and, in additlon to its otiier merits, it ia 
written in good careful English." — Athenoeum. 

NOTHING NEW. 

"' Nothing New ' diaplaysall those superior merits whicb have made 'John Halifax* 
one of the most populär works of the day." — Post. 

" Tbe reader will find these narratives calculated to remind bim of tbat truth and 
energy of human portraiture, tbat spell over human affections and emotione, whicb have 
Btamped this author as one of the firat novelists of our day."— /oAn BiUL 



THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

" ' The Woman'a Eingdom ' austaina the author'a reputation aa a writer of the puresf 
and noblest kind of domeatic storiea Tbe novelist's lesson is given with admirable foroe 
and sweetness." — Athencmm. 

'"The Woman's Eingdom* is remarkable for its romantic intereat The cbaracteri 
are maaterpiecea Edna ia worthy of the band tbat drew John Halifax."— Posf. 



STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

" These studies are trathf ul and vlvid picturea of life, often earnest, alwaya füll of right 
feeling and occaalonally lightened by touchea of quiet genial humour. Tbe volume is re- 
markable for thought, sound sense, sbmwd Observation, and kind and sympathetic feeling 
for all tbinga good and beantiful."— f*<M<. 



WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OP 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

(OONTINÜED.) 

CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

** A mora ehannlng story, to oar taste, hM rarely been written. Within the eomput 
of % tingle Tolnine tiie writer hM hit off a cirole of varied cliaraoters, all tme to natura* 
■ome tme to the hlgheet natare— and she has entangied them in a story which keeps os 
in nupenae tÖl the icnot is liappUy and gracefnlly resolved; whllei at the eame tlxne, a 
pattieäo intereet is snstained by an art of which it wonld he dUflcnit to analyse the seoret 
It is ft eh<rfoe gift to he able thos to render human nainre so trnly, to penetrate ita depths 
wlth sneh a Marcliing simsity, and to illnminate them wlth a radiance so eminently the 
writer*! own. Eren u trtod by the Standard of the Archbishop of York, we shonld expect 
that e?«n he wonld prononnoe *Ohristian's Mistake* a novel withont a fanit"— 7^ Times. 

** Tide is a story good to hare from the clronlating Ubrary, bat better to have f rom one's 
bodkaeUer, for it desenree a place in that little coUectlon of cloTer and wholeeome stories 
whloii foims ona of flie comforts of a well-appointed home."SxanUn«r, 

MISTBESS AND MAID. 

" A good, wbolesome book. aa pleasant to read aa it is instmotive.**— iKAeMortim. 
**T1iia book ia written with the same tme-hearted eamestnesa aa * John Halifax.* The 
■pirit of flie iHiole work ia exeellent'*— fxomlner. 
" A eharming tale oharmingly told.**— «StondordL 

A NOBLE LIFE. 

** Thii ii one of «faoae pleMant talea in which the anthor of * John Halifax * speaka out 
«f a genarona heart the pnrest tmths of USe.'—Exaininer, 

T men, and no women, will read * A Koble Life * withont Unding themselTea tho 

** A itory of powerfol and pafhetto interest**— 2)a<2y Ifewi. 



A BRAVE LADT. 

** A rery good norel, ahowing a tender sympafhy with human natnre, and permeatad 
by a pure and noble spiril**— i^MsiriMr. 

** A moat ftharmfag story.**— iSloMlardL 

** We earaestly reoommend thia noveL It is a special and worthy spedmen of tha 
Mithor*B ramarkabla powora The reader*B attention nerer for a moment ftaga.**— i^tt 

HANNAH. 

** A powwfol norel of soelalaBd domaatio lifei One of the moat snooeasftal eiTorta of a 
■nooeasful noTelist**— Z>a<fo Jftwt. 

"* A T«ry pleaaant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is snre of a Wide 
Oiole of raadem The oharaoter of Hannah is one of rare beauty.*'— ^tom^dL 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

** Tha anthor of * John Halifax * has written many fasdnatlng stories, but we can call to 
mtnd nothingfrom her pen that has a more enduring charm than the gracef nl Sketches in 
thia woric Such a oharacter aa Jessle Stands out from a crowd of heroines aa the type of 
all that ia tmly noble, pure, and womanly.**— ITiutef Service Magoxine. 

TOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 

•• «Toung Mrt. Jardine * is a prettj story, written In pure English."— 7!te Timti. 

" There is mnch good f eeling in this book. It is pleasant and wholeaomei ''—A thenetum. 

•• A book that all shonld read. WhUst it is quite the equal of any of its predecessors 
in eievation of thonght and style, it is perhapa thelr superior in interest of plot and 
dramatic intensity. The characters are admirably dellneated, and the dialogue is natural 
and olear."— i/(9mjfi^ Patt. 
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WORKS BY 

GEORGE MAC DOMLD, LL.D. 

Each in One Volume^ Frontispiece, and Uni/ormly Bound, Price 5s. 

ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 

**No ftccotmt of tblB story wonld glye any idea of the profonnd interest tlutt pervade« 
the work from the first page to the laBt"— uKAenannn. 

** A novel of nncommon merii Sir Walter Scott said he wonld adyiBO no man to try 
to read * Olarissa Harlowe * out lond in Company if he wiahed to keep his character for 
manly anperiority to tearo. We f ancy a good many hardened cid novel-readers will feel 
a riaing in the throat as they follow the fortones of Alec and Annie.*'— Pa?< MaU OaxOte. 

**The whole story is one of earpassing ezcellence and beanty.'*— />at7y Newt. 

" This book is f nU of good thonght and good writing. Dr. Mac Donald looks in his störte« 
more to the sonls of men and women than to their social ontsido. He reads life and 
Katnre like a tme poet*'— ^^romiiur. 



ROBERT FALCONER. 

***BobertFalooner* is a work brimfol of life and hnmoor andof the deepest bnman 
Interest It is awork to be retnmed to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowlodge it evinces of human thonghts and tw\ingß.'*-~A1henanan. 

" This story aboonds in exquisite specimens of the word-painting in which Dr. Mao 
Donald ezcela, oharming transcrlpts of Nature, füll of light, air, and colonr."— iSo^tircliqr 
RevietB. 

'' This noble story displays to the best advantage all fhe powers of Dr. Mao Donald's 
genlna"— /2/tts<ra<ed[ London News. 

**'BobertFalconer * is the noblest work of flction fhat Dr. Mao Donald has yet pro- 
dnced.'*>-^HtisA QuarUrly Review, 

" The dialogues in * Bobert Falconer * are so flnely blended with hnmour and pathos as 
to make them in themselves ad intelleotual treat to which the reader retoms again and 
again."*— vSri>ec<a(or. 



DAVID ELGINBROD. 



** A novel which is the work of a man of genina. It will attraot the highest dasa of 
readers."— TVmes. 

** There are many beantif al passages and descriptions in this book. The characters are 
extremely well drawn.'* — Athenoeum. 

"A clever novel. The inoidents are ezciting, and the interest is maintained to the 
dose. It may be doubted if Sir Walter Scott himself ever pidnted a Scotch fireside with 
more truth than Dr. Mac Donald.*^— i/bmt'n^ Poii. 

" David Elginbrod is the finest character we have met in flction for many a day. The 
descriptions of natural scenery are vivid, truthful, and artistic; the general reflections are 
those of a reflned, thoughtful, and poetical philosopher, and the whole moral atmosphere 
of the book is lofty, pure, and invigorating."— G'fote. 



SIR GIBBIE. 

•« • Sir Gibbie ' is a book of genlua"— Po« Matt Gazette, 

**This book has power, pathos, and humour. There is not a character which !■ not 
lifelike. There are many powerfnl scenes, and the portraits will stay long in onr 
memory.*' — Äthenceum. 

** * Sir Qibbie ' is unquestionably a book of genius. It abounds in hnmour, pathos, 
insight into character, and happy touches of descriptlon." — QrapMc 

** * Sir Gibbie * contains some of the most charming writing the anthor has yet pro- 
dnced" — Scotsman. 

" * Sir Qibbie' is one of the most tonching and beautifnl stories that has been written 
for many years. It is not a novol to be idiy read and laid aside ; it 1b a grand work, to be 
kept near at hand, and studied and thought over."— i/dm^hgr Pott. 
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